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CHAPTER XXII. 
AND YET MY DAYS GO ON, GO ON.” 


a DENISON read the last line of Godfrey Pierrepoint’s con- 
7 fession with the summer dawn upon her face, and the fresh breath 
of the morning breeze blowing in upon her through the open windows. 
Throughout that dreary record of a blighted life no tear of hers had 
fallen on the page; but at the last—at the very last—her eyes grew dim, 
and two big drops rolled slowly down her cheeks and fell on that pas- 
sage in which the wanderer promised to think of her and pray for her. 

And from this moment all was over. The brief romance of her life 
closed with the close of Godfrey Pierrepoint’s story. Henceforward he 
was to be a wanderer upon this earth, and she was not even to know the 
scene of his wandering. He was to die alone and friendless, and she 
had no hope of knowing either the hour or the place of his death. 
While she fancied him oppressed by the suffocating blasts of the desert, 
he might be freezing in the awful solitude of the arctic zone; while she 
thought of him as a living presence, he might be lying dead in, the 
trackless depths of some tropical forest, with foul crawling creatures 
eating their way into his heart. 

She was never to see him any more. As she lay awake in the broad 
morning sunlight, her lips shaped themselves into the cruel phrase— 
Never more! never more! Her life, which had been elevated into a new 
existence by his affection, was to drop back into its old dull course; 
and the magical influence of his love, which had illumined the com- 
monest things with a kind of radiance, was to fade out and leave all 
things upon this earth duller and drearier than they had been to her 
before. For a little time she thought of her loss and sorrow with a dull 
despair. It seemed as if the link between herself and Godfrey Pierre- 
point had been something more than a mutual affection arising out of 
their own hearts alone. Her instinctive faith in him, her tender rever- 
ence for him, seemed to belong to something higher and holier than the 
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every-day emotions of this common earth. She had permitted herself 
to think that Heaven had destined her to be this man’s companion and 
consoler, and that the impulse which drew her towards him was an in- 
stinct implanted in her breast by her Creator: and having once given 
admission to this thought, the foolish fancy had absorbed her mind—for 
it is so sweet to believe that our own happiness is a predestined joy, 
which we have only to receive in unquestioning thankfulness. And 
after having indulged this delicious fancy, the pain of an irrevocable 
parting was very bitter. A widow mourning for her lost husband 
could scarcely have suffered a keener sorrow than that which bowed. 
Marcia Denison’s head as the slow days that carried Godfrey Pierre- 
point farther away from her wore themselves wearily out. 

But she bore her sorrow with a meek heroism, which was an attribute 
of her character. She had been so accustomed to be sorrowful, and to 
keep the secret of her grief. Even those who knew her best had no 
suspicion of the truth. 

Sir Jasper flung the burden of fatherly anxiety upon his medical 
man as coolly as he flung his business-letters to the solicitor who an- 
swered them. 

“My daughter is not herself, Mr. Redmond,” he said to the respect- 
able old family-surgeon, who had inspected the Baronet’s tongue with 
the same aspect of mournful earnestness, and sighed the same plaintive 
little sigh over the Baronet’s pulse three times a week for the last 
twelve months; “and I really do beg that you will make a point of 
seeing that she becomes herself at the earliest opportunity. She’s as 
gray and chalky as a third-rate portrait in the Royal Academy. Can’t 
you warm her up a little with some nice yellows—tonics, I should say?” 

The surgeon shook his head. 

“There is a want of tone, Sir Jasper,” he murmured; “an evident 
want of tone.” 

“ Of course there is, man,” answered the Baronet peevisbly; “I can 
see that as well as you can; and there used to be a good deal of feeling 
in those cool pearly grays of hers. She doesn’t complain, and she’s very 
attentive to me, and reads and sings to me; but there’s an unsteadiness 
in her upper notes that I don’t at all like; and, in short, if you can’t 
bring her round, I must really take her up to London and get her 
brought round by somebody there.” 

The surgeon did his best, and Marcia obeyed him as meekly as a 
child. He told Miss Denison that her father had expressed consider- 
able uneasiness about her altered looks, and this influenced her. She 
felt a faint thrill of pleasure in the thought that her father cared for 
her a little, perhaps, after all—just enough to make him uneasy when 
she was ill, and anxious that she should recover. After this little inter- 
view with the surgeon she made a sublime effort, and thrust her grief 
as much aside as any deathless sorrow can be thrust by a constant 
mourner. She had no hope that her burden would ever be less. Her 
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only prayer was, that she might daily learn to bear it better, and that . 
the life which was valueless to herself might be of use to other people. 

And so her life resumed its old course. She spent her lonely morn- 
ings in her own room—sometimes at her piano, sometimes with her books, 
still oftener at her easel; and Art, the divine consoler, lightened the 
burden of her desolate hours and deadened the sting of her grief. In 
the afternoons she went on her old rounds amongst her poor, with 
Dorothy and a monster Mount-Saint-Bernard dog for her companions; 
and it was in these afternoon-walks that she most sharply felt the loss 
of her only friend. She passed the Hermitage now and then, and 
looked sadly at the closed casements. Dorothy’s grandmother still kept 
watch and ward in the lonely cottage; for by a strange caprice Sir 
Jasper’s tenant had not abandoned his tenancy, but had engaged him- 
self to send the Baronet’s agent a half-yearly cheque for the rent. 

“Which proves that he intends to come back sooner or later,” said 
the Baronet. 

But Marcia, pondering on this fact, fancied it was just possible that 
Godfrey Pierrepoint had some tender reverence for the place in which he 
had known and loved her, and wished to keep his hearth sacred from 
the presence of strangers. 

“Tf I were wandering far away in savage places, it would please me 
to think there was one spot kept empty for my coming back, even if I 
knew in my own heart that I never could go back to occupy it,” she 
thought sadly. 

And out of her fancy there arose a pale vision of the future; and 
she saw Godfrey Pierrepoint coming back, after many years, old and 
gray and tired, to sit by the eld hearth, and to look from the old case- 
ment at trees that had been underwood when he first looked out upon 
them. And he would come to the abbey with the thought of seeing 
her, and would hear perhaps that she had been lying for years in the 
vault under Scarsdale chancel. Or she might live to be old and gray 
herself, and would meet him perhaps some day in the glade, where they 
had fled together from the storm; meet him so changed a creature that 
the passionate sorrow of to-day would seem a thing to talk of with an 
incredulous smile. 

‘Do our souls really die before we do?” she thought wonderingly. 
“Tt must be so sad to outlive oneself.” 

Sir Jasper was very much inclined to resent his tenant’s departure, 
and quoted Voltaire and Diderot to an alarming extent upon the 
subject. 

“JT liked the man and the man’s society,.and I consider it a very 
churlish act on the man’s part to turn his back upon me. ‘ Virtue,’ 
Diderot remarks, ‘ under whatever phase we contemplate it, is a sacri- 
fice of self; and, upon my word, Marcia, I consider Pauncefort a very 
selfish fellow.” 

For some time the Baronet bewailed his friend. He was more than 
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usually polite to his daughter; he was cordial; he was affectionate even; 
but every evening Marcia became more aware that there was some- 
thing wanting to her father’s complete satisfaction. He grew tired of 
écarté; he yawned drearily in the midst of the most exquisite passages 
Beethoven ever wrote; he trifled discontentedly with the leaves of his 
Saturday; he quarrelled with the opinions of his Times; quoted 
Voltaire to the effect that modern writers are only contortionists; he 
recited the most peevish sentences in Hamlet; and found fault with the 
colouring of his favourite Etty. 

Miss Denison was unselfishly anxious for her father’s comfort, and 
watched him closely; but she could imagine neither a reason nor a 
remedy for his discontent. One day, however, the enigma was sud- 
denly solved by the Baronet himself. 

“ Thank you, my love,” he murmured drowsily, as Marcia played the 
last bar of a sonata; “ very sweet indeed. You manage those cinque- 
pated passages remarkably well; but I don’t think your general time 
was quite as smooth as I have heard it. You miss some one to play 
duets with you. Suppose we ask the widow to come back to us for a 
week or two? We're under a kind of engagement to have her back, 
you know; and the sooner we get it over and have done with it, the 
better.” 

Sir Jasper cleared his throat with a little rasping cough, and peered 
furtively above the edge of his 7imes in a timid survey of his daughter’s 
face. 

She did not receive his proposition at all rapturously. 

“Do you really want to have Mrs. Harding back, papa?” she asked 
wonderingly. 

“* J want her back, my dear Marcia! What can I want with a florid 
widow?” cried the Baronet. ‘“ But we asked her for the autumn; and 
having done so, of course we're in for it. Noblesse oblige, you know, my 
love; and so on. A florid widow for the autumn may be a nuisance; 
but having invited her, you’re bound to have her.” 

“The autumn, papa!” exclaimed Marcia. “You said a week or 
two just now.” 

“ Unquestionably, my dear, and I mean a week or two; but the 
autumn is a more gentlemanly way of putting it. You can’t serve out 
your hospitality by the week, as if it were rations. You'd better write 
to Mrs. Harding to-morrow, and tell her that autumn is close at hand, 
and we are looking out for her promised visit.” 

“Do you think there is any necessity to write, papa? Depend upon 
it, if Mrs. Harding wishes to come back, she’ll propose coming of her 
own accord, as she did before.” 

“‘ And then we have all the worry of receiving her without the credit 
of inviting her! My dear Marcia, you have not the faintest idea of 
diplomacy.” 

Miss Denison was silent for some minutes, during which Sir Jasper 
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still watched her across the upper edge of his newspaper, and then she 
said gravely: 

“ Papa, the honest truth is, that I don’t like Mrs. Harding.” 

“My love, did I ever ask you to like her? I only ask you to 
perform your part of the engagement you made with her.” 

“ J made, papa! It was you who asked her to come back, not I.” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed the Baronet innocently. “JZ asked her, did I? 
I suppose I found myself pushed into a kind of conversational corner, 
and was obliged to say something civil.” 

Marcia grew very thoughtful. A light was beginning to dawn 
faintly upon her mind; a light that showed her something very un- 
pleasant—the image of her father beguiled and entrapped by a false 
and mercenary adventuress. 

“ Papa,” she said, after a brief silence, “I don’t think Mrs. Harding 
is a good woman.” 

“No more do I, my love,” Sir Jasper answered promptly. “I don’t 
presume to form any opinion upon the subject. How should I? I’ve 
never yet been able to come to any decision about Mary Stuart, and 
I know a great deal more about her than ever I shall know of Mrs. 
Harding. How difficult it is to have a decided opinion about any body! 
There have been people who have called Queen Elizabeth a ‘sad dog; 
there are people who swear by her cousin as a persecuted divinity. All 
the light thrown upon the subject by contending historians is not strong 
enough to reveal it to every one in the same colours. How do I know 
whether Mrs. Harding is ‘good’ or ‘bad’? I know that her gowns are 
made by a Frenchwoman, and that she is past mistress in the science 
of putting on a tight glove. I know that her voice is harmonious, and 
her presence agreeable to the eye; that she neither drops her /’s, nor 
bangs my doors. For the rest, I neither know nor seek to know any 
thing. What can be the good of discussing the moral attributes of an 
acquaintance ; when you live in a world which would not allow you to 
know a John Howard or a Captain Coram if he eat peas with his knife?” 

There were few subjects which Marcia had ever disputed with her 
father; but she knew him well enough to know the utter uselessness of 
any discussion when his own pleasure was involved in the argument. 

“Tf you tell me to write to Mrs. Harding, I shall obey you, papa,” 
she said with a half-suppressed sigh; “but her visit will give me any 
thing but pleasure; and I should be very glad if you had opened your 
doors to worthier acquaintance. The old county people—” 

“The old county people would come to me in state, and bore me 
out of my life,” answered the Baronet testily. ‘“ What have I in common 
with the old county families? I don’t hunt; and in the finest run that 
your hunting fellows ever bragged of, my sympathies would be with the 
fox rather than the whooping idiots who expend such an unnecessary 
amount of perspiration in pursuing him. I am neither horsy nor doggy; 
I am neither agricultural nor philanthropic. I should scarcely know 
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the difference between a short-legged Galway hunter and the purest 
Arab that ever bounded free upon his native plains. I know no more 
of ploughing by machinery or sub-soil drainage than an Icelander. I 
know nothing about the dwellings of the working-classes; except that, as 
they don’t interest themselves about my dwelling, and wouldn’t drive a 
nail into a window-sash, or sweep away a handful of shavings for me 
without being paid for their trouble, they can scarcely expect me to 
interest myself in their comfort without being paid for my trouble. 
So you see, Marcia, the county families and I could only bore one 
another; and you can’t give a whole houseful of people to understand 
that they’re a collective nuisance without running some risk of offending 
them. With Mrs. Harding, on the contrary, I am safe. The woman 
knows how to make herself agreeable; and what is better still, she knows 
when she is making herself agreeable and when she isn’t. There is no 
creature so fascinating as the woman who knows when she’s a nuisance. 
So I think, my dear, you had better write to the widow to-morrow morn- 
ing, as you proposed,” concluded Sir Jasper, artfully ducking behind his 
Times, and avoiding any encounter of glances with his daughter. 
Marcia wrote the obnoxious letter as uncomplainingly as if she 
had been a child; but it was very coldly worded. ‘“ Papa wishes me 
to remind you that you proposed paying us a visit in the autumn” 
—“Papa will be very glad to see you, if your plans will allow 
of your coming to us;” and so on ran the letter. There was no 
word of friendship from Marcia herself, no hint that her own plea- 
sure would be enhanced by the lady’s visit. Miss Denison could 
not forget that the widow had traduced Godfrey Pierrepoint, and 
she could not forgive the vague slander. Now that she was familiar 
with the history of his life, she wondered how and when this woman 
had known him. The record of his youth was the record of a life 
spent in seclusion. In all the story there was no mention of friends or 
even acquaintance. How could Mrs. Harding have encountered the 
hard-working literary hack whose days had been spent in the solitude of 
his chambers? Marcia concluded that the widow’s acquaintance with 
Mr. Pierrepoint could only have arisen through his sister-in-law, Leonora 
Fane, and that she had been amongst Mrs. Fane’s visitors at the Cam- 
berwell cottage. As Mrs. Fane’s friend, it was very likely that Mrs. 
Harding might have heard Godfrey Pierrepoint vilified and traduced, 
since the only possible defence of the wife must involve the blackening 
of the husband’s character. But how could this explanation account 
for the widow’s apparent agitation when she had recognised Godfrey? 
This question perplexed Miss Denison; but then she suspected that it 
was very possible she had been mistaken as to Mrs. Harding’s manner. 
It was towards the end of August that Miss Denison wrote to the 
Circe who had contrived to make her society necessary to Sir Jasper; 
and in less than a week she received the widow’s answer, which was to 
the effect that Mrs. Harding had made other plans for the autumn; but 
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since dear Sir Jasper was good enough to remind her of her half-implied 
promise to return, and since there was no house in which she was so 
happy as in the dear old abbey, and no society so intellectual and im- 
proving as dear Sir Jasper’s, she would forego all other engagements 
and follow the dictates of her own inclination, which prompted her to 
come back to Scarsdale. 

Marcia sighed as she handed her father the widow’s epistle. 

“ Don’t you see that it’s a false letter, papa?” she said, almost impa- 
tiently; “‘ made up of conventional sentences, as artificial and meaning- 
less as if it were copied out of a Complete Letter-writer.” 

“ Of course it is, my dear,” the Baronet answered with perfect good- 
humour. “Mrs. Harding is conventional; Mrs. Harding is artificial. 
Do you think if she were not, that I would allow you to invite her here? 
If she were original, I would have nothing to do with her; for origin- 
ality is only a milder name for eccentricity. I suppose Pauncefort sets 
up for originality; and look at his conduct. What can be more disgust- 
ingly selfish than his rushing away at the very time I most required his 
society? Don’t bury yourself in that Crome when I’m speaking to you, 
pray, Marcia; it’s a charming little bit I know, but you can bury your- 
self in it on a more fitting occasion. I was about to remark that con- 
ventionality is a very desirable quality in an acquaintance; and Mrs. 
Harding’s letter is extremely nice—six ‘dear Sir Jasper’s’ on the two 
pages. But I suppose your candid person would have called me ‘that 
brute Sir Jasper;’ or ‘your preposterous old father; or ‘the governor;’ 
or ‘ the middle-aged party;’ or something equally abusive.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
TWOPENNY POSTMAN, 


It is not to be supposed that Mr. Dobb and his circle confined their 
social intercourse entirely to the Sunday-evening reunions at the house 
of the brewer’s clerk. There were grand occasions on which Henry 
Adolphus and his associates enjoyed themselves in a more elaborate 
manner; and on such occasions Matilda would generally invite her 
rustic cousin to join in the festivities. For when you are about to 
regale your friends, a farm-bailiff's daughter, who can bring you a ham- 
per of eggs and poultry, fruit and vegetables, home-cured bacon, and 
odorous virgin honey, is not a person to be disregarded. 

There was very brilliant weather during the last weeks of August; 
and inspired by the breath of balmy breezes that blew into the windows 
of Amanda Villas, only a little tainted by the sulphurous vapours of a 
neighbouring brick-field, Mr. Dobb set himself to work to organise a 
picnic. 

The idea was discussed on the first Sunday evening after it had 
sprung, complete as Minerva, from the lively Dobb’s brain. 


“Suppose we fix on the first. The bloated aristocrat will be mark- 
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ing the harmless partridge with his cruel eye, and why should not we 
also have our little game?” exclaimed Henry Adolphus. “Spinner, my 
boy, just take your pencil and jot down a few figures. We'll do the 
thing in slap-up style, or we'll leave it undone. First and foremost, 
where shall we go?” 

Of course every body suggested a different place, and pooh-poohed 
his neighbour’s suggestion. But the brewer’s clerk was the despot of 
his small circle; and after allowing his guests to contradict one another 
until the argumentative was verging upon the quarrelsome, Mr. Dobb 
arose, in all the majesty of the master-spirit, and spread the oil of con- 
ciliation upon the troubled waters of contention. 

“Don’t cut one another’s throats just yet,” he exclaimed; “if you 
don’t respect the laws of your country, you may as well have mercy on 
my wife’s kidderminster. I'll tell you what it is, we will not go to 
Mildale Abbey, Spinner, for if we do we shall make Pocombe savage; 
and we won’t go to Bray Common, Pocombe, for fear of infuriating 
Spinner; and if we were to choose Waldon Woods, as Smith proposes, 
we should bring down upon our heads the wrath of Sanders, who votes 
for Turlingdon Meads. Our motto shall be Pax vobiscum. We won't 
aggravate any body by] obliging any body else. We'll go to the 
Lemley Hills, which not one of you duffers has had the good taste to 
remember, and whichfis the finest picnic place in the county, and five 
hundred feet above the level of the dome of St. Paul’s.” 

“Oh, Matilda,” whispered Dorothy, who was sitting near her cousin, 
“do you think Henry Adolphus will let me go?” 

Mr. Dobb’s sharp ear caught the whisper. 

“‘'There’s my cousin Dorothy bribing my wife to give her an invi- 
tation,” said the clerk. “No, Dorothy; not six pair of fowls, as you 
generously propose to fcontribute; we'll say a couple of couple of fowls, 
and a ditto ditto of ducks, and any small trifle in the way of a twenty- 
pound ham, or a round of corned beef, that you may wish to throw in.” 

“I’m sure father would let me bring a hamper,” gasped Dorothy, 
looking at Mr. Catheron, who sat by her side pulling fiercely at a big 
cigar, and who evinced very little interest in the picnic proposition. 
“You'll go, won’t you,“Gervoise?” she whispered. “I don’t care a bit 
about going, unless you are to be there.” 

* Dorothy!” cried Mr. Dobb sternly, “this is mot leap-year; and 
matrimonial proposals emanating from the fair sex are as unwarrantable 
as they are uncalled for. Besides which, whispering is not permitted in 
polite society. However, your youth and ignorance shall plead your 
excuse, and you may consider yourself forgiven.” 

After this Mr. Dobb and his ‘friends went into some very elaborate 
calculations of ways and means: how Mr. Spinner was to bring his wife 
and sister and a gigantic veal-and-ham pie; Mr. Smith his niece and two 
bottles of the best Old;Tom from the Castleford Arms; Mr. Pocombe was 
to be accompanied by Mrs. Poeombe and a cold saddle of mutton; Mr. 
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Sanders, being a bachelor, was taxed lightly, to the extent of a bottle of 
sherry and a plum-cake, to be bought at the pastry-cook’s. 

“And no black-beetles in it, if you please!” Mr. Dobb interjected 
earnestly. “It is not generally known that the rich appearance of 
wedding-cakes is produced by black-beetles and London porter; but it 
is a melancholy fact, nevertheless. So please be careful, Sanders; we 
won’t say any thing about bad eggs or rancid butter, for those of course 
are used by all confectioners.” 

Mr. Dobb himself proposed to contribute what he called sundries, 
and which seemed to consist chiefly of such inexpensive elements of the 
feast as salt, pepper, mustard, and pickles; but which the dictatorial 
Dobb declared “ would cost a precious sight more than any body would 
imagine.” 

“And what will you bring, my honourable friend in the most popular 
branch of the two services?” asked the brewer’s clerk, turning suddenly 
to Gervoise Catheron, whose dark brows contracted gloomily as he sat 
puffing slowly at his cigar, with his head bent and his face in shadow. 
“Come, you’re the heaviest swell amongst us, and you ought to come 
out strong. What are you going to stand for the commonweal?—Mind 
your pie isn’t common weal, by the way, Spinner.” 

*T don’t know that I shall be able to go to your confounded picnic,” 
answered the sub-lieutenant sulkily. “In the first place, I detest all 
picnics ; and in the second place, I may be on duty.” 

* And in the third place, you don’t care about the expense,” returned 
Mr. Dobb with a sneer. “ Who talks of the extravagant habits of the 
army and navy? Here’s a gentleman who has so great a respect for the 
image of his sovereign, that he shirks his friends for the sake of saving 
half-a-dozen impressions of her ‘ picture in little.’” 

“Oh, confound your picnic!” cried the lieutenant. “If it’s my con- 
tribution you want, you’re welcome to it whether I go or stay away. I 
suppose a sovereign will shut up your insolence—eh, Dobb?” 

“T suppose it will,” answered that gentleman, “when I get it.” 

These last four words were pronounced with infention. Gervoise 
Catheron felt in his pockets, and the frown upon his handsome dissolute 
face grew darker than before. He had trusted in Mr. Dobb’s indignant 
repudiation of his offer, and found himself in an unpleasant position, 
exposed to all the insolence that can be expressed by half-a-dozen pairs 
of under-bred eyes and half-a-dozen under-bred tongues. 

When the descendent of a good old family keeps low company, he 
generally has to pay very dearly for his predilection. Oh, most fatal of 
all vices that can lead a man to his ruin: the bane of a Brauwer and a 
Morland, the destruction of a Savage and a Burns! Unhappy is the 
hour in which ambitious youth first exclaims that it is better to reign 
in a village than to serve in Rome. 

While the lieutenant’s frown deepened and the grin upon the half- 
dozen vulgar faces grew broader, a little hand crept stealthily into 
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Gervoise Catheron’s palm,—a tender little hand, soft and gentle as the 
fluttering of a pigeon’s wing,—and the lieutenant felt the pressure of a 
coin—a coin which he grasped as eagerly as the traditional drowning 
man may have grasped the traditional straw,—and in whose touch and 
weight he recognised a sovereign. Dorothy had been groping in her 
pocket for the purse in which she kept one glittering golden piece, very 
much on the same principle as that on which the Miss Primroses kept 
their wealth; and she was ineffably happy in being able to relieve her 
lover’s embarrassment. 

Mr. Catheron flung down the sovereign with such an impetus that 
it spun upon the table with a loud ringing noise before it settled in the 
very centre of the hospitable board and under the shadow of the mighty 
can that contained the customary gallon. 

“Corn in Egypt!” cried Mr. Spinner, a little disappointed by the 
unlooked-for dénowement. 

“And a good one,” said Mr. Dobb. 

“T’m sure the lieutenant couldn’t have acted more liberal,” added 
the pacific Matilda, who, in her own words, was always anxious to make 
things pleasant. 

“ And now I’ll wish you good-evening, gentlemen,” said Mr. Catheron, 
throwing the end of his cigar across Mr. Spinner’s sandy head in its way 
to the open window, and kicking over the chair from which he had risen 
as he walked to the door. “ I’ve paid my share towards your very hos- 
pitable entertainment, and you and your picnic may be ——!” 

* Come, I say,” exclaimed Dobb, pocketing the sovereign, “ this won’t 
do, you know, Catheron. A lark is a lark, you know; and a man who 
can’t stand a little good-natured chaff had better turn hermit at once 
and shut himself for ever from his fellow-man. Sit down, can’t you, 
old fellow, and have another weed?—Here, Spinner, give the lieutenant 
one of those regalias of yours; never mind if they’re sixpence each, 
we'll subscribe a penny all round and pay you for it,” added the clerk, 
in whose circle playful allusions to the state of a man’s finances or 
his unwillingness to part with his money were considered immensely 
amusing. 

The lieutenant complied sulkily, and resumed his seat sulkily, and 
accepted Mr. Spinner’s cigar as ungraciously as he accepted every other 
civility that evening. Dorothy looked at him with hopeless, despairing 
eyes. She had a dim idea that he was a worthless creature, and that 
only misery and disappointment could come of her love for him; and 
yet the most transient look from his dark haggard eyes, the faintest 
touch of his weak womanish hand, moved her with a thrill of emotion 
that was more like pain than joy in its intensity. 

Mr. Catheron had of late submitted to a good deal of that elephan- 
tine badinage which Mr. Dobb called chaff, but which less facetiously- 
disposed people might have considered vulgar insolence. ‘“ Heavy 
swell” though the lieutenant might be in the estimation of the Dobb 
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circle, he was fain to play second fiddle, and to give way upon most 
points to the brewer’s clerk. Sooth to say, Gervoise Catheron was in 
the clerk’s power, bound to him by the most ignoble bondage that can 
make one man the slave of another. He owed Mr. Dobb money. The 
system which had begun with the borrowing of “a little silver,” or half- 
a-sovereign, had gone on for the last six months, and by this time Ger- 
voise Catheron owed the brewer’s clerk upwards of thirty pounds. Now 
the value of money is purely relative; and thirty pounds—which might 
seem the merest bagatelle to a man who paid income-tax for two or three 
thousand per annum—is a large sum when subtracted from the funds of 
an individual who has only a hundred and twenty pounds a year for board, 
washing, lodging, and clothing, menu plaisirs, and servant’s wages. The 
thirty pounds had constituted the balance of a little fund which Henry 
Adolphus had hoarded in his bachelor-days, and the greater part of 
which had been expended on the furnishing of the newly-built dovecot 
to which he had brought his Matilda. The thirty pounds had consti- 
tuted the nucleus of a future fortune; and Mrs. Dobb fondly believed 
that it still stood to her husband’s credit in the Roxborough Savings- 
Bank. Supreme as the facetious Dobb might be among his companions, 
and meekly as his wife’s white eyelashes drooped under his noble gaze, 
there were matters which he did not care to reveal to that amiable 
partner; and this little affair of the thirty pounds was one of them. 

“T should have to stand no end of nagging if I told her,” soli- 
loquised Mr. Dobb; “and nagging won’t get the money back from 
Catheron.” 

It is not to be supposed that a gentleman of Mr. Dobb’s business 
capacity would have been so weak as to lend his friend money without 
a view to ultimate profit. The clerk’s advances were only so many in- 
vestments of capital—investments that promised to bring in very hand- 
some interest. The precept laid down by the warrior Duke of Wellington 
with regard to good interest and bad security, although as nearly infal- 
lible as human wisdom can be, is apt to be overlooked by the sanguine 
capitalist, in whom nature has implanted the genius of the speculator. 
For every five pounds which Mr. Dobb had advanced to the lieutenant, 
he held that gentleman’s I O U for ten. No Catheron ever stopped 
to count the cost of any personal gratification; and Gervoise was as 
willing to promise a hundred per cent as he would have been to pro- 
mise five for the accommodation he required. When a man has a shrewd 
suspicion that his I O U is only worth the half-sheet of paper on which 
it is written, he is apt to be very indifferent as to the sum for which he 
writes himself down a debtor. 

Gervoise Catheron met all his friend’s remonstrances with the assu- 
rance that the money should be paid, principal and interest, every six- 
pence. The lieutenant had been a gambler in a small way ever since 
he had been old enough to read the sporting intelligence in his father’s 
papers, and to go shares in the half-crown which a neighbouring butcher’s 
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boy adventured on the Derby favourite. He had loitered at the corner 
of Farringdon Street, and hung about the purlieus of Leather Lane, 
and lounged against posts, and besotted himself with beer in the dusky 
parlours of sporting publics in Newgate Market, in the intervals of 
freedom which his profession had afforded him; and even now, when 
his regiment was stationed at Castleford, he went up to London when- 
ever he could get a day’s leave, and went sneaking back to his old 
haunts, to meet the same seedy conspirators at the same street-corners, 
and to hold stealthy consultations in the same undertones, and with the 
same air of plotting an assassination or so. 

Again and again he assured Mr. Dobb that the flimsy little I O U’s, 
scrawled so carelessly in the weak illegible hand, should be faithfully 
redeemed. Henry Adolphus knew all his schemes; his secret intelligence 
about the outsider that was to win the Two Thousand, and didn’t; his 
equally reliable information respecting the dark horse from Yorkshire, 
which had been artfully reported lame, but which was known by the 
deep ones to be a flyer, and was a safe winner for the Chester Cup. As 
the scent of blood to the beast of prey, so is the slang of the turf to weak 
mankind. The love of horse-racing seems to be innate in the human 
breast. There is no fascination so irresistible as the atmosphere of the 
betting-ring; no intoxication so overpowering as the excitement of the 
race-course; and no subtle amalgamation of southern blossoms that Mr. 
Rimmel can devise will ever be as popular as the simple perfume which 
he calls Jockey Club. 

Henry Adolphus, trembling for his thirty pounds, was yet weak 
enough to heed the voice of the charmer, and to believe again and again 
in the reliable information, which always resulted in discomfiture. The 
two men studied Holt’s betting-lists until the flimsy paper on which the 
price-current of the ring was printed grew soft and flabby with much 
folding and unfolding. They discussed the prospects of the racing- 
season until poor Matilda’s shallow brain grew confused with their stable- 
jargon; but the more they talked the deeper sank the feet of the brewer's 
clerk into that fatal quagmire which men call the turf. There were 
times when, instead of regretting his folly in having lent money to 
Catheron, Mr. Dobb bewailed his inability to speculate on his own 
account, so brilliant seemed the opportunity for speculation, so certain 
appeared the prospect of success. The better part of the racing-year 
had gone by; hope and despair had reigned alternately in Gervoise 
Catheron’s breast. The Two Thousand and the One Thousand, the 
Metropolitan, the Derby, the Oaks, the Ascot Stakes and Cup, the 
Liverpool Plate, the Chester Cup, the Great Ebor,—all the grand spring 


‘and summer races had gone by; and Gervoise Catheron, backing out- 


siders with the desperate tenacity of a man who wants to win a large 
stake with the smallest capital, had lost his pitiful ventures one after 
another, borrowing wherever he could borrow, and pawning whatever he 
had to pawn, until at last the great autumnal contest was near at hand, 
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and the sporting universe began to talk about The Leger, the grand 
encounter of the year—the battle-ground where Greek meets Greek, 
and comes the tug of war which is perhaps to win the blue ribbon of the 
North for the victor of Epsom Downs or the conqueror of Newmarket. 

The end of August was fast approaching, and from the end of 
August to the fifteenth of September was an interval only too brief for 
action; but as yet the lieutenant had not been able to raise a sixpence 
for a venture which he declared and believed might redeem the for- 
tunes of the year. He knew the state of his friend Dobb’s finances well 
enough to know that any appeal in that quarter would be fruitless. 
He had borrowed of his brother officers, and had sunk to the lowest 
depths of that degradation into which the habitual borrower, who never 
repays, must ultimately go down. He was in debt to all the trades- 
men with whom he had any dealings; for small loans of money as well 
as for goods. Even poor little Dorothy’s savings had not been sacred 
for him; and the sovereign produced for the picnic had been the last of 
a little hoard contained in a pasteboard Swiss cottage, which the faith- 
ful little maid had ruthlessly broken into for her lover’s benefit. And 
in the only sporting-circle to which Mr. Catheron had access there was 
no such thing as credit. The bookmen with whom he had dealings 
sat in dingy parlours, with canvas-bags before them, and received the 
golden tribute of their votaries as fast as they could count the coins 
handed in to them. 

The lieutenant grew moodier and moodier as the days went by, and 
no glimmer from the pole-star of hope lighted the dull horizon. And 
this time his information was so certain—this time there could be no 
chance of disappointment. The knowing ones were all agreed for once 
in a way; and the voices of Farringdon Street and Newgate Market were 
as the voice of one man. 

“Tf I had a million of money, I’d put every stiver of it on Twopenny 
Postman; and as much more as I could beg or borrow into the bargain. 
If any body would lay me a pony against my grandmother, I’d put her 
on, and not be afraid of the old lady coming to grief,” had been heard 
to exclaim a gentleman of the blue-apron profession, who was the oracle 
of his circle, and whose lightest word was absorbed by eager listeners, 
and fondly dwelt upon in future converse. A fortune was to be made 
by Twopenny Postman, said the lieutenant’s advisers; if a man only had 
a ten-pound note or so wherewith to venture. But Gervoise Catheron 
chad neither “tenner” nor “fiver,” as he said plaintively to his friend 
Dobb; and the chance would be lost. 

The two men talked the affair over as they walked back to Casile- 
ford in the starlight that autumn evening, after escorting little Dorothy 
to the gates of Scarsdale. 

“There never was such a chance,” said Mr. Catheron. “The horse 
has been kept out of the way all this season; and as he never did much 
when he was a two-year-old, the public ain’t sweet upon him. But I 
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think they ought to have had a sickener of your crack two-year-olds by 
this time, after the way they burnt their fingers with Prometheus for 
the Two Thousand; he beat every thing that was out on the T. Y. C. 
last year, and shut up like a telescope in the great race. Your crack 
two-year-olds are like your Infant Rosciuses and your precocious chil- 
dren whose names are Norval at three years old, and who don’t know B 
from a bull’s foot at twenty. Twopenny Postman is a great ugly raw- 
boned animal, with a stride from here to yonder; and he hasn’t been 
kept out of the way for nothing. Those who saw him run on the 
Curragh say his rush at the finish was just as if he’d been shot out of 
a gun. He’s a Yorkshire horse, and he’s entered under the name of 
Smithson; but there’s three men interested in him. . They know all 
about him in Hull. There’s a publican, called Howden, has got a 
third share in him; and I know something of Howden. He’s a 
deep one, is Howden. He and his chums have been backing the 
horse on the quiet ever since the spring. You could have had any 
odds a month or two ago; the swells are all on Lord Edinbro 
and Mr. Cheerful; and Twopenny Postman hasn’t been inquired for 
any where till very lately. But he’s been creeping up in the Man- 
chester betting; they know what’s what at Manchester, and you won't 
get more than fifteen to one; but even at that your ‘ tenner’ will bring 
you in a hundred and fifty, and that’s not bad interest for your money.” 

Mr. Dobb’s mouth watered as the mouth of an epicure who hears 
the eloquent description of some impossible banquet. If the lieutenant 
had been able to back Twopenny Postman and had won a hundred and 
fifty, the I O U’s which now seemed such miserable scraps of waste- 
paper might be converted into crisp bank-notes. Ah, then, what tri- 
umph to go to Matilda and say, “ Behold the fruits of a prudent invest- 
ment!” and he would be able to give her a new bonnet, and to treat 
himself to gorgeous velvet raiment, such as he had beheld with envy 
on the stalwart backs of the military dandies lounging in the Castleford 
High Street; and after doing this, he might still put fifty pounds in the 
bank in place of the abstracted thirty. 

But then he had trusted in the voice of the lieutenant before to-day. 
How about the other outsiders in which Mr. Catheron had so confidently 
believed ? How about Hydrophobia and Rhadamanthus, Mixed Biscuits, 
Newgate Calendar, and Alcibiades? all of whom had been represented 
to him as infallible,—all of whom had suffered ignominious defeat. Com- 
mon-sense whispered to the brewer’s clerk that Gervoise Catheron’s infor- 
mation was a delusion and a snare; but the demon of speculation posses- 
sed himself of Mr. Dobb’s other ear, and reminded him that a man cannot 
go on losing for ever, and that a speculator who has made half-a-dozen 
unlucky strokes is very likely to make a great coup on the seventh venture. 
Nor was Mr. Catheron himself slow to make use of this argument. 

“ Suppose Sir Josiah Morley had left off betting when he lost twenty 
thou. upon Skeleton,” said the lieutenant, “where would he be now? 
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Suppose Mr. Cheerful had given up training after the defeat of Gutta- 
Percha, the colt he gave two thousand five hundred for as a yearling? 
The secret of success on the turf is persistence; and the man who 
goes on long enough is sure to make a fortune. I know we’ve been 
deuced unlucky all the summer; but the tip I’ve got this time comes 
from a new quarter, and I know it’s a safe quarter. However, say no 
more about it. I’ve got no money, and you can’t lend me any, or get 
any body else to lend me any; so that settles the question.” 

But the question was by no means to be set at rest thus easily. The 
image of the ugly raw-boned horse haunted Mr. Dobb in the dead of 
the night, and his rest was broken by the visions of financial triumphs 
that might have been his if he had possessed a ten-pound note. Five 
pounds advanced to Catheron would have recompensed that gentleman 
for his information, and would have brought him in seventy-five pounds, 
out of which Henry Adolphus would have claimed sixty. With the 
other five the clerk could have speculated on his own account, and 
would have stood to win another seventy-five; and by this means the 
sixteenth of September would have beheld him possessed of a hundred 
and thirty-five pounds—the nucleus of a colossal fortune. Had Lafitte 
as much with which to begin his mighty career? Tumbling his long 
greasy hair feverishly upon what seemed a peculiarly lumpy pillow, Mr. 
Dobb beheld himself in a brilliant future; doing little bills for the 
Castleford officers at thirty per cent, and renewing them for another 
fifteen. Nor was the range of his mind’s eye limited to this glowing 
vision: far away in the immeasurable distance of dreamland, he saw the 
image of a man leaning against a pillar of the Stock Exchange, while 
his fellow-men gazed reverently on his rhadamanthine countenance as if 
they would therefrom divine the secrets of empires—and the name of 
that man was Dobb. 

The clerk went to his office, looking pale and flabby of aspect, the 
next morning; and writing to a customer on business connected with 
the brewery, he found himself beginning : 

“We take the Twopenny Postman to inform you that our X, XX, 
and XXX of last March are now,” &e. &e. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE GATHERING OF THE DOBBITES, 


Havine pledged himself to the carrying out of the entertainment 
which he had himself originated, Mr. Dobb was not the man to draw 
back, however distracted he might be by other interests. As prime 
mover of the picnic on Lemley Hills, Mr. Dobb’s honour was involved 
in the success of the entertainment; so between the twenty-fifth of 
August and the first of September he had very little time to think of 
Twopenny Postman. The day came in due course, and was exactly the 
kind of day that all picnickers would demand of Providence, if they dared 
beseech so temporal a boon—a regular blazer; a day on which the leaves 
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seem to crackle and blister, and the brown turf on the hill-side has an 
odour of hay; a day on which the cloudless blue sky makes you wink 
as you look heavenward; a day on which pleasure-seekers who issue 
forth blonde and delicate of aspect go home at night with the com- 
plexions of Red Indians. The picnickers assembling in Mrs. Dobb’s 
small sitting-room congratulated one another on the weather, and wore 
off the ceremonial edges of intercourse by that means. 

No social gathering could have been inaugurated with greater cere- 
mony. Mrs. Dobb, who was nothing unless she was intensely polite, 
had enough to do in making ceremonial presentations. There was Mr. 
Spinner’s sister, who had to be introduced to Mrs. Pocombe; and there 
was Mr. Smith’s mother—a mysterious old woman in a poke bonnet— 
who had not been invited, and who had to be introduced to every body. 
There were more new bonnets and more dazzling garments of every 
description than had been seen collected together on the pavement be- 
fore Amanda Villas within the memory of the inhabitants; and confiden- 
tial murmurs of “ fifteen and nine,” “seventeen and sixpence, my dear, 
and reduced from seven-and-twenty on account of the lateness of the sea- 
son,” might have been heard among the ladies; while even the men 
congratulated one another facetiously on their splendour of appearance. 

“ An early rise in the current price of starch may be safely prophesied 
by any one who beholds Spinner’s waistcoat. I saw that buff doeskins 
were looking lively, and I can understand the reason, now I contemplate 
my noble Pocombe’s legs. Never mind the creases in that blue frock of 
yours, Sanders; that young man at Cawly’s does not know how to fold 
a coat. I had mine ironed when I took it out last Saturday night; but 
do not blush, my Sanders; there is no shame in honest poverty.” Thus, 
in the abandon of his gaiety, said Mr. Dobb, as he stood amongst his 
Lares and Penates, with a decanter in one hand and a glass in the other. 
The decanter contained a cordial composed of gin, sugar, and orange- 
peel; which compound Henry Adolphus declared was almost as good 
as curagoa; but then “ almost” is a very wide word. 

An omnibus had been hired for the conveyance of the party, and 
that vehicle overshadowed Mr. Dobb’s mansion, while the clerk regaled 
his friends in the parlour. To the denizens of Amanda Villas, stationed 
at windows and lounging on door-steps, an omnibus might have been 
the newest and rarest object in creation, so fondly did they gaze upon 
the vehicle, on which “ Railway Station,” “ Roxborough-Arms,” “ Castle- 
ford,” “ King’s Head,” were inscribed in gilded capitals. But although 
an omnibus devoted to the public service may be the most common- 
place of conveyances, there is something almost awful in the idea of an 
omnibus withdrawn from its common uses and placed at the disposal of 
an individual. To have the destiny of an omnibus in one’s own hands; 
to be able to order that mighty vehicle to the right or the left; to take 
it up narrow lanes and ignominious turnings; to keep it standing un- 
conscionable periods before one’s own door, is to feel a sense of power 
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that is not without its intoxicating influence. It is to feel, in a minor 
degree, the triumphant thrill that must have stirred the veins of Joshua 
at Ajalon; it is to enjoy the sense of masterdom that makes a Robes- 
pierre drunken with blood, when he finds the axe of the national guillo- 
tine a plaything for his cruel hand. 

Henry Adolphus was not proof against the intoxication of the om- 
nibus. He looked at it with a fond admiring gaze, and discovered 
points of beauty which he had never found in that class of vehicle until 
now. And then there was the delight of packing the comestibles; the 
hampers which had to be “ humoured,” as the driver of the noble vehicle 
said; the brown bottles that had to be “offered” to all sorts of niches and 
corners, and were generally refused as too long or too wide. Surely so 
many gallon-measures of beer, so many hampers of provision, so many open 
baskets of green stuffs, were never stowed into the recesses of one om- 
nibus since the invention of that vehicle. A savoury odour, as of roast- 
fowl and overdone veal-pie, pervaded the atmosphere of Amanda Villas; 
and the mouths of Mr. Dobb’s neighbours watered as basket after bas- 
ket was handed into the vehicle, amid the rather derisive cheers of the 
juvenile population gathered around the gate. 

Dorothy arrived in the chaise-cart, driven by a hobbledehoy brother, 
and accompanied by two rosy-cheeked sisters; for so splendid had been 
the contributions from the home-farm, that Mr. Dobb had extended his 
invitations to the Tursgood family. And over and above all past con- 
tributions, Dorothy brought with her an offering which eclipsed all 
meaner gifts as the sun eclipses the stars. Miss Denison had been 
pleased to give her little maid pleasure on the occasion of this family 
festival, and had ordered the butler to pack a basket of wine—real wine, 
such as Sir Jasper drank with his own patrician lips, and which Sir 
Jasper’s friends considered it a privilege to share. The butler had 
done the thing with that liberality which distinguishes human nature 
in the disposal of other people’s property. 

Mr. Dobb could not resist the temptation of opening the basket; 
while his friends watched his proceedings in rapt admiration. The 
basket contained wines which the Dobb circle had only read of in 
books. Hock, in a tall tapering bottle; sparkling Moselle and Bur- 
gundy, in dainty envelopes of pink paper; a tiny flask of Maraschino, 
encased in wicker-work; a bottle of Madeira; and a bottle of port that 
had been bottled before Miss Denison’s birth. There were half-a-dozen 
bottles in all; and Mr. Dobb, counting them as they stood in a dazzling 
little cluster on his table, wondered whether he was bound in honour 
to devote the entire number to his friends’ delectation, or whether he 
might not fairly subtract a bottle or so for home consumption. But 
the eyes of his guests were upon him, and the hands of his guests were 
officiously active in putting the bottles back into the basket. Mr. Dobb 
watched their proceedings pensively, and began to think that he was 
rather a loser by this picnic. 
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A cruel disappointment awaited poor Dorothy in her cousin’s little 
parlour. She was looking so bright and happy in her neat muslin gown 
and pretty straw hat shadowing the rosy modest face, and hiding the 
dancing light in the hazel eyes; but her cherry-red under-lip fell like 
the lip of a child who is going to cry, when Mrs. Dobb gave her a little 
carelessly-folded, illegibly-written three-cornered note, which had been 
brought to Amanda Villas by a private in Gervoise Catheron’s regiment 
early that morning. 

“My DEAREST DOLL,” scrawled the lieutenant, “I have some con- 
founded business on my hands that will keep me in Castleford till after 
the two-o’clock post, and sha’n’t be able to join your party in time for 
the ’bus. If I can borrow any brute in the way of a horse, I'll ride over 
to the Hills in time to have a chat with my pretty pet; and in the 
mean time she must enjoy herself without the most miserable devil in 
existence, and her devoted, G. C.” 

The termination of the little note was not calculated to increase 
Dorothy’s happiness; but already she had discovered that to fondly love 
an unprincipled scamp is not quite the royal road to perfect peace and 
joy. She had begun to suffer all those vicarious tortures which it is 
woman’s mission to endure. She was not yet Mrs. Catheron; but she 
had already assumed that unequal share in a man’s existence which it 
is the privilege of a wife to enjoy. She could no more have smoked 
one of the lieutenant’s regalias than she could have drilled his men; but 
the debt which Mr. Catheron owed his tobacconist weighed more heavily 
on her mind than it did on his. And surely it was she who owed so 
much money to the tailor, and she who lived in hourly dread of arrest, 
and she who was snubbed and ill-treated by her commanding officer, 
and she who had lost money on the turf. Gervoise told her all his 
troubles, and the sympathetic little heart made a new torture for itself 
out of his every anxiety. 

It would have been a relief to her to have cried a little after the 
perusal of her lover’s letter; but she was fain to gulp down her tears 
and to look forward as hopefully as she could to the chance of see- 
ing Gervoise in the afternoon. Unhappily Mr. Catheron was not the 
best possible hand at keeping a promise; and poor Dorothy’s heart 
sickened as she thought how the long sunshiny day might drag itself 
out above all these noisy people without any blessed hour bringing 
her lover to her side, until the sun went down upon her desolation. 
She was glad to get into the farthest corner of the omnibus; and sat 
silent and unnoticed, while the vehicle drove at a dashing pace through 
the little streets, where the new houses looked such flimsy boxes of brick- 
and-mortar—so much mortar and so little brick—and were all so bare 
and raw of aspect, like slack-baked half-quartern loaves. They dashed 
into the High Street presently, and then away along the straggling out- 
skirts of the town, where Mr. Dobb, who acted as conductor, and sus- 
pended himself from a leathern strap in the most perilous attitude 
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he could assume, had ample scope for the indulgence of his lively fancy. 
That the vivacious Dobb bawled “City,” “Bank,” “Charing Cross,” 
&c., after the approved manner of the professional metropolitan con- 
ductor; that he plunged his head into the vehicle to ask if any gentle- 
man would ride outside for the accommodation of a lady; that he bade 
his friends get their money ready, and informed them that “children 
must be paid for;” that he goaded small boys to madness by asking 
them benevolently if they would have a ride, and insulting them by 
derisive gestures when they showed an inclination to accept his kindly 
offers; that he bewildered the drivers of passing vehicles by telling 
them in confidence that the omnibus contained the patients of the 
county lunatic-asylam—that the light-whiskered man on the knife- 
board was dangerous, and the elderly lady in the black bonnet had 
murdered eleven small children with a gingham umbrella; that he 
scared the senses of homely-faced market-women by offering to take them 
to impossible places; that he drove sportsmen to distraction by panto- 
mimic expressions of terror at sight of their guns, and by insulting sug- 
gestions as to the probability of their shooting their own boots; and 
that he did not hold his tongue for three consecutive minutes during 
the whole of the journey,—are facts that scarcely need any record. Given 
a facetious individual of the Dobb species, and poor indeed must be 
that imagination which will not enable its owner to prophesy the manner 
in which he will conduct himself on any particular occasion. 

Nor was the brewer’s clerk in the least degree exhausted by the 
exertions of the journey. His agreeable spirits did not abandon him 
once during that long blazing September day. Pleasure-seekers who 
enjoyed themselves upon the Lemley Hills were subject to that penalty 
which belongs to all elevated regions,—the obligation to stare wildly 
into space in search of such objects as the dome of St. Paul’s, the towers 
of Canterbury Cathedral, the Monument, Windsor Castle, Beechy Head, 
and other celebrated points of sight. No sooner had Mr. Dobb’s party 
alighted from the vehicle than this species of torture began. Offi- 
cious young men produced pocket-telescopes, which upon application 
to the normal eye only increased the mistiness of the atmosphere, but 
by aid of which the possessors of the instruments pretended to distin- 
guish the more salient features of five counties. Then commenced 
those differences of opinion that always arise upon these occasions. 
The dark splotch on the horizon which Mr. Spinner pointed out as 
Windsor Castle, Mr. Pocombe declared to be Canterbury Cathedral ; 
the spiky appearance which according to Mr. Sanders indicated the 
Needles, Mr. Smith positively affirmed was neither more nor less than 
the steeple of Langham Church; and then the vivacious Dobb availed 
himself of the opening presented to his genius, and pointed out the 
Rock of Gibraltar, Mount Vesuvius in full play, the topmost range of 
the Himalayas, the Kremlin, and the Wellington statue at Hyde-Park 
Corner; nor did he fail to describe the appearance of the Queen and the 
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young princesses, at that moment promenading on the slopes at Wind- 
sor, and distinctly to be beheld by the naked eye; and standing on tip- 
toe, and craning forward into space, Mr. Dobb declared that the savoury 
odours of the royal shoulder-of-mutton’ and onion-sauce, then being 
prepared in the Castle-kitchen, floated upward across the heather and 
the harebells, and inspired yearnings for the immediate opening of the 
baskets. After this the business of the day began—a hamper was 
opened, and the revellers had what they called a “snack;” but as it was 
asnack that involved the consumption of about a gallon of half-and-half, 
the voices and the spirits of the merrymakers rose considerably ere it 
was concluded. When the snack had been disposed of, the party broke 
up into little groups; and the chief amusement they found available 
seemed to consist in descending the steep hill-side for a few yards in a 
little nervous run, and then tumbling ignominiously and sliding to the 
bottom, not without a good deal of bumping against sharp stones and 
scraping over thorny bushes; after which ordeal there was all the delight- 
ful labour of scrambling up again over a slippery turf that afforded 
a very indifferent hold for the human foot, encumbered by the boot. of 
civilisation. Dorothy’s brother and sisters and the younger members of 
the company found a little hazel copse at the foot of one of the hills, 
and enjoyed themselves noisily among the rustling bushes. Poor 
Dorothy herself took little pleasure in the vulgar riotous companion- 
ship, the bare sunburnt hills, the plethora of good things to eat and 
drink. The castled crag of Drachenfels is a very dreary place without 
the “gentle hand” and the “ dear eyes” of the one beloved companion, 
who carries an atmosphere of Paradise into the dullest regions. Of 
course the great business of the day was the dinner. Whatever rapture 
Mr. Dobb’s party might affect as they gazed upon the romantic land- 
scape, the hazy distances, the purple horizon, and all the changing 
effects of light and shade that dappled the pastoral valleys and played 
upon the distant heights, the eyes of the pleasure-seekers were apt to 
wander back to the spot where Mrs. Dobb and another matron sat on 
the grass keeping guard over the baskets. A profound sigh of satisfac- 
tion arose simultaneously from every breast when the lively Dobb gave 
the signal for opening the hampers. Then, and then only, the real 
excitement of the picnic began. Torn muslins, sunburnt faces, scratched 
hands, and bruised elbows,—all the penalties attendant on rustic en- 
joyment were forgotten in the all-absorbing task of preparation. 
Spinner developed so great a talent for the arrangements of a dinner- 
table, that he exposed himself to his vivacious friend’s witicisms, and 
was declared to have begun life as a waiter in a cheap eating-house. 
Sanders showed himself a Hercules in the drawing of corks. Pocombe 
announced himself as gifted in the art of compounding a salad; and 
exhibited his talent by chopping the lettuces into a vegetable mince- 
meat, and then plunging them into a cold bath of vinegar. But this 
primitive mixture, which would have set a Brillat Savarin’s teeth on 
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edge for life; was highly approved of by Mr. Dobb’s party, who seemed 
to have an abnormal capacity for the consumption of vinegar. 

It would be a waste of labour to carry your dinner five hundred feet 
above the dome of St. Paul’s, unless you were sure of an improved appe- 
tite as a compensation for so much trouble. The Dobbites had no rea- 
son for complaint upon this score; the feast was a triumphal progress— 
from fowl and ham to fowl and tongue, from veal-pie to duck, from 
duck to beef and salad, from beef and salad to pastry, from pastry to 
cheese, and from cheese to every thing of a choleric tendency in the 
way of fruit. Poor sentimental Dorothy blushed for her cousin’s circle, 
and was almost glad her lover was not there to see what vulgar ravenous 
creatures her kindred owned for their friends. 

Sir Jasper’s wine had been reserved for the concluding splendour of 
the feast, and was duly handed round and discussed. Whether it was 
quite agreeable to the taste of the party may be a little doubtful. No 
one was bold enough to express an adverse opinion; and a party of con-- 
noisseurs dining at the Carlton could not have held their glasses up to 
the light, or inspected the little oily drops trickling on the transparent 
rim of the vessel, with a more critical aspect or a more orthodox air of 
deliberation. The mysterious old woman in the black bonnet brought 
discredit upon her kindred by remarking that the Maraschino was “ the 
best gin-and-peppermint she ever remembered partaking of;” but what 
can you expect from a person who wears a poke bonnet, and who is 
darkly suspected of having received three-and-sixpence a week from the 
parish in one specially hard winter? “It’s all very well fo talk about 
your days being long in the land, and so forth,” said Mr. Dobb when he 
discussed the day’s proceedings in the bosom of his family; “but there’s 
nothing in the Catechism about taking your mother to picnics, and I 
think Smith ought to have known better.” 

After the feast there was more tumbling down the hills and tearing 
of muslins; and by and by some one organised a circle for kiss-in-the- 
ring, which is a nice laborious game for a shadowless hill-top on a 
blazing afternoon; and the Dobbites grew livelier and louder as the sun 
sloped westward. To say that any one of the party had taken too much 
in the way of alcoholic stimulant would be to bring against them an 
accusation which with one indignant voice would have been repudiated: 
but there are few amongst the merry-makers who, looking for Windsor 
Castle in the distance, would not have been liable to be mystified by a 
vision of two towering keeps where only one should have appeared. 
There was a pleasant haziness in the minds of the Dobbites at this time 
in the afternoon, a dreamy indifference as to the future, a doubtful 
sensation with regard to the past, a shadowy idea that they had been 
enjoying themselves upon the Lemley Hills for a month or so, a vague 
uncertainty as to the day of the week and the time of year, and a bene- 
volence of feeling that embraced the universe, and was pathetic even to 
tears in its expression to individuals, 
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The sun was low in that bright western heaven, and a cool breeze 
came floating upwards from the valleys, as Dorothy wandered, sad and 
solitary, at some little distance from the noisy circle capering round and 
round on the hill-top. The eligible young men of the party had tried 
their hardest to induce Dorothy to join in their primitive sport, but she 
had drawn herself indignantly away from them; and there went a mur- 
mur round the circle to the effect that Miss Tursgood was keeping com- 
pany with an officer, and was proud. The feminine portion of the com- 
pany said “Stuck up!” and there were indignant exclamations of “ Well, 
I’m sure!” “ Did you ever see such airs?” “ We must be engaged to a 
duke, I should think, at the very least !” 

Dorothy walked away from them all with a swelling heart. Kiss-in- 
the-ring, indeed, with all those vulgar warm half-tipsy people; and he 
was descended from Edward the Confessor! If he had only been a 
linen-draper’s apprentice he would have been with her all day, like Miss 
Spinner’s young man, who had been perambulating the hills with his 
arm round the waist of his affianced in the eye of assembled mankind. 
And he was not coming at all; though he must have known how weari- 
some the long day would be to her without him. She could venture to 
cry now; and she did shed piteous tears under the shadow of her pretty 
hat—the hat she had decorated for him, for him, for him! Ah, miserable 
universe, which took all its light from him, and which became utter 
blackness and eclipse in his absence! And youth is such a delicious 
season, say the poets and romancers; and it is so sad to lose that early 
freshness of feeling; and the sound head of the philosopher is so miser- 
able an exchange for the passionate heart of the boy. Is there not a 
cross-grain of falsehood in the fabric of this truth? Is not that rather 
a spurious sentimentality which makes a man look back to the days when 
he was flogged for a false quantity or a forgotten tense, and fancy the 
usher’s rod must have been so delightful? There are people who would 
envy Dorothy her youth and freshness; but is it so very delicious to wander 
lonely on a sunburnt hill-side, suffering tortures of bitter disappointment 
and wounded love for the sake of a dark-faced scamp in the marines, 
who never had been, and never could be, worth an honest woman’s 
heartache? At eight-and-twenty Dorothy would have been wise enough 
to estimate the lieutenant’s character at its just value, and to resign her- 
self to the conviction that her only chance of happiness lay in sending 
him about his business at the earliest opportunity. At eighteen she 
thought of nothing, she remembered nothing, except that he had a 
straight nose and dark haggard eyes, and that she was ready to die for 
his sake; to die, as the Frenchwoman has it, not to save his life—that 
would be too easy a sacrifice—but to expire for no other reason than 
because he told her to die; to perish for the gratification of his passing 
whim; to throw away her existence in order that he might be pleased 
for a moment. 


While she was thinking of his unkindness; while the girlish heart 
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ached as if with an open wound, the sound of a horse’s hoofs was heard 
faintly in the distance, and all her sorrow was changed into joy. It 
was he. Who else should be riding to the Lemley Hills on that particular 
afternoon? She ran to the ridge, below which the bridle-path wound 
upwards. Yes, it was he; the clear bright eyes recognised that slender 
figure, mounted on a wretched gray hack, which had the impress of the 
livery-stable upon its every limb. But if he had been mounted upon 
one of Phaeton’s own team, or on one of those Venetian cavalli sfrenate 
which Peter Doria threatened to bridle, Dorothy could not have gazed 
upon him with fonder or more admiring eyes. She tripped lightly 
down the hill-side to meet him; and he dismounted at a turn of the 
path, and walked up the slope by her side, leading the horse. 

And Dorothy was happy. Her universe was light once more; 
though the sun that illumined it might have been brighter. When 
they came to the top of the hill, Mr. Catheron tied his horse to a 
hurdle, and left the animal to take what refreshment he could from the 
sunburnt grass, while his rider walked away with Dorothy. The lieute- 
nant was very gloomy; and on being entreated piteously to reveal his 
sorrows, told his companion that things were as bad as they could be. 

“T shall get kicked out of the confounded service, if I don’t take 
care, Dolly,” he said; “and then I suppose I must turn shoeblack or 
crossing-sweeper, or run backwards and forwards in the dust, selling 
Dorling’s correct cards on Derby-days. You’d better give up all 
thoughts of me, Doll, and look out for somebody better worth having. 
I’m up to my eyes in trouble and difficulty and—disgrace, I suppose 
some people would call it.” 

* And can nobody help you, Gervoise?” 

“Yes,” answered the lieutenant almost fiercely ; “any body could 
help me by lending me a few pounds; but nobody will do it.” 

“ Oh, Gervoise, you know J would if I had the money.” 

“ But you haven’t got it, you see!” returned Mr. Catheron testily; 
“so it’s no use talking of it. Ifyou had the national debt, you’d lend 
it me, I daresay. There’s lots of people who haven’t got money who’d 
lend it me if they had it. I want to find the ‘people who have got 
money and will lend it.” 

Mr. Dobb, whose inconstant spirit had wéaried of kiss-in-the-ring, 
suddenly perceived the two figures loitering side by side on the edge of 
the hill, and came bounding towards them with his cut-away coat 
flapping on each side of him like a pair of wings. 

“You go and have a game with the other ones, Dorothy,” said the 
clerk; “ Catheron and I have got something to say to each other.” 

Dorothy pouted, and looked appealingly at her lover. 

“Yes, Doll,” said the lieutenant, answering the look; “you go and 
amuse yourself with the others for a few minutes. Dobb wants to speak 
to me, and I want to speak to Dobb. Go—that’s a darling.” 

The girl hesitated for a moment, a little indignant at this summary 
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dismissal; and then the sweet womanly spirit triumphed over the sense 
of wounded dignity, and she released her lover’s arm with a smile, and 
went away. His interests might be involved in this interview with 
Dobb, and was she to stand in his way—she whose love was such a 
slavish unquestioning devotion? She left the two men, but not to play 
at vulgar games with those noisy people, who were shouting and whoop- 
ing at one another now in the convulsions of blind-man’s-buff. She 
wandered alone, and at a distance from them, looking at the splendid 
sunset sky, and thinking very sadly of her lover’s perplexities. 

“ Oh, if I were an heiress, like Miss Marcia!” she thought. “ What 
happiness to take him all my money, and throw it under his feet!” 

While Dorothy walked in one direction, Gervoise and the clerk 
paced slowly along the hill-side in the other. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Dobb; “any news of the Postman?” 

“Yes,” answered the lieutenant; ‘he’s receded in the betting, and 
now’s the time to get on to him, if one had the chance; for he’s as safe 
to win as a sovereign is to change into twenty shillings. There’s been 
a report of his having got a strain in his trial; but the man that writes 
to me saw his trial, and warrants him to beat every thing that’s out. 
I’ve got his letter in my pocket. I’ve waited all day, in hopes some- 
thing would turn up that would enable me to send him a P.-O.-O. by 
to-night’s post; but there’s no chance, and the horse may go up with a 
run at any moment. You can read his letter if you like.” 

The fascinated Henry Adolphus was only too eager to peruse the 
precious document which Gervoise Catheron extracted from his waist- 
coat-pocket. It was a greasy little half-sheet of paper, and smelt 
strongly of stale tobacco. 

“ HONERED Sir,” wrote Mr. Catheron’s correspondent, “ you can’t do 
bad in laying on to the Postman as hard as you can lay. He’s a sure 
card, he is, and there’s a potful of money to be got out of him—by them 
as has the spunk to go in and win. The scums are almost all on him.” 

“ What does he mean by ‘the scums’?” asked Mr. Dobb. 

“ Oh, that’s a way the swells have got of speaking of the book-men. 

Send me one of those scums, will you? I want to back something.’ 
That’s what your heavy swell says when he wants to speculate; but the 
scums make the big fortunes; and I know a man who gives three hun- 
dred a year for his house in Tyburnia, and began life by selling oranges. 
There’s no good in your aristocrats coming any nonsense in the ring, 
you know. You remember what Lord George Bentinck said: ‘ All 
men are equal on the turf, and under it!) But you may as well go 
on with the letter.” 

“ The scums are almost all on him, and I shall have hard lines to 
plant your money; so you’d better send me a P.-O.-O. per return, and 
I'll get the best terms I can for you.” 

Mr. Dobb read and re-read the letter as he loitered at his friend’s 
side. Prudence had whispered to him to beware of Mr. Catheron, 
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whose sanguine expectations had so often resulted, in disappointment; 
but prudence whispered no warning against the writer of this mystic 
communication, whose tone implied so much experience—who wrote of 
the Postman as if his winning were a certainty. 

“If I had the money,” said Henry Adolphus with sudden energy, 
“T’d lend it you. Yes, I would, Catheron, though you’ve sold me more 
than once; but I haven’t got a stiver.” 

There was a pause before the lieutenant responded to this speech; 
and when he did speak it was in a lower voice than usual. “But you 
could get the money,” he said, looking furtively at the clerk. 

“* How do you mean ?” 

“How do I mean! Come, Dobb, that won’t do, you know. You 
know what I mean well enough. It isn’t to be supposed that a confi- 
dential clerk, and a collecting-clerk, in such a business as Sloper and 
Halliday’s, hasn’t money at his command. I am a lieutenant in the 
marines, but I’m not quwife an ass for all that. You know well enough 
where to get money when you want it.” 

“ What!” roared, Henry Adolphus, turning savagely upon his compa- 
nion. “Do you think I’d steal the money that passes through my hands 
in the way of business? What do you take me for?” cried Mr. Dobb. 
In the intensity of his indignation he for once in a way forgot to be 
facetious. 

“Do I think you’d steal? That’s all stuff and nonsense, Dobb. Of 
course I know you wouldn’t steal. But who was talking about stealing? 
I’m sure I wasn’t. As collecting-clerk for Sloper and Halliday, a con- 
siderable amount of money must pass through your hands; and I’ve no 
doubt there are times and seasons when a considerable sum lies idle in 
your custody.” 

“Not often. Never when old Sloper is at home. I should like to 
see the old bird at it! That’s not the little game for him. Your money 
or your life are his sentiments, and he sticks to ’em. When he’s at 
home the iron safe in our office is cleared out every day ten minutes 
before the bank closes, and the venerable party carries over the neces- 
sary evil himself in a canvas-bag. Oh, he’s a downy old bird is old 
Sloper. If he eas born yesterday, he must have improved the shining 
hour in the interim like any number of the apis-mellifica tribe. Seven- 
teen-and-sixpence petty cash is about the utmost you'll find on our 
premises after banking-hours when he’s at home.” 

* But how about it when he isn’t at home?” 

“ Well, when the ancient governor’s out of the way there’s a good 
deal of carelessness—lesser Sally, as our friend M. Jean Crapaud would 
remark. Young Halliday’s a heavy swell, you know. Had his dragg- 
ings-up at Eton, keeps his five-and-twenty-toner on the Merdrid, and is 
always cutting the shop for ‘a wet sheet and a flowing sea, a wind that 
follows fast,’ and that sort of thing, you know.” 

“Well, he isn’t so sharp about the cash, is he?” 
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“No; he leaves the money in my custody for weeks together 
sometimes—but if you think I’d take any advantage of his confidence, 
you're addressing yourself to the wrong party; and all I can say is, the 
individual you require is out of town, and not expected home for some 
time. So you'd better call this day three years, or next Monday twelve- 
months, or at some equally approximate period,” concluded Mr. Dobb, 


who had entirely recovered his self-possession and his Maddison-Mor- 
tonianism by this time. 


The lieutenant bit ‘his lips savagely. 

“What a fool you are, Dobb!” he began. 

“Overpowered by this involuntary homage from a discriminating 
assembly, I rise to—” 

“Drop that rot for once in a way, can’t you? If you think it’s 
funny, I don’t; so you may as well reserve it for somebody who can 
appreciate that kind of humour. You are a fool, because you won't 
give a fellow time to make a proposition to you; but before he can say 
half-a-dozen words, you begin to ride the high horse, and sermonise 
about your honesty, as if you’d been asked to steal the crown-jewels, 
or manufacture a million of money in forged exchequer-bills. What 
T’ve got to say is this: old Sloper has gone to spend the autumn at Rot- 
terdam with his wife and family, I know that as well as you do; and if 
Halliday leaves the money in your hands between this and the fifteenth, 


you may just as well make use of what you want as not. The Postman 
is safe to win—” 


“ But if he doesn’t?” 

“T tell you he must. The fellows who are backing him are men who 
never make mistakes; and they’re not likely to be out this time. You 
can get twenty to one if you send your money up at once.” 

“T’ll see all the race-horses in Christendom in the bottomless pit 
first!” exclaimed Mr. Dobb; “no, no, old fellow; I’ve got a character to 
lose, and I’ve got a wife to keep. Try some other party. There’s the 
pious cashier at the Roxborough and Castleford bank, you know; goes 
to church three times every Sunday—cold dinner at one o’clock, and 
prayers in the evening; he’s the sort of party for a neat little forgery. 
I’m a reprobate, I am; and I ain’t up to the embezzlement dodge.” 

“Oh, very well,” answered Mr. Catheron; “I daresay something 
else will turn up. Twopenny Postman sha’n’t run without my having 
a few pounds upon him, if there’s money to be got in Castleford. Say 
no more about it.” 


“T ain’t going to,” replied Mr. Dobb, with an energetic disregard of 
grammatical rule. 

The two men turned, and walked silently towards the noisy group, 
who had gathered round a gipsy tea-kettle, and were winding up the 
entertainment with what Mrs. Dobb called a comfortable cup of tea, but 
what, upon the part of the gentlemen, seemed to be a comfortable glass 
of any thing that was to be had in the way of spirituous liquor. The 
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lieutenant accepted a glass of brandy-and-water very sulkily, and then 
stood above the gipsy-fire smoking moodily, with the red light of 
the burning wood flickering on his face. Dorothy watched him sadly. 
He took so little notice of her. His thoughts seemed so far away from 
her. Oh, dear, what a painful passion this love was! 

The Dobbites took their places in the omnibus by and by, with a 
great deal less ceremony and a great deal more skirmishing than had 
attended that operation in the morning. Some of the gentlemen were 
wildly gay, while others seemed possessed by a morbid melancholy. 
Some were slightly inclined to be captious, and others gave unmistak- 
able evidence of a quarrelsome tendency. Some of the ladies were ill, 
and some were noisy. Mrs. Smith complained of the veal-pie lying 
heavy on her chest; and Mrs. Spinner insisted on riding outside, and 
singing a Swiss song, with a “La, ou, a,” that was like the premonitory 
symptoms of sea-sickness, and was openly slapped by the scandalised 
Spinner. Dorothy rode outside, with Gervoise Catheron’s sheltering 
arm surrounding her plump shoulders, and keeping off the cold; and, 
oh, all the disappointment of the day was amply recompensed by that 
delicious drive through the cool night-air, with a million golden stars 
above, and a beautiful shadowy landscape flitting by like a dream below. 
What did it matter that Mr. and Mrs. Spinner were quarrelling all the 
time? What did it matter that the vehicle had to be stopped more 
than once to obtain drams with a view to the settlement of that veal- 
pie on Mrs. Smith’s chest, or that Henry Adolphus made the night 
hideous with comic-songs? What did it matter that the party baited 
at road-side inns where rough men and boys came out to stare at them, 
as if they had been a show; or that they went whooping through drowsy 
little villages, where the lights were twinkling dimly in bedroom-win- 
dows, and where scared villagers peered from their casements as at a 
troop of noisy demons? What did any thing matter? Her lover was 
by her side ; and life was beautiful. 

Gervoise Catheron parted sulkily from his friend the brewer’s clerk, 
declining to enter that gentleman’s hospitable mansion, although Dorothy 
begged him to do so; for she was to sleep in her cousin’s spare room, 
and had looked forward to the delight of an evening which would not 
be broken by her early departure. He left the party immediately after 
assisting Dorothy to alight, and went back to his quarters alone. But he 
saw Mr. Dobb in Castleford the next day, and again the day after that; 
and he had a long talk with him in his office on the following day; and 
by that night’s post money-orders for a considerable amount went up to 
Mr. Catheron’s friend in London, to be hazarded on the fortunes of 
Twopenny Postman, half in the name of the lieutenant, half in the 
name of the clerk. 

And in the bosom of his family that night Mr. Dobb was dull and 
gloomy, while his faint attempts at the facetious had a ghastly air that 
struck terror to the tender heart of his devoted partner. 
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Che Streets of the World. 


By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 





Wasuineton, D. C.: PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 


THE “avenues” in the city of Washington are supposed to run parallel 
to each other, and to be named after the different States in the Union. 
The streets are supposed to be christened alphabetically: thus the 
British Legation is in H. Street, and the club at the corner of A. Street. 
There are also some streets which are supposed to be named numeri- 
cally—from First Street to Five Hundred and Fiftieth Street, if you 
please. I say supposed; for every thing connected with Washington is 
the barest of suppositions and the most untenable of hypotheses. Wash- 
ington is an exceedingly well-meant city, which may account for its 
being so remarkably like the place which is said to be paved with good 
intentions. It is supposed to be the Federal capital; it is supposed to 
be the place of residence of the Chief Magistrate of the United States 
and of his ministers, and of the diplomatic agents accredited to the 
great Republic. It is supposed to be the seat of the legislature and the 
supreme court of judicature of the commonwealth. It is supposed to 
contain many splendid public buildings and many commodious govern- 
ment-offices. In fact, Washington, D. C.—by which is meant District 
of Columbia, initials affixed to it to distinguish itself from the five hun- 
dred other Washingtons scattered over the States—is like what the 
Right Rev. Dr. Colenso would endeavour to prove the Books of Moses 
to be: nothing but “supposes.” There is but one thing certain about 
Washington. It is an abominable hole; “ you may bet your pile on that”: 
to quote General Ingalls, writing to a friend at Washington, just before 
Spottsylvania, to say that Lieut.-General Ulysses 8. Grant had made a 
“ten strike” in the Wilderness. To “bet your pile” is to wager a smaller 
or larger heap of dollars; and to make a “ten strike” is to knock over 
all the ten pins in a bowling-alley at one blow. 

* Sir,” to me said the Hon. W. Seward, in January 1863, “you must 
not regard Washington in the ordinary European light: you must not 
look upon it as a metropolis, a capital, in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term. Sir, you must study it as an imperial village—as an assem- 
blage of rural constituencies, brought together to serve a national pur- 
pose.” Respect for the amenities of society and for the exalted position 
of my interlocutor prevented my informing the Secretary of State that 


I looked upon Washington as a beast of a place; but I thought so, 
nevertheless. 
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And so it is. The Americans themselves admit it. Washington, 
D. C., is the only neutral ground on which Yankees and foreigners can 
meet, and be unanimous in condemnation. You may abuse Washington 

‘as much as ever you like, without fearing to raise the Federal “ dander.” 
Woe be to you if you say any thing against Boston, or New York, or 
Philadelphia, or compare any one of those cities disadvantageously with 
the cities of Europe you may have seen! You would be, under those 
circumstances, in as evil case as though you had turned your nose up at 
the Equator, or had spoken disparagingly of the North Pole. But you 
may gird at Washington to your heart’s content; you may hit it re- 
morselessly, for it has no friends. I never met with either the most 
patriotic or the most prejudiced of Americans who had a word to say in 
favour of Washington as a dwelling-place. It is universally given up 
asa bad job. “ Vedi Napoli,” cry the Neapolitans, “e pot mori.” Now 
you may see Washington, and then die of disgust and discomfort ; but, 
in order to avoid premature dissolution, I should advise you not to see 
it at all. Visit it by proxy. Go there in the spirit, but in the flesh 
give it a wide berth. There are plenty of stereoscopic views of Wash- 
ington. Send to Messrs. Philp and Solomon for the latest photographic 
productions of Mr. Gardner’s studio, but give the actual city the go-by. 
Or, better still, ‘read my book,” as the late Mr. Abernethy used to say. 
I don’t mean my humble works in particular, but those cf any honest 
and intelligent tourist: say Russell, or Dicey, or Mackay; or that 
wonderful description of Washington in Mr. Charles Dickens’s American 
Notes—a description which has often been imitated, but never ap- 
proached, much less surpassed. 

I never met with an American yet who went to Washington, or, 
being there, abode in the wretched hole more than twenty-four hours, 
save under compulsion. A lady, forced to repair thither, generally 
remarks, “I am going to that dreadful Washington ;” a gentleman 
usually observes, “I’m goin’ down to Washington, and be (somethinged) 
to it!” 

It is said, proverbially, that if you give a dog a bad name, you might 
as well hang him. Washington has about the worst name it is possible 
for transatlantic disparagement to give it. It is literally a place not 
fit for a dog to live in; but it is not within the resources of science to 
hang Washington. It cannot be cured, and must be endured, although 
it has long reached the unendurable stage. It cannot be, seemingly, 
abolished, extirpated, or put down. It is pretty well known that the 
humble individual who pens these lines has‘been an ardent and sincere 
sympathiser with the North during the present struggle. He regards 
the secession of the South as a wicked, parricidal, fratricidal, and matri- 
cidal struggle. He looks upon the bombardment by the South of Fort 
Sumter as an act only equalled in turpitude by the attempt of some 
nameless miscreant during the last century to set the Thames on fire. 
The subsequent hurling on the part of the Federals of Greek fire and 
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other sugar-plums on the city of Charleston—the Sodom and Gomorrah, 
comme chacun sait, of the Confederacy—he looks upon as a wholesome 
purgation and well-merited chastisement, specially ordained by Provi- 
dence for the correction of a race wicked enough to have been born in 
South Carolina, to have inherited property in niggers from their fathers 
and mothers, and depraved enough to eat slap-jack and keep their 
Madeira in their garrets instead of their cellars. In a word, the writer 
can only regard the Southerners and their native land with horror, aver- 
sion, and amazement. They are to him a component part of the Mystery 
of Iniquity, and in his judgment fire, brimstone, burning marl, torpedoes, 
catamarans, stink-pots, fine, imprisonment, and confiscation are a great 
deal too good for them. ‘Yet does the writer—yet do I—frankly admit 
that I would have forgiven the wicked, wicked rebels all their enormities 
—that I would have forgiven them all their impiety, all their cruelty, 
all their disloyalty, in breaking up the best government the world has 
ever seen—that I would have forgotten that every Southern planter is 
prima facie a villain, and that the gumbo-soup formerly consumed in 
the State of Louisiana was made of little niggers’ fingers and toes,—if the 
Confederates had only done one little thing. When they last invaded 
Maryland and marched into the very suburbs of Washington, why didn’t 
they take heart of grace, march a mile and a half further, and burn 
down Washington altogether? Nobody would have regretted it. I 
fancy even that the President would have been grateful for the outrage, 
and that Congress would have passed a vote of thanks to the destroyer. 
The Capitol is certainly a beautiful building; the Treasury is handsome; 
the Patent-office stately; the Post-office huge. The White House is some 
*‘puntins”; Mr. Riggs the banker has a fine house; his partner, Mr. Cor- 
coran—a gentleman of unhappily Southern tendencies, now a proscribed 
exile—bnilt close by a really beautiful edifice which he dedicated (see 
the entablature) “to Art,” but which the government have dedicated to 
arms, by violently laying hold of it, and turning it into a depdt for 
soldiers’ clothing; and six hundred guests can sit down at Willard’s 
“table d’héte every day. But still Washington would be better for being 
burnt down. Better still would it be were its very foundations rooted 
out, and its site sown with salt. 'The world would be rid then of one of 
the most disagreeable cities ever known. The worst of the matter is, 
that Washington has a habit, after it has actually been destroyed, of 
starting up again uglier and more disagreeable than ever. Like a 
hideous phcenix, it is always rising from its ashes. The British did 
their best, and in a very savage Vandalic manner too, in the year 1814, 
to ruin Washington root and branch. They careered up and down Penn- | 
sylvania Avenue a torch in one hand and a crowbar in the other. They 
gobbled up Mr. President Madison’s dinner, drank his choice wines, and 
finished up by burning his house down. The Americans declare that 
they kissed the presidential cook and stole the presidential spoons; but 
I am loth to believe that an army of Peninsular veterans could have 
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been guilty of such excesses. It is certain that they burnt down the 
Treasury and the Capitol, and gutted the Patent-office of its almost 
priceless contents; that they made an attack on the office of the National 
Intelligencer, smashed the presses, threw the types out of window, and 
offered to hang the editor; while, to complete the catalogue of their 
crimes, the Yankees say that Admiral Cockburn and General Ross took 
up their quarters at the house of a poor widow woman, called for the 
very best, ate a hearty supper, got very “ tight”—their orgie being illu- 
minated by the ruddy glare of the burning Treasury opposite—and when 
they went away, contumeliously refused to pay for their board. But 
Washington rose supreme and triumphant from these accumulated in- 
juries. The snake of Pennsylvania Avenue was scotched, but not killed. 
In a few months not a trace of the mischief done by the British troops 
was visible, and the city arose again as big, as shabby, as dirty, as 
dusty, and as hideous as ever. But why didn’t those Confederates 
make a dash at it? It may have been a point of honour with the 
Yankees to repair Washington after the injury wreaked upon it by the 
depraved and reckless Britisher; but if Dixie had destroyed it, Uncle 
Sam might not have thought it worth re-edification. At the time of 
the “great scare” of 64, Washington was almost entirely undefended. 
The fortifications on the side where the Confederates made their ap- 
proach were all but useless. There were no troops to speak of in the 
city; and artificers, labourers, negroes, invalids, clerks from the public 
offices, boys and old men, had to be gathered together to man the hastily- 
constructed earthworks. The Confeds, who by an almost unexampled 
“spurt” of audacity had advanced thus far into the bowels of the land, 
and who might, to all seeming, have stormed, captured, or razed Wash- 
ington to the ground with the greatest imaginable ease, suddenly paused 
in their enterprise. They exchanged a few shots with the defenders of 
the place, demolished a few shanties and an ice-cream saloon, frightened 
a good many old ladies out of their wits, played the dickens with old 
Mr. Blair’s house at Silverspring, avowedly in retaliation for the destruc- 
tion of a Southern gentleman’s house in the Shenandoah Valley, and 
retreated as rapidly as they came. Their disappearance, like their ad- 
vent, was literally as mysterious as that of a thief in the night; and so 
entirely were their movements and their numbers shrouded in secrecy, 
that to this day it is not known whether the Federal capital was menaced 
by an army of five hundred or five thousand men. But it cannot be 
doubted that Pennsylvania had what is vulgarly termed a “ very narrow 
squeak of it.” 

It being thus universally conceded that Washington is a most 
wretched and comfortless place,—all but uninhabitable,—it may be a 
matter of astonishment that any body should live there. The per- 
manent population is estimated at about sixty thousand, and during 
the Session of Congress there is a floating population of about twenty 
thousand more. The vast majority of these persons come to Wash- 
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ington because they are compelled to do so, and remain there because 
they cannot help themselves. The two large, brawling, dirty, drunken 
hotels, Willard’s and the National, are always crammed with guests. 
The smaller, but more brawling, more dirty, and more drunken hostel- 
ries are always filled to repletion; house-rent is enormously dear, and 
decent lodgings can scarcely be obtained for love or money. Whence 
this affluence of strangers? it may be asked. Congress is the great 
magnet which attracts all these floating particles to one point; and 
most firmly do the particles stick to the magnet. To judge from their 
tenacity of grip and severity of adhesion, you might think they brought 
packets of bird-lime or casks of marine-glue with them. They stick to 
the Capitol like grim death. Senators and representatives together do 
not number five hundred individuals; the governmental departments 
may give employment to about two thousand more; the corps diplo- 
matique, ministers plenipotentiary, ministers resident, secretaries of 
legation, and attachés, can scarcely exceed a hundred persons, and a 
round dozen makes up the personnel of the President and his Cabinet; 
but beyond all these enters into calculation a pushing, striving, jos- 
tling, covetous, spitting, swearing, and smoking mob of place-hunters, 
contractors, sub-contractors, speculators, grievance-mongers, newspaper 
correspondents, inventors, spies, toadies, parasites, bores, duns, govern- 
ment creditors, loafers, and shysters, log-rollers, wire-pullers, axe-grinders, 
lobbyers, lawyers, brokers, political parsons, professional politicians, con- 
vention organisers, patent agents, and financeerers generally. The 
Capitol, the White House, and the Department of State, are regarded 
as so many chandlers’ shops full of loaves and fishes, and those who 
hunger and thirst after the “unclean drippings of office” are always 
flocking backwards and forwards between the Department of State and 
Willard’s, between Willard’s and the White House, between the Capitol 
and the National. Moreover, as Americans are much given to taking 
their wives, daughters, cousins, and female relatives generally, with 
them wherever they go, there is a large floating body of ladies in 
Washington, quite strange to the place, quite devoid of any resident 
connections or acquaintances in it. They have absolutely nothing to 
do, and they do it with the most amiable persistency. They roam up 
and down the avenues, not shopping; for, with the exception of Philp 
and Solomon’s book-store, and Brady’s photographic gallery—a branch 
of his great establishment in Broadway, New York—there are positively 
no places in Washington where a lady can buy any thing worth pur- 
chasing, or see any thing worth seeing,—but idling and trapesing up 
and down in a shiftless and disconsolate manner. The pavement, as in 
most American cities, is in an execrable condition. You are smothered 
in mud during the winter months, and suffocated in dust during the 
summer; while as to spring or autumn, there is none. There are few 
carriage-drives or rides in or out of Washington, and the foot-pavement, 
owing to the numbers of filthy negroes and filthier soldiers about, 
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is almost useless as a promenade for ladies; so that, in fact, I don’t 
know what possible temptation there can be for the fair sex at Wash- 
ington to go out at all, except it be for the purpose of spoiling their 
gay and expensive wearing-apparel. But they will go out in radiant 
fluttering groups, notwithstanding. Nothing will keep an American 
lady at home. At Washington it frequently happens that she has no 
home, properly so called, in which to remain; so, as it cannot always be 
meal-times, and balls are only given at night, and Sanitary Fairs are not 
an every-day occurrence, and sewing is not fashionable, the poor ladies— 
when they get tired of dawdling about the garish drawing-rooms at the 
hotels, or strolling through the corridors with their arms round one 
another’s waists, or lying on their beds with their shoes off, or reading 
trashy or blood-and-thunder novels, or threatening to “switch” their 
noisy and insubordinate offspring,—a threat which they are too lazy 
and too kind-hearted to carry out,—or squabbling with their nurses, or 
ringing for the negro waiter who never comes, or drearily gossiping, or 
shrilly conversing with such stray male creatures as may be about, or 
eating ice-creams or drinking iced-water—put on their smart bonnets 
and their flowing mantles, and sail away—any where, any where out of 
the world of boredom. They loiter about the grounds of the Capitol, 
and the corridors and ante-chambers of that rambling but decidedly 
superb structure. They fill the galleries of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, and yawn or giggle through the debates. They 
flock into Brady or Gardner’s gallery to have their cartes de visite 
taken, or to see whether any of their male or female friends or acquaint- 
ances have had theirs taken lately. If it be a reception-day at the 
White House, they look in on the Chief Magistrate. They stare, are 
stared at, have their corns trodden upon and their skirts rumpled, and 
go away. At night there are official and ministerial receptions, or balls, 
or “hops,” at the hotels. Now and again one of the foreign diplo- 
matists gives a grand dinner, or an evening party; but only the ¢dife are 
invited. Occasionally a Barnum, a Wendell Phillips, a Bayard Taylor, 
or a Miss Dickenson comes to lecture; or, better still, there is a public 
meeting, with some such ranting demagogues as Parson Brownlow, or 
Cheever, or Hiram Wallbridge, to spout and blaspheme and talk tall. 
The American ladies enjoy public meetings and the bunkum howled 
thereat with quite as keen a zest as English ladies enjoy the Opera. 
Finally, there are in Washington two or three of the worst theatres 
to be met with any where in the United States or in the semi-civilised 
world. Washington is not pious, and theatre-going is fashionable 
enough; but I don’t think I ever witnessed, out of the New Cut or 
poor old Greenwich Fair, such thoroughly rubbishing performances as 
those which take place at the “gaffs” of Washington. A star makes, 
from time to time, his appearance in the theatrical hemisphere of 
Washington. It is Hackett or Edwin Booth, Maggie Mitchell or Vest- 
vali, Mattie Henriques or Owens; but the staple of entertainments 
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given at the Washington theatres is beneath that of a fifth-rate English 
provincial town.* 

This is but a dreary round of amusement, you must confess; but I 
am not aware, so far as the ladies are concerned, of there being any 
thing else of the nature of recreation at Washington. The men are 
better, or rather worse off. They have the great refugium peccatorum. 
There is plenty of profligacy and vice. In 1863 Washington swarmed 
with gaming-houses. I have heard that since then the most flagrant of 
these infernos have been shut up by the military authorities; but, with 
any number of senators, congress-men, speculators, and shoddyites 
always willing to gamble, I have no doubt of there being plenty of 
places still maintained for their surreptitious accommodation; and 
should faro, poker, euchre, and old Sledge fail them, there are always 
Bourbon and old Rye to fall back upon. I have heard Americans 
declare that Washington is, for its size and population, the most 
drunken city in the Union. The existence of the “ Hole in the Wall,” 
or “ Senate private lunch-room,” in the very Capitol itself, has recently 
been made scandalously manifest through the escapade of a person whom 
it would be impolitic, in the present condition of American politics, to 
make further allusion to. This “Hole in the Wall” has been closed, 
or, at least, reduced to a teetotal régime by solemn resolution; but this 
step, well-intentioned as it undeniably is, will not go far, I apprehend, 
towards fostering the excellent quality of temperance among American 


legislators in particular, or among the population of Washington in 
general. They are a great deal too far gone for that. Washington in 
general—Pennsylvania Avenue in particular—are full of “ Holes in the 
Wall,” of groggeries and rum-holes, of bars and whisky-shops, where 
the solemn and national ceremony of “ liquoring up” and “ getting tight” 


goes on from morning till night, and very often runs over into the small 
hours. 


* This paper was written some months before the assassination of Abraham 
Lincoln by John Wilkes Booth. I little thought, when I sat down to its compo- 


sition, to what detestable notoriety Ford’s Theatre at Washington was doomed to 
rise, 
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Your Vote and Iuterest. 


Not many months have elapsed since Lord Brougham, leaning on the 
arm of a friend, entered just over the threshold of the House of 
Commons, for the first time since he had quitted it in 1830, on his 
appointment as Lord Chancellor. Like “ Wellington on the field of 
Waterloo,” the aged leader was desirous of gazing for a moment or 
two, on the old battle-ground where he had so often earned distinction. 
To both men the sight was saddening. The Duke thought of the friends 
he had lost, and the ex-member for Yorkshire saw before him very few 
faces that he could recognise. Perhaps the only familiar face left—and 
that was “with a difference”’—was Lord Palmerston’s. Death and 
adverse election-contests had scattered all the rest; and the ex-tribune 
of the people moved tearfully away from the assembly where he had 
hoped to see friends, and where he found only strangers. 

Lord Palmerston is probably the only member of Parliament who 
during the last session reached the sixtieth year of his legislatorship. 
He has been again to his constituents as light of heart, as ready yet 
cautious of tongue, as perfect in presentment, as prompt to take all the 
points of his adversaries, on his own buckler, as he was in 1806, when 
he canvassed Cambridge University against Lord Henry Petty (after- 
wards Marquis of Lansdowne), and overcame the reluctance of the old 
dons by his admirable acting. Isaac Milner, as he sat in his room at 
Queen’s College, hardly knew what to make of the well-dressed young 
fellow, with his quiet, modest, respectful air, seasoned by a dash of 
pleasant audacity. “We conversed a full hour,” wrote the dean to 
Wilberforce, “on the subject of the slave-trade; and I can assure 
you that a more ingenuous appearance I never saw. The young 
man’s conscience seemed hard at work, for fear, not of saying too 
little, but of saying too much—viz. of saying more than he could justify 
to his own mind, from the little consideration which he had given to 
the subject. He is but a lad,” adds the dean, of our present octo- 
genarian premier; “he is but a lad; but I could not discover the most 
latent hostility, or ground for suspecting hostility; and he must be a 
deceiver indeed of a very deep cast, if he deceives at all, in this 
instance. In a word, all things considered and weighed over and 
over, and not brought to a crisis till between nine and ten this morn- 
ing, I declared for him.” Indeed, this ingenuous lad, who is so in- 
genuous now at eighty odd, this modest youth, who has never since 
lost his modesty, this boy, whose conscience was so terribly afflicted 
threescore years ago, as we saw it afflicted many a night of the last 
session—lest he should unwittingly compromise himself,—puzzled the 
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stalwart dean, as well as Robert Grant and some other of the nobs. 
They “were not convinced that Lord Palmerston would be sound as to 
the slave-trade;” but the boy-candidate was so insinuating, and courteous, 
and self-possessed, and good-humoured, and irresistible generally, that 
the huge dean, who had wormed professional secrets out of Mendoza 
the pugilist, could not see through, and yet he thoroughly believed 
in, the considerate and conscientious young man who looked at him 
demurely and talked him into a conviction that he was better qualified 
for a member of Parliament than Lord Henry Petty. Dean Milner’s 
support of Lord Palmerston, in this his first essay to get into Parlia- 
ment, procured for the candidate many votes which he would not other- 
wise have acquired. Nevertheless, this support did not bring success 
to the most modest and conscientious of young lords. His opponent, 
Lord Henry Petty, was returned, and went up, as representative of 
Cambridge University, to that short-lived Parliament, the existence of 
which fell short of half-a-year’s duration. 

The lordly candidate with a conscience soon obtained admission 
into that assembly, of which he has ever since been 4 member. But he 
has not always had the same weight in the House. At first, he was only 
a silent member; next, he spoke as modestly as he had ever spoken to 
Dean Milner; by and by, he spoke more, but he was considered little 
better than a prosy, even a “humdrum” speaker; but when his oppor- 
tunity came he seized it with alacrity, astonished the House by his 
eloquence, and lived to smile a deprecating yet complacent smile at Sir 
Robert Peel, who once—it is hardly to he written—accused Lord 
Palmerston of nothing less than “assurance!” He smiled the same 
smile at the now-forgotten member who once charged him with “rest- 
less activity and incessant meddling.” And not less bland and com- 
placent was the smile with which he acknowledged Peel’s description of 
him as a “pure old Whig,” and added thereto, by way of proof that the 
“pure old Whig” knew his man, the prophecy that in about five years 
from that time Sir Robert would, at the head of an united cabinet, pro- 
pose the abolition of the Corn-laws—a prophecy which was realised in 
four months within the limit of time specified. 

About the period when the abolition of the slave-trade became an 
election-cry, the first idea of obtaining a thorough reform in parliamen- 
tary representation presented itself to that distinguished and hardly- 
dealt-with man, the late Lord Cochrane. He had stood for Honiton, 
where the independent electors were thoroughly consistent, for they 
never swerved from their principle of invariably giving their voices to 
“Mr. Most.” That lucky individual was the candidate who gave the 
greatest amount of five-pound notes and of five golden guineas, among 
the constituents, who, it must be said, never expected less than that sum 
for a bare promise to vote. Lord Cochrane declined to purchase success 
at this cost. His opponent, Mr. Bradshaw, consequently gained the 
election ; but a few men whom he declined to bribe, or to whom purity 
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of election was dear, recorded their votes for Lord Cochrane. Now to 
every one of these enlightened electors, the gallant losing candidate, 
after the final close of the contest, gave ten pounds ten shillings, 
through his agent, in the public market-place, under beat of drum, pro- 
vincial eloquence, and unmitigated satisfaction, save on the part of those 
who had voted for Bradshaw, and who thought themselves wronged by 
him, to the amount of “ /’-pun-five.” Lord Cochrane bided his time till 
there was again a vacancy for Honiton. On his then becoming a can- 
didate he carried every thing before him. All the electors voted for a 
man who gave ten pounds ten shillings (after the close of the poll) to 
every constituent who voted for him. As soon as my lord had been de- 
clared “duly elected,” the disinterested electors gathered in the market- 
place, and waited, with sublime confidence, for their wage. But nu 
agent was there, nor did any ever come, nor was any honorarium offered 
them. A little distrustful, the Honiton enfranchised public then ap- 
plied to Lord Cochrane ; but he denied all liability, explained that he 
had promised no voter a bribe, and that he would pay no man for his 
vote. If he had distributed money to the few who had supported him 
at the last election, it was when that election was over, and the electors 
could not be influenced by the gift ; but if the constituency looked upon 
such a distribution as implying that Lord Cochrane would be equally 
liberal on all future electioneering occasions, they in fact charged him 
with bribery, which his soul abhorred! The Honiton folk were exqui- 
sitely deluded by the gallant sailor, who thus entered Parliament on very 
cheap terms. He would not have been able thus easily to meet the 
expenses of his subsequent Westminster election ; but on that occasion 
he was greatly assisted by the firm of Justerini and Brooks, who ad- 
vanced the money that was needed, and had no great cause, it is said, to 
be agreeably surprised by the return which was made for such a service. 

Every body laughed at, and nobody pitied, the Honiton voters. The 
“rotten borough system” was then a reproach to the land. In some 
cases the system collapsed under the weight of its own iniquity, like 
Shoreham, which lost the franchise through the illegal practices of its 
famous, or infamous, Christian Club, the members of which valued their 
votes and privileges of franchise at a far higher rate than they did their 
souls and their chances of salvation. But Shoreham was not alone in 
its infamy. Let us glance at some of its compeers. 

Bramber, in Sussex, was long known, to its reprobation, by the name 
of “The Rape of Bramber.” The right of voting‘lay in the tenants of 
certain houses built on ancient foundations. These; houses were miser- 
able thatched cottages; and the tenants were ayscore-of miserable la- 
bouring men in the employ ofthe Duke of Rutland and Lord Calthorpe, 
who chose the “returning constable,” and pointed out to him the can- 
didates whom he should return after the twenty voters had gone through 
the farce of polling. To the nominees of the proprietors of the borough 
there was often an opposition, set up as a protest rather than with any 
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idea of its being successful. But this opposition was as often a thorn 
in the side of the borough-mongering peers ; for it reminded them, as 
well as their wretched tenants and nominees, that a spirit was up and 
active which threatened the evil predominancy of the peers, and which 
taught what was then called “ insubordination” to the people. 

But there was worse than Bramber in the record of electoral iniquity 
—a record which inspired Cobbett with his burning Saxon eloquence, and 
caused many a politician to find support to his arguments for reform, in 
quotations beginning with, “ As Mr. Cobbett justly says.” 

There was Wootton Basset, for which the families of Clarendon and 
Bolingbroke contended, till, having spent more than the fee-simple might 
have been purchased for, they agreed to send each a member. The 
voters were about two hundred inhabitants paying scot and lot, but they 
were all dependent on the two lords at the heads of these families. This 
arrangement had gone on for nearly a quarter of a century, when, in 1807, 
an attorney, one|Kibblewhite, went down from London and defeated the 
united lordly interests, by the magic of buying votes at a tariff varying 
from twenty to five-and-forty guineas each. One of Kibblewhite’s 
members on this occasion expended four thousand guineas in the pur- 
chase of his triumph. Kibblewhite retained his power for some years, 
by obtaining a majority in the corporation, and by erecting new houses 
for electors in his interest. When his influence was paramount, he sold all 
by virtue of which that influence was exercised, but the purchasers found 
that they had not bought therewith the patronage ofthe borough. The 
families of Clarendon and Bolingbroke recovered that, and contrived to 
keep it till the Reform Bill destroyed the old, and inaugurated a new era. 

In that earlier period, “‘Grampound and rascalry” might have been 
inscribed on all the electoral banners of that ancient Cornish borough. 
This place was not one where a single voter returned his representative; 
it was one where there were forty-two voters, every one of whom sold 
his vote to the highest bidder. Those voters, when they were under 
the ownership of Lord Mount Edgecombe, never knew even so much as 
the names of the candidates till the day of election revealed to them for 
whom they were bidden to vote. It was customary to give them a gra- 
tuity; but a quarrel having arisen touching the time when the gratuity 
was to be given, before or after the election, the enlightened constitu- 
ents, who had often been cheated of their wages when the election-day 
was past, went and sold themselves in a body to Lord Eliot. Subse- 
quently they returned or resold themselves to their old allegiance; but, 
in truth, these “rascally Grampounders” observed allegiance to nobody 
but him who bribed most liberally. They once boasted that, at con- 
tested elections for the borough, they had received three hundred guineas 
a man for their votes! 

If we pass from Grampound to Gatton in Surrey, we shall meet 
with another example of the old rotten-borough system. Gatton had 
been bought and sold, and sold and bought again, like an old bedstead, 
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till it was finally purchased by Sir Mark Wood, at the price of some- 
thing over a hundred thousand pounds. The right of election was in 
the freeholders having their freeholds in their own occupation, and in- 
habitants paying scot and lot. Wood, having purchased the whole 
borough, was the sole freeholder. In this borough there were but six 
houses, all of which were his own. He occupied one, and let out the 
other to weekly tenants—he paying all the taxes, of which he was col- 
lector, as well as being churchwarden, overseer, surveyor of highways, 
borough magistrate, and appointer of the local constable, who was re- 
turning officer, and who duly returned Sir Mark, after the baronet had 
proposed himself to himself, had approved of himself by himself, had 
demanded a poll for himself, where he duly voted for himself, and at 
the close of the election, he, as elector, invited himself, the elected, to 
a dinner to celebrate the occasion, where he probably congratulated the 
freeholder of Gatton on the excellent representation the borough had 
obtained in the person of that very freeholder. The force of old elec- 
toral nonsense could no further go; but that of electoral iniquity per- 
haps could—* Old Sarum, to wit.” 

The case of Old Sarum was the one that most outraged the com- 
mon-sense of the public. Old Sarum was the site of a city, the inhabi- 
tants of which had been removed (in years long gone by) to Salisbury, 
where they received new municipal rights, while their old ones remained 
behind in full vigour in the deserted borough. Those rights included 
that of electing two members. There were no electors, it is true, but 
that was no obstacle; those no electors must and did have, during 
several centuries, members to represent them! The proprietor of the 
borough was at one time Lord Camelford; at another, by right of pur- 
chase, Lord Caledon. Each lord, during his proprietorship, elected 
the two members. The right of election lay in freeholders, who were 
burgage-holders of the borough. When the day of election was at hand, 
the proprietor created seven freeholders, who obediently elected the 
members whom their lord directed them to vote for; after which, they 
resigned their freeholds. There were persons who defended this system, 
only because it was time-honoured; but it was scarcely even a virtual 
representation; and there were not wanting tolerably acute arguers 
among the tax-payers, who asserted that representation and taxation 
were inseparable; and that if the public were to be content with virtual 
representation, the government, on its part, should be content with a 
simply virtual taxation. 

This calling of freeholders into existence to vote for a representa- 
tive who could not represent them, since they ceased to be freeholders 
as soon as the election was terminated, was a common trick with peers 
who were mythically supposed never to interfere with the right of the 
people to make an independent choice of the members whom they sent, 
or were supposed to send, to the House of Commons. At Hazlemere, 
in Surrey, the Earls of Lonsdale and their ancestors, from the time of 
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Elizabeth, had been chief proprietors of the borough. They held forty 
of the sixty-seven freeholds, or rather freeholders, of whom twenty were 
the property of Lord Gwydir, and seven “independent” freeholders, 
who reckoned election times as haleyon days, when gold was to be had 
for the mere asking, or the mere holding out their hand for it. Lord 
Lonsdale’s freeholders were colliers from a distant portion of his estates, 
who not only had their holdings gratis, but received half-a-guinea 
weekly, for voting as they were bid when the time for bidding them 
arrived. This outlay for keeping up a majority of freeholders was felt 
at last to be oppressive by that Earl of Lonsdale who was advanced to 
the title in 1784, who had been previously known as Sir James Lowther, 
and who retained the title till 1802. He resolved to abolish the free- 
holds, and felt in his own mind that no man would dare to dispute the 
seat with him. He was a fearful personage, that first earl. As Sir 
James Lowther, he was the richest commoner in England. He was so 
stern and uncomfortably awful, that when he passed through the streets 
of Penrith, there was a silence and a sensation of terror on the part of 
the people, as if an evil fiend were on the highway. For a mere inad- 
vertence, he had Mr. Sergeant Bolton “out;” but, fortunately, with no 
ill-consequence to either party. For an act of duty on the part of Cap- 
tain Cuthbert of the Guards, who had the keeping of the streets during 
a riotous season of 1793, and who forbade the driver of the earl’s car- 
riage to proceed further in a particular direction, the earl abused him, 
called the captain a rascal, and, fierce and foolish as “ Winchelsea and 
Nottingham” himself, said: “Do you know, rascal, that I am a peer of 
the realm?” “TI do not know it,” answered the captain; “but I do know 
that you are a scoundrel for applying the term ‘rascal’ to an officer who 
is executing his duty.” A duel ensued, but no murder or mutilation 
followed. The freeholders and people of his lordship’s rotten borough 
of Hazlemere were almost as rejoiced at his death as the people of Pen- 
rith, among whom he had lived. Indeed, it may be said that the people 
of Penrith did not rejoice long, for the ghost of the earl troubled them 
sorely. One of his last acts was the annulling of all his engagements 
with the Hazlemere freeholders; and perhaps this did make a perturbed 
spirit of him after death. His ghost wandered about Penrith and the 
adjacent dale till people were fairly beside themselves, and the good 
vicar of Bampton came to their rescue. The vicar went boldly into the 
haunted dale, and, with cunning exorcism, not only overcame the coro- 
netted ghost on the spot, but shut him up for ever in Willow Craig, 
where he is supposed to lie, sad and sorry for his evil deeds; and, among 
them, for ceasing the weekly pay to, and destroying the dignity of, his 
forty Hazlemere freeholders. 

The consequences of the act presented themselves unpleasantly to 
his successor, when the election of 1812 came rather suddenly upon him 
and the country. At that moment there was not a single qualified 
elector in Hazlemere in the interest of the earl, who had ratified all that 
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his predecessor had done with respect to the freeholds. Lord Lonsdale, 
however, took upon himself the responsibility of commanding the bailiff 
to defer the election for one day; and on the preceding night he drew 
up, by legal aid of attorney’s clerks, articled or otherwise, conveyances 
to forty colliers and servants, of as many freeholds. By power of these 
conveyances the election was secured to the candidates protected by 
the earl; and on the day following, every conveyance was returned, and 
the freeholders became common men as before. 

No despotic sovereign could have interfered more arbitrarily in elec- 
tion matters than the peers did of the old times, when borough-monger- 
ing flourished. Queen Elizabeth kept up a sharp observation on the 
returns made to the House of Commons, and King James has been ac- 
cused of meddling directly in these high political matters. But it may 
be that James I. was sometimes wrongly accused of meddling in elec- 
tions. At that for Middlesex in 1613, the hustings being then at Ux- 
bridge and not at Brentford, Sir Francis Drury was represented by one 
of his men, who, getting up on the table, informed the assembled crowd 
that his master intended to have stood, but that he had been forbidden 
by the King. The man asked the electors, in his master’s name, to give 
all their votes to Sir Julius Caesar and Sir Thomas Lake, who were 
candidates. In other matters he bade them do as,God should put it in 
their minds. This seems to have been a good electioneering speech, but 
it was considered “a saucy part” in the speaker, who was committed to 
prison. Sir Francis Drury himself had to make his peace with the 
authorities, for having sent his man with such a message to the electors. 

No time was ever very propitious to a candidate recommended by 
the governing power. “Truly,” says Sir Roger Twysden, in reference to 
the election of 1639, “the common people had been so bitten with ship- 
money, they were very averse from a courtier.” This refers to Sir Henry 
Vane’s desire to come in for Kent. There was the same feeling else- 
where, but particularly in Essex; and, indeed, generally all over Eng- 
land, “much popular heart and tumult,” Whitelocke says, “by the coun- 
tenance of these English nobility and gentry of the Scottish faction.” 
The Earl of Warwick gained great popularity by warning the captains 
of the train-bands not to bring their men in conflict with the people. 
The Puritan pulpits resounded with sermons in favour of the earl’s son, 
and Stephen Marshall was one of the most vigorous of the political 
preachers. These preachers had their reward. When Burgess and 
Marshall preached in the following year before the Commons, the House 
voted to each a piece of plate out of the charity-money which had been 
gathered from the members at the Communion on the previous Sunday. 
The act was as unjustifiable as that of a modern incumbent would be 
who should rob the offertory in order to pay the salary of his singers. 

A sovereign of the House of Hanover was the first who declared in 
favour of an independent electoral action. When the writs were issued 
for the general election of 1761, the young king, George III., full of the 
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good impulses to which young kings are liable, expressed a hope to his 
ministers that no money would be spent in securing the return of can- 
didates favourable to the government. “TI wish,” he said, “to be tried 
by my country.” A democratic wit was unable to lose the opportunity 
of showing both his cleverness and his political sentiments, and the fol- 
lowing epigram, on the theme afforded by the king, was soon circulat- 
ing in the saloons and coffee-houses: 


“Tried by your country! To your people’s love, 
Amiable prince, so soon appeal ! 
Stay till the tender sentiments improve, 
Ripening to gratitude from zeal. 


Years hence (yet ah ! too soon) shall Britain see 
The trial of thy virtue past ; 

Who could foretell that your first wish would be 
What all believe will be your last ?” 


But though no money was issued for election purposes, and corrup- 
tion, as Walpole said, stood on its own legs—though parties were not 
fierce of spirit, nor grievances many or serious—it was asserted that 
venality was grosser than ever. Nine candidates sought or chaffered 
for the sweet voices of the freemen of Andover, and Sudbury advertised 
openly for a purchaser. The expenses of even borough elections were 
then so enormous, that the boroughs could only be bid for by “ West 
Indians, conquerors, nabobs, and admirals.” These presented them- 
selves with such means and appliances to secure a triumph, that a great 
change in the personality of the House was prophesied by amused 
lookers-on. At former general elections, some half a hundred new 
members ordinarily came in, in the place of old representatives; but 
it was now confidently predicted that at least a hundred-and-fifty of 
the old members of the House would be ousted. Just previous to the 
election, Sir Nathaniel Curzon, late member for Derby, announced his 
retirement, as the king was about, graciously, to make him a peer, by 
the title of Lord Scarsdale; and the peer-designate asked the electors of 
Derby. to return his brother, on the same independent principles as those 
under which they had previously returned Sir Nathaniel. This trick of 
the time is noticed by Walpole, after his best manner. “He takes a 
peerage,” writes Horace to Mane, “to prove his independence, and 
recommends his brother to the opposition to prove his gratitude!” The 
writer himself was one of those candidates whose return was made 
“safe.” His seat for Lynn could not be put in peril, though his 
person might in the drunken ovation of “chairing.” “I go to my 
election,” he said to Montague, with easy confidence, “on Tuesday; and 
if I do not tumble out of the chair and break my neck, you shall hear 
from me at my return.” In these elections of a century ago the ladies 
were active agents. When it was wanted to bring in Mr. Beauclerc for 
Thetford, no appeal was made to the people, but to the Duke of Grafton, 
who was soon “disposed” to adopt the candidate. When the power of 
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returning a member for Windsor was coveted by the Duke of Cumber- 
land, the duke’s friends hoped that Lord Vere would retire “in a hand- 
some manner.” None of these things were to be done without a “con- 
sideration” of some sort; but the whole affair was placed in the hands 
of the old mistress of George the Second. “It must be your ladyship’s 
part to prepare this,” wrote Walpole to the lady at Marble Hill; and 
her ladyship’s “ good sense and good heart” rendered it unnecessary for 
him, as he hoped they would, “ to say more.” 

An unjustifiable interference on the part of a bishop in an election 
which took place during the last century, startled some part of the isle 
altogether from its electoral sense of propriety; but it also served to 
exhibit “great Anne” in one of the more favourable lights in which her 
personal portrait may occasionally be contemplated. 

In 1702, Worcestershire was put into an excited state by the arbi- 
trary and illegal opposition of Bishop Lloyd to the re-election of Sir 
John Pakington. Lloyd and his son were furious Whigs; singly or in 
concert they published manifestoes against Sir John, denouncing him 
as a vicious fellow of a vicious stock, directing the clergy to oppose 
him in every possible way, and the prelate threatened his own tenants, 
in case they voted for Pakington, that he would refuse to renew 
their leases on expiry; and that even their children should be punished 
in this way for their fathers’ offences. For this impudent attempt to 
impede the freedom of election, the Commons solicited the Queen to 
dismiss the bishop from his post of Royal Almoner. The House of 
Lords struggled vainly to rescue a member Of their House from any 
penalty asked for by the Commons; but the Queen acted with fairness, 
decision, and independence, and Lloyd was ignominiously deprived of 
the office he held as Almoner to her Majesty. 

In those old days a good speaker always had the best chance with 
independent constituencies, and oratory was practised generally; but 
the age of great oratory seems to have as totally departed as that of 
chivalry. In his day, few men could so effectively address a con- 
stituency as Wilkes could. He was bold, impudent, mirthful, and always 
seemed to speak whatever came uppermost, hot and scathing from the 
furnace of his heart, bright and expressive from the fountain of his 
intellect. But the truth is, that Wilkes learned the greater part of 
most of his speeches by rote, yet trusted to his wits to help him in a 
difficulty; and his wits did not fail him, particularly if he was attacked. , 
His contemporary, Lord North, was another of the fluent speakers who 
had the good sense to at least prepare the staple of his popular addresses. 
When he was candidate for Banbury, George Grenville and a friend saw 
him in the Mall, and heard him repeating phrases as he advanced. 
“ Here comes blubbering North,” said the friend. ‘ What can he be 
getting by heart? Certainly nothing of his own!” Grenville, however, 
knew the young fellow better, and truly foretold the realisation of which 
his budding talent gave undoubted promise. 
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Either in his first speech to a constituency, or in his maiden address 
to the House, Pitt spoke with a hesitation that was all the more re- 
markable as he followed a speaker who had delivered his oration with 
a self-possession and ease that seemed to give warrant of a well-stored 
mind, and a discretion worthy of being imitated. But good judges at 
once detected that the self-possessed man spoke only from his memory, 
and that young Pitt expressed himself with a certain hesitation, only 
because he had to reply to the assertions of opponents, and that the 
situation was somewhat new to him. Speakers from memory only are, 
generally, better orators than statesmen. Some candidates, indeed, are 
unable even to get a few commonplaces by heart; but these are not 
so often to be met with on the hustings as they were in the olden time. 
It was a wonderful thing once to see a stout stalwart squire standing 
shamefaced in presence of his own tenants and acquaintances—men who 
knew and probably respected him—and to see him glancing eagerly 
and uneasily into his hat, catching a few words from the written speech 
that lay there, gasping them out incorrectly, blushing at some allusion 
to his awkwardness from a bold rustic in the crowd, and put to utter 
confusion by some good-natured friend contriving to knock his hat out 
of his hand, and leaving it as empty as if his head were in it. 

Lord North got over the difficulty he had when he first addressed 
the electors of Banbury. He became a speaker—not, indeed, of great 
brilliancy, but one whom no interruption could embarrass, annoyance 
throw off his guard, or sudden assertion disarm. In this he was the 
exact opposite of “ Single-speech Hamilton,” who once, and once only, 
opened his mouth effectively in a very sensible speech, and for thirty 
years never opened it again in the House, if report may be credited, 
except to say “ aye” or “no”—a report which is not, however, quite true 
to the letter, though Hamilton, indeed, never delivered himself of an 
oration but once. 

The example of Burke may serve as an encouragement to all candi- 
dates who look upon addressing an assembly of constituents or senators 
as a source of the utmost terror and peril. We all know of the eloquence 
of Burke; its echoes faintly live in his printed speeches. This result 
did not come without labour. When Burke was a candidate for Wen- 
dover, he qualified himself for the task he should have to go through, 
by listening to the great debates in the House, and next by taking part 
in the discussions carried on at the famous debating society held at 
the Robin Hood. What seemed in him at last so natural and spon- 
taneous, was but the effect, partly at least, of much artificial training 
and unwearied practice from the first. Nothing could be more perfect 
than his bearing and utterance on the Bristol hustings at the. election 
of 1774. He forgot no item there of the instruction he had received 
from “our great master, sir’—David Garrick. It was on that occasion 
that he claimed to go into Parliament unshackled; and that he told the 
Bristolians that he would not so much be the representative of their 
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opinions as the independent agent who would use his own opinions as 
he thought best for his constituency and the country. He promised 
them the benefit of his judgment and that of his vote according to his 
conscience. It was this speech that stirred, not the ire of sarcasm, but 
the admiration of his opponent. The latter was a merchant who traded 
with America; and as he stood, overwhelmed and convinced by the ar- 
guments of his own antagonist, he could only look across the seething 
crowd of enlightened electors, and faintly gasp forth the famous speech, 
“Tsay ditio to Mr. Burke! I say ditéo to Mr. Burke!” Worthy and sen- 
sible merchant trading with America! 

Unknown are the chances that may stand adversely between a man 
and the success which i@ his object. There is a circumstance con- 
nected with Sir Robert Walpole and the Cambridge University, which 
deserves notice on account of the illustration it affords of the medico- 
political feeling which may be brought to bear upon a man. In the 
year 1698, Walpole was stricken with the small-pox, which was then 
raging in and about Cambridge, where he was then sojourning in cgl- 
lege. There was a consultation as to the young fellow’s case, which 
was, indeed, a very bad one. What was generally said on that occasion 
has not come down to us, but a particular remark of one of the doctors 
has; and we may guess from this physician’s observation what had been 
previously expressed by his colleagues. ‘We must try and save this 
young man,” exclaimed Dr. Brady, one of the most ardent of ardent 
Tories at Cambridge; “or we shall be accused of having purposely neg- 
lected him because he’s so violent a Whig.” The speech certainly indi- 
cates that in those days sick and suffering candidates were sometimes 
in ill hands, when the’ political opinions of their physicians were not in 
accordance with their own. 

Dr. Brady, however, may be taken for one of those men who sustain 
the honour of their profession, and keep it from the reproach to which 
it is exposed by the less delicate conduct of their colleagues. And this 
reminds us of how Walpole himself has been wronged in a matter con- 
nected with elections. He is accused of having looked at a parliament 
just assembled after a general election, and to have delivered his opinion 
of it by saying that “ Every man there had his price.” But this accusa- 
tion of venality was made only against such men as were really obnoxious 
thereto. Walpole had watched the respective candidates, and scanned 
their speeches. He detected without difficulty the men who, however 
plausibly outspoken, were only anxious for place and emolument, and 
who were entirely indifferent whether those good things came to them 
under a régime of King George or one of King James. “ All ¢hose men,” 
he said, and said trulyy “ have their price.” 

Downright Shippen, one of the most straightforward of men, whe- 
ther he canvassed an elector or addressed a House, was no friend of 
. Walpole’s, but in this matter he was altogether of that statesman’s way 
of thinking. “ Robin and I,” said lusty Shippen, on an occasion which 
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presented itself of rendering justice to an opponent, “ Robin and I are 
two honest men. He is for King George, and I am for King James; 
but those men in long cravats do not care for one king more than an- 
other. All those fellows in long cravats have their price!” 

Among the great men who have been solicited to enter Parliament, 
and who have had the sense to see that in such an assembly their great- 
ness would suffer diminution, are to be reckoned Garrick and Reynolds. 
Lord Lyttelton urged this step on the great actor, whose eloquence he 
thought might be turned to rare account in the senate. But David was 
well aware of the difference of the task between uttering sentiments of 
his own, and giving life and expression to those of other people. The 
Emperor Claudius could not speak three words of consecutive sense, but 
he was the most accomplished reader of his time. Garrick was, intel- 
lectually, of a higher class than the emperor, and he was well aware 
that the honoured actor of Drury Lane would be very much out of place 
as a senator at St. Stephen’s. He was wisely content with the fame 
agd the fortune he had achieved; and, as he playfully remarked, he was 
not so vain of mind nor so madly bent as 

“To wish to play the fool in Parliament.” 


Such a performance, as he modestly observed, would only show that 
he had mistaken time, place, and character. The House greatly honoured 
the man who had declared himself ineligible to the honour of a seat 
among its members. In 1777 some newly-elected M.P. detected him 
sitting alone in the gallery, and suggested his expulsion, under cover of 
a motion that strangers should withdraw. But Burke, Fox, and Towns- 
hend indignantly denounced the insult levelled at the “great master of 
eloquence,” and the House unanimously resolved that Garrick should not 
be disturbed. 

With equal wisdom Sir Joshua Reynolds declined to become candi- 
date for Plympton. It is strange, however, that the idea of his standing 
was not pleasant in the minds of the people. To the maccaronies at 
least, and members of clubs, and fine gentlemen generally, there seemed 
something ridiculous in the circumstance of an artist, a “ painter,” pre- 
suming to enter the House of Commons. Sir Joshua had no such pre- 
sumption; but the report that he had, barbed the wit of George Selwyn. 
“He is not to be laughed at as a candidate,” said Selwyn; “he may very 
well succeed m being elected, for Sir Joshua is the cleverest fellow I 
know, on a canvas!” For an election-joke this was not so bad; though, 
as coming from Selwyn, it is hardly up to the mark of his high and 
airy wit. 

Turning to Scotland, let us remark that the contests between the 
Whig and Tory parties were marked by as much €ancour there as they 
were in England. At the election for Ross-shire in 1721, General Ross 
a Tory, and Captain Urquhart a Whig, were candidates; and the elec- 
tion of the former was dreaded by the government. To obviate sucha , 
result, the Earl of Sutherland occupied Fortrose with a large body of 
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armed retainers, and a ship-of-war, with guns run out, lay before the 
town. There were only thirty “barons,” or electors, present, of whom 
eighteen voted for Ross. The minority of twelve retired, with the High 
Sheriff, Gordon of Invergordon, and elected Urquhart! Meanwhile a 
force of armed Highlanders, officers with drawn swords, the men with 
claymores and cocked firelocks, entered the Court-house, where the 
majority remained to terminate the legal formula of election, and ordered 
them to disperse, if they would not be “dragged out by the heels.” The 
Tory “barons,” however, refused to budge; and they returned their man 
in spite of government, the great earl, the ship-of-war, and the probably 
not too enthusiastic Highlanders. 

Less warlike means were sometimes taken to secure a triumph. 
For example, Sheriff Rose of Kilravock thought he could best secure 
his son’s election for Ross-shire (A.D. 1708) by appointing a Saturday 
for the polling-day. The scrupulous, whose return from the hustings 
at Fortrose would compel them to travel on Sunday, would not attend; 
and the younger Kilravock was elected by the sinners. But the Synod 
came down heavily upon the Sheriff; they thundered a decree of censure 
against him for inducing men to break the fourth commandment; for 
protracting the affair till after Sabbath-dawn; for the late drinkings in 
the taverns, and for the singing, shouting, and dancing of the revellers 
“in their progress to the ferry, without any check or restraint, as if they 
meant to spit in the face of all sacred and civil laws.” Kilravock had, 
by presiding at the election, returned his son ; but he was sufficiently 
respectful to lay up the document of censure among his family papers; 
and that his opinion of it might not be mistaken by his posterity, he 
descriptively endorsed it “ A comical synodical rebuke.” 

If the election franchise was a farce generally, under the old régime, 
it was especially so in Scotland, with its two millions of inhabitants. 
The “tenants of the Crown” were the sole voters in counties, and in 
some of those counties there were only nine electors. In the city of 
Edinburgh thirty-three members of corporation returned the members 
for that city; and sixty-five delegates from sixty-five self-elected corpo- 
rations of the royal burghs of Scotland. The constituency of the thirty- 
three counties slightly exceeded thirteen hundred. The smallest Eng, 
lish county had a larger constituency than all Scotland ; and the rotten 
boroughs of Cornwall returned as many members as the whole Scottish 
kingdom, save one ! 

The history of elections in Ireland would require an article—nay, a 
volume—of itself. Compendiously described, we might say that before 
the Union there was a mingled fun and ferocity at the poll, a mingled 
bluster and eloquence in the candidates, with bullying, bloodshed, 
nabochlish, and a wonderful contempt on the part of the elected for their 
constituents. Since the days of competitive examinations, Irish M.P.’s 
have led an easier life than they were wont to do, for they are no longer 
pestered by all their constituents to find places for all their constituents’ 
SOnS. 
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In the worst of the corrupt days, Wales was partly exempt from 
the rotten-borough influences. Beaumaris and Montgomery excepted, 
none of the Welsh boroughs was under individual, absolute, control. 
There was more direct control in the counties, one sign of which is the 
infrequency of contested elections. In Beaumaris and in Montgomery 
the patron of the borough was the master of all the votes. The purity 
of electioneering principles and practice in Wales was, however, more 
apparent than real. In_one case, illegal interference was of a very 
remarkable sort. In 1785 Sir W. Mancel and Mr. Phillips were candi- 
dates for Carmarthen. The latter, in his capacity of member, had 
voted for a repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. Thereby he in- 
curred the displeasure of Horsley, Bishop of St. David’s, who issued a 
manifesto against Phillips, in the concluding words of which he said : 
“TJ trust I shall not have the mortification to find a single clergyman 
in my diocese who will be so false to his own character and fame, and 
to his duty to the Established Church, as to give his vote to a man 
who has ventured to discover such principles.” As Mr. Phillips suc- 
ceeded, in spite of the episcopal letter to the clergy, he could afford to 
be generous; and the Bishop did not come to grief for this unseemly 
intimidation. 

One feature of the old Welsh elections was the fact of representa- 
tives being of the same name and family for many generations. Thus, 
with one exception, Merionethshire was represented by a Vaughan dur- 
ing the long period of a hundred and fourteen years. No other family 
and no other county has so well illustrated the full significance of those 
important words, “ Your vote and interest.” 
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AUTHOR OF “BROKEN TO HARNESS.” 





Book the Second. 


CHAPTER V. 
SETTLING DOWN. 


IT was not likely that a man of Geoffrey Ludlow’s temperament would 
for long keep himself from falling into what was to be the ordinary 
tenor of his life, even had his newly-espoused wife been the most 
exacting of brides, and delighted in showing her power by keeping him 
in perpetual attendance upon her. It is almost needless to say that 
Margaret was guilty of no weakness of this kind. Ifthe dread truth 
must be told, she took far too little interest in the life to which she had 
devoted herself to busy herself about it in detail. She had a general 
notion that her whole future was to be intensely respectable; but how 
exactly that was to be arrived at, she was thoroughly ignorant. In the 
minds of all those persons with whom she had hitherto been associated, 
respectability meant dulness of the most appalling kind; meant two- 
o’clock - shoulder-of-mutton-and-weak-Romford-ale dinner, five-o’clock 
tea, knitting, prayers, and-a glass of cold water before going to bed; 
meant district-visiting and tract-distributing, poke bonnets and limp 
skirts, a class on Sunday afternoons, and a visit to the Crystal Palace 
with the school-children on a summer’s day. She did not think it would 
be quite as bad as this in her case; indeed, she had several times been 
amused—so far as it lay in her now to be amused—by hearing Geoffrey 
speak of himself, with a kind of elephantine liveliness, as a roysterer 
and a Bohemian. But she was perfectly prepared to accept whatever 
happened; and when Geoff told her, the day after his mother’s visit, 
that he must begin work again and go on as usual, she took it as a 
matter of course. 

So Geoff arranged his new studio, and found out his best light, and 
got his easel into position; and Flexor arrived with the lay-figure which 
had been passing its vacation in Little Flotsam Street; and the great 
model recognised Mrs. Geoffrey Ludlow, who happened to look in, with 
a deferential bow, and, with what seemed best under the circumstances, 
a look of extreme astonishment, as though he had never seen her before, 
and expected to find quite a different person. 

Gradually and one by one all the old accessories of Geoff's daily life 
seemed closing round him. A feeble ring, heard while he and his wife 
were at breakfast, would be followed by the servant’s announcement of 
“the young person, sir, a-waitin’ in the stujo;” and the young person 
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—a model—would be found objurgating the distance from town, and 
yet thoroughly appreciative of the beauty of the spot when arrived at. 

And Mr. Stompff had come; of course he had. No sooner did he 
get Geoff’s letter announcing his return than he put himself into a 
hansom cab, and went up to Elm Lodge. For Mr. Stompff was a man 
of business. His weak point was, that he judged other men by his 
own standard; and knowing perfectly well that if any other man had 
had the success which Geoffrey Ludlow had achieved that year, he 
(Stompff) would have worked heaven and earth to get him into his 
clutches, he fancied that Caniche, and all the other dealers, would be 
equally voracious, and that the best thing he could do would be to 
strike the iron while it was hot, and secure Ludlow for himself. He 
thought too that this was rather a good opportunity for such a proceed- 
ing, as Ludlow’s exchequer was likely to be low, and he could the more 
easily be won over. So the hansom made its way to Elm Lodge; and 
its fare, under the title of “a strange gentleman, sir!” was ushered into 
Geoff’s studio. 

“Well, and how are you, Ludlow? What did she say, ‘a strange 
gentleman’? Yes, Mary, my love! I am a strange gentleman, as you'll 
find out before I’ve done with you.” Mr. Stompff laid his finger to his 
nose, and winked with exquisite facetiousness. “Well, and how are 
you? safe and sound, and all the rest of it? And how’s Mrs. L.? Must 
introduce me before I go. And what are you about now, eh? What’s 
this?” 

He stopped before the canvas on the easel, and began examining it 
attentively. 

“That’s nothing!” said Geoffrey; “merely an outline of a notion 
I had of the Esplanade at Brighton. I don’t think it would make a 
bad subject. You see, here I get the invalids in Bath-chairs, the re- 
gular London swells promenading it, the boatmen; the Indian-Mutiny 
man, with his bandaged foot and his arm in a sling and his big beard; 
some excursionists with their baskets and bottles; some Jews, and—” 

“Capital! nothing could be better! . Hits the taste of the day, my 
boy; shoots folly, and no flies, as the man said. That’s your ticket! 
Any body else seen that?” 

“Well, literally not a soul. It’s only just begun, and no one has 
been here since I returned.” 

“'That’s all right! Now what’s the figure? You're going to open 
your mouth, I know; you fellows always do when you’ve made a little 
success.” 

“ Well, you see,” began old Geoff, in his usual hesitating diffident 
manner, “it’s a larger canvas than I’ve worked on hitherto, and there 
are a good many more figures, and—” 

“ Will five hundred suit you?” 

“Ye-es! Five hundred would be a good price, for—” 

“ All right! shake hands on it! Tl give you five hundred for the 
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copyright—right and away, mind!—sketch, picture, and right of en- 
graving. We'll get it to some winter-gallery, and you'll have another 
ready for the Academy. Nothing like that, my boy! I know the 
world, and you don’t. What the public likes, you give them as much 
of as you can. Don’t you believe in overstocking the market with 
Ludlows; that’s all stuff! Let ’em have the Ludlows while they want 
’em. In a year or two they'll fight like devils to get a Jones or a 
Robinson, and wonder how the deuce any body could have spent their 
money on such a dauber as Ludlow. Don’t you be offended, my boy; 
I’m only speakin’ the truth. I buy you because the public wants you; 
and I turn an honest penny in sellin’ you again; not that I’m any 
peculiar nuts on you myself, either one way or t’other. Come, let’s wet 
this bargain, Ludlow, my boy; some of that dry sherry you pulled out 
when I saw you last at Brompton, eh?” 

Geoffrey rang the bell; the sherry was produced, and Mr. Stompff 
enjoyed it with great gusto. 

“Very neat glass of sherry as ever I drank. Well, Ludlow, success 
to our bargain! Give it a good name, mind; that’s half the battle; 
and, I say, I wouldn’t do too much about the Jews, eh? You know 
what I mean; none of that d—d nose-trick, you know. There’s first- 
rate customers among the Jews, though they know more about pictures 
than most people, and won’t be palmed off like your Manchester coves; 
but when they do like a thing, they will have it; and though they 
always insist upon discount, yet even then, with the price one asks for 
a picture, it pays. Well, you'll be able to finish that and two others 
—Oh, how do you do, mum?” 

This last to Margaret, who, not knowing that her husband had any 
one with him, was entering the studio. She bowed, and was about 
to withdraw; but Geoff called her back, and presented Mr. Stompff 
to her. 

“Very glad to make your acquaintance, mam,” said that worthy, 
seizing her hand; “heard of you often, and recognise the picture of 
Scyllum and Something in an instant. Enjoyed yourself in the country, 
I’ope. That’s all right. But nothing like London; that’s the place 
to pick up the dibs. I’ve been telling our friend here he must stick to 
it, now he’s a wife to provide for; for we know what’s what, don’t we, 
Mrs. Ludlow? ‘Three pictures a year, my boy, and good-sized ’uns too; 
no small canvases: that’s what we must have out of you.” 

Geoffrey laughed as he said, “ Well, no; not quite so much as that. 
Recollect, I intend to take my wife out occasionally; and besides, I’ve 
promised to give some drawing-lessons.” 

“What!” shricked Mr. Stompff; “drawing-lessons! a man in your 
position give drawing-lessons! I never heard such madness! You 
mustn’t do that, Ludlow.” 

The words were spoken so decidedly that Margaret bit her lips, and 
turned to look at her husband, whose face flushed a deep red, and 
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whose voice stuttered tremendously as he gasped out, “ B-but I shall! 
D-don’t you say ‘must,’ please, to me, Mr. Stompff; because I don’t 
like it; and I don’t know what the d-deuce you mean by using such 
a word!” 

Mr. Stompff glanced at Margaret, whose face expressed the deepest 
disgust; so, clearly perceiving the mistake he had made, he said, “ Well, 
of course I only spoke as a friend; and when one does that he needn’t 
be in much doubt as to his reward. When I said ‘must,’ which 
seems to have riled you so, Ludlow, I said it for your own sake. How- 
ever, you and I shan’t fall out about that. Don’t you give your pic- 
tures to any one else, and we shall keep square enough. Where are you 
going to give drawing-lessons, if one may be bold enough to ask?” 

“In St. Barnabas Square, to a young lady, a very old friend of 
mine, and a proléyée of Lord Caterham’s,” said Geoffrey, whose momen- 
tary ire had died out. 

“Oh, Lord Caterham’s! that queer little deformed chap. Good 
little fellow, too, they say he is; sharp, and all that kind of thing. 
Well, there’s no harm in that. I thought you were going on the phi- 
lanthropic dodge—-to schools and working-men, and that lay. There’s 
one rule in life,—you never lose any thing by being civil to a bigwig; 
and this little chap, I daresay, has influence in his way. By the way, 
you might ask him to give a look in at my gallery, if he’s passing by. 
Never does any harm, that kind of thing. Well, I can’t stop here all 
day. Men of business must always be pushing on, Mrs. Ludlow. Good 
day to you; and, I say, when—hem! there’s any thing to renounce the 
world, the flesh, and the—hey, you understand? any body wanted to 
promise and vow, you know,—I’m ready; send for me. I’ve got my eye 
on a silver mug already. Good-bye, Ludlow; see you next week. Three 
before next May, recollect, and all for me. Ta-ta!” and Mr. Stompff 
stepped into his cab, and drove off, kissing his fat pudgy little hands, 
with a great belief in Geoffrey Ludlow and a holy horror of his wife. 


In the course of the next few days Geoffrey wrote to Lord Caterham, 
telling him that he was quite ready to commence Miss Maurice’s in- 
struction; and shortly afterwards received an answer naming a day for 
the lessons to commence. On arriving at the house Geoff was shown 
into Lord Caterham’s room, and there found Annie waiting to receive 
him. Geoff advanced, and shook hands warmly; but he thought Miss 
Maurice’s manner was a little more reserved than on the last occasion 
of their meeting. 

“ Lord Caterham bid me make his excuses to you, Mr. Ludlow,” 
said she. ‘“ He hopes to see you before you go; but he is not very well 
just now, and does not leave his room till later in the day.” 

Geoff was a little hurt at the “Mr. Ludlow.” Like all shy men, he 
was absurdly sensitive; and at once thought that he saw in this mode 
of address a desire on Annie’s part to show him his position as drawing- 
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master. So he merely said he was “sorry for the cause of Lord Cater- 
ham’s absence;” and they proceeded at once to work. 

But the ice on either side very soon melted away. Geoff had brought 
with him an old sketch-book, filled with scraps of landscape and figures, 
quaint dizarre caricatures, and little bits of every-day life, all drawn at 
Willesden Priory or in its neighbourhood, all having some little history 
of their own appealing to Annie’s love of those old days and that happy 
home. And as she looked over them, she began to talk about the old 
times; and very speedily it was, “Oh, Geoff, don’t you remember?” and 
“ Oh, Geoff, will you ever forget?” and so on; and they went on sketch- 
ing and talking until, to Annie at least, the present and the intervening 
time faded away, and she was again the petted little romp, and he was 
dear old Geoff, her best playmate, her earliest friend, whom she used to 
drive round the gravel-paths in her skipping-rope harness, and whose 
great shock head of hair used to cause her such infinite wonder and 
amusement. 

As she sat watching him bending over the drawing, she remembered 
with what anxiety she used to await his coming at the Priory, and with 
what perfect good-humour he bore all her childish whims and vagaries. 
She remembered how he had always been her champion when her papa 
had been brusque or angry with her, saying, “ Fairy was too small to be 
scolded;” how when just before that horrible bankruptcy took place and 
all the household were busy with their own cares, she, suffering under 
some little childish illness, was nursed by Geoff, then staying in the 
house with a vague idea of being able to help Mr. Maurice in his 
trouble ; how he carried her in his arms to and fro, to and fro, during 
the whole of one long night, and hushed her to sleep with the soft 
tenderness of a woman. She had thought of him often and often 
during her life at Ricksborough Vicarage, always with the same feelings 
of clinging regard and perfect trust; and now she had found him. Well, 
no, not him exactly; she doubted very much whether Mr. Ludlow the 
rising artist was the same as the “dear old Geoff” of the Willesden- 
Priory days. There was—and then, as she was thinking all this, Geoff 
raised his eyes from the drawing, and smiled his dear old happy smile, 
and put his pencil between his teeth, and slowly rubbed his hands while 
he looked over his sketch, so exactly as he used to do fifteen years 
before, that she felt more than ever annoyed at that news which Arthur 
__ had told her a few days ago about Mr. Ludlow being married. 

a Yes, it was annoyance she felt! there was no other word for it. In 
| the old days he had belonged entirely to her, and why should he not 
“now? Her papa had always said that it was impossible Geoff could 
» ever be any thing but an old bachelor, and an old bachelor he should 
"have remained. What a ridiculous thing for a man at his time of life 
© to import a new element into it by marriage! It would have been so 
" pleasant to have had him then, just in the old way; to have talked to 

_ him and teased him, and looked up to him just as she used to do, and 
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now—oh, no! it could not be the same! no married man is ever the 
same with the friends of his bachelorhood, especially female friends, as 
he was before. And Mrs. Ludlow, what was she like? what could have 
induced Geoff to marry her? While Geoff’s head was sunk again over 
the drawing, Annie revolved all this rapidly in her mind, and came to 
the conclusion that it must have been for money that Geoff plunged 
into matrimony, and that Mrs. Ludlow was either a widow with a com- 
fortable jointure, in which case Annie pictured her to herself as short, 
stout, and red-faced, with black hair in bands and a perpetual black-silk 
dress ; or a small heiress of uncertain age, thin, with hollow cheeks and 
a pointed nose, ringlets of dust-coloured hair, a pinched waist, and a 
soured temper. And to think of Geoff's going and throwing away 
the rest of his life on a person of this sort, when he might have been so 
happy in his old bachelor way! 

The more she thought of this, the more she hated it. Why had he 
not announced to them that he was going to be married, when she first 
met him after that long lapse of years? To be sure, the rooms at the 
Royal Academy were scarcely the place in which to enter on such a 
matter; but then—who could she be? what was she like? It was so 
long since Geoff had been intimate with any one; she knew that or 
course his range of acquaintance might have been changed a hundred 
times ‘and she not know one of them. How very strange that he did 
not say any thing about it now! He had been here an hour sketching 
and pottering about, and yet had not breathed a word about it. _ Oh, 
she would soon settle that! 

So the next time Geoff looked up from his sketch, she said to him: 
“ Are you longing to be gone, Geoffrey? Getting fearfully bored? Is 
a horrible heimweh settling down upon your soul? I suppose under the 
circumstances it ought to be, if it isn’t.” 

“Under what circumstances, Annie? I’m not bored a bit, nor 
longing to be gone. What makes you think so?” 

“Only my knowledge of a fact which I’ve learned, though not from 
you—your marriage, Geoffrey.” 

“Not from me! Pardon me, Annie; I begged Lord Caterham, to 
whom I announced it, specially to name it to you. And, if you must 
know, little child, I wondered you had said nothing to me about it.” 

He looked at her earnestly as he said this; and there was a dash of 
disappointment in his honest eyes. 

“T’m so sorry, Geoff—so sorry! But I didn’t understand it 803; | 
really I didn’t,” said Annie, already half-penitent. “Lord Caterham 
told me of the fact, but as from himself, not from you; and—and ¥ © 
thought it odd that, considering all our old intimacy, you hadn’t—” ; 

“Odd! why, God bless my soul! Annie, you don’t think that I | 
shouldn’t; but, you see, it was all so—At all events, I’m certain I told © 
Lord Caterham to tell you.” 

Geoff was in a fix here, His best chance of repudiating the idea 
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that he had wilfully neglected informing Annie of his intended mar- 
riage was the true reason, that the marriage itself was, up to within the 
shortest time of its fulfilment, so unlooked for; but this would throw a 
kind of slur on his wife; at all events, would prompt inquiries; so he 
got through it as best he could with the stuttering excuses above re- 
corded. 

They seemed to avail with Annie Maurice; for she only said, “ Oh, 
yes; I daresay it was some bungle of yours. You always used to make 
the most horrible mistakes, Geoff, I’ve heard poor papa say a thousand 
times, and get out of it in the lamest manner.” Then, after a moment, 
she said, “ You must introduce me to your wife, Geoffrey;” and, almost 
against her inclination, added, ‘“ What is she like?” 

“Introduce you, little child? Why, of course I will, and tell her 
how long I have known you, and how you used to sit on my knee, and 
be my little pet,” said old Geoff, in a transport of delight. “Oh, I 
think you'll like her, Annie. She is—yes, I may say so—she is very 
beautiful, and—and very quiet and good.” 

Geoff's ignorance of the world is painfully manifested in this speech. 
No woman could possibly be pleased to hear of her husband having been 
in the habit of having any little pet on his knee; and in advancing her 
being “very beautiful” as a reason for liking his wife, Geoff showed 
innocence which was absolutely refreshing. 

Very beautiful! Was that mere conjugal blindness or real fact? 
Taken in conjunction with “very quiet and good,” it looked like the 
former; but then where beauty was concerned Geoff had always been 
a stern judge; and it was scarcely likely that he would suffer his judg- 
ment, founded on the strictest abstract principles, to be warped by any 
whim or fancy. Very beautiful!—the quietude and goodness scarcely 
came into account,—very beautiful! 

“Oh, yes; I must come and see Mrs. Ludlow, please. You will 
name a day before you go?” 

“Name a day! What for, Annie?” 

Lord Caterham was the speaker, sitting in his chair, and being 
wheeled in from his bedroom by Stephens. His tone was a little harsh; 
his temper a little sharp. He had all along determined that Annie and 
Geoff should not be left alone together on the occasion of her first lesson. 
_ But ?homme propose et Dieu dispose; and Caterham had been unable to 
| raise his head from his pillow, with one of those fearful neuralgic head- 
» aches which occasionally affected him. 

“What for! Why, to be introduced to Mrs. Ludlow! By the way, 
you seem to have left your eyes in the other room, Arthur. You have 
"not seen Mr. Ludlow before, have you?” 
' I beg Mr. Ludlow a thousand pardons!” said Caterham, who had 
" forgotten the announcement of Geoffrey’s marriage, and who hailed the 
' recalling of the past with intense gratification. “I’m delighted to see 
' you, Mr. Ludlow; and very grateful to you for coming to fill up so 
J VOL. XV. Q 
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agreeably some of our young lady’s blank time. If I thought you were 
a conventional man, I should make you a pretty conventional speech of 
gratulation on your marriage; but as I’m sure you’re something much 
better, I leave that to be inferred.” 

“You are very good,” said Geoff. “ Annie was just saying that I 
should introduce my wife to her, and—” 

“ Of course, of course!” said Caterham, a little dashed by the fami- 
liarity of the “ Annie.” “TI hope to see Mrs. Ludlow here; not merely 
as a visitor to a wretched bachelor like myself; but I’m sure my mother 
would be very pleased to welcome her, and will, if you please, do her- 
self the honour of calling on Mrs. Ludlow.” 

“Thank you, Arthur; you are very kind, and I appreciate it,” said 
Annie, in a low voice, crossing to his chair; “but my going will be a 
different thing; I mean, as an old friend of Geoff’s, J may go and see 
his wife.” 

An old friend of Geoff’s! Still the same bond between them, in 
which he had no part—an intimacy with which he had nothing to do. 

“Of course,” said he; “nothing could be more natural.” 


“Little Annie coming to be introduced to Margaret!” thought Geoff, 
as he walked homeward, the lesson over. This, then, was to be Mar- 
garet’s first introduction to his old friend. Not much fear of their not 
getting on together. And yet, on reflection, Geoff was not so sure of 
that, after all. 


CuHapTer VI. 
AT HOME, 


Tue people of Highgate, lusty citizens with suburban residences— 
lawyers, proctors, and merchants, all warm people in money matters— 
did not think much ofthe advent into their midst of a man following an 
unrecognised profession, which had no ledger-and-day-book responsibility, 
employed no clerks, and ministered to no absolute want. 1t was not the 
first time indeed that they had heard of an artist being encamped among 
them ; for in the summer several brethren of the brush were tempted 
to make a temporary sojourn in the immediate vicinity of the broad 
meadows and suburban prettinesses. But these were mere birds of 
passage, who took lodgings over some shop in the High Street, and who 
were never seen save by marauding schoolboys or wandering lovers, who 


would come suddenly upon a bearded man smoking a pipe, and sketch- 
ing away under the shade of a big white umbrella. To wear a beard — 
and, in addition to that enormity, to smoke a pipe were in themselves | 
sufficient, in the eyes of the worthy inhabitants of Highgate, to prove — 
that aman was on the high-road to destruction; but they consoled them- © 
selves with the reflection that the evil-doer was but a sojourner amongst 
them. Now, however, had arrived a man in the person of Geoffrey — 
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Ludlow, who not merely wore a beard and smoked a pipe, but further flew 
in the face of all decently-constituted society by having a beautiful wife. 
And this man had not come into lodgings, but had regularly established 
himself in poor Mrs. Pierce’s house, which he had had all done up and 
painted and papered and furnished in a manner—so at least Mr. 
Brandram the doctor said—that might be described as gorgeous. 

Now, as the pretty suburb of Highgate is still a good score of years 
behind the world, its inhabitants could not understand this at all, and 
the majority of them were rather scandalised than otherwise, when they 
found that the vicar and his wife had called on the new-comers. Mr. 
Brandram the doctor had called too; but that was nothing but natural. 
He was a pushing man was Brandram, and a worldly man, so unlike 
Priestley the other doctor, who was a retiring gentleman. So at least said 
Priestley’s friends and Brandram’s enemies. Brandram himself was a 
little man of between fifty and sixty, neat, and a little horsy in his 
dress, cheerful in his manner, fond of recommending good living, and 
fond of taking his own prescription. He was a little “fast” for High- 
gate, going to the theatre once or twice in the year, and insisting upon 
having novels for the Book-Society; whereas Priestley’s greatest dissi- 
pation was attending a “humorous lecture” at the Mechanics’ Institute, 
and his lightest reading a book of antipodean travel. Brandram called 
at Elm Lodge, of course, and saw both Geoff and Margaret, and talked 
of the Academy pictures,—which he had carefully got up from the 
catalogue and the newspaper-notices,—and on going away, left Mrs. 
Brandram’s card. For three weeks afterwards, that visit supplied the 
doctor with interesting discourse for his patients: he described all the 
alterations which had been made in the house since Mrs. Pierce’s death; 
he knew the patterns of the carpets, the colours of the curtains, the 
style of the furniture. Finally, he pronounced upon the new-comers; 
described Geoff as a healthy man of a sanguineous temperament, not 
much cut out for the Highgate folk; and his wife as a beautiful woman, 
but lymphatic. 

These last were scarcely the details which the Highgate folk wanted 
to know. They wanted to know all about the ménage; in what style 
the new-comers lived; whether they kept much or any company; whether 
they agreed well together. This last was a point of special curiosity; 
for, in common with numberless other worthy, commonplace, stupid 
_ people, the Highgate folk imagined that the private lives of “ odd per- 
' sons”—under which heading they included all professors of literature 
and art of any kind—were passed in dissipation and wrangling. How 
‘the information was to be obtained was the great point, for they knew 
that nothing would be extracted from the vicar, even if he had been 
brimful of remarks upon his new parishioners, which, indeed, he was 
‘not, as they neither of them happened to be at home when he called. It 
© would be something to be well assured about their personal appearance, 
' especially er personal appearance; to see whether there were really any 
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grounds for this boast of beauty which Dr. Brandram went talking 
about in such a ridiculous way. The church was the first happy hunt- 
ing-ground pitched upon; and during the first Sunday after Geoff’s and 
Margaret’s arrival the excitement during divine service was intense ; 
the worshippers in the middle and side aisles, whose pews all faced the 
pulpit, and whose backs were consequently turned to the entrance-door, 
regarding with the most intense envy their friends whose pews con- 
fronted each other between the pulpit and the altar, and who, conse- 
quently, while chanting the responses or listening to the lesson, could 
steal furtive glances on every occasion of the door’s opening, without 
outraging propriety. But when it was found that the new-comers did 
not attend either morning or evening service,—and unquestionably a 
great many members of the congregation had their dinner of cold meat 
and salad (it was considered sinful in Highgate to have hot dinners on 
Sunday) at an abnormally early hour for the purpose of attending even- 
ing service on the chance of seeing the new arrivals,—it was considered 
necessary to take more urgent measures; and so the little Misses Cover- 
dale—two dried-up little chips of spinsters with corkscrew ringlets and 
black-lace mittens, who kept house for their brother, old Coverdale, 
the red-faced, white-headed proctor, Geoffrey’s next-door neighbour—had 
quite a little gathering the next day, the supposed object of which was 
to take tea and walk in the garden, but the real object to peep furtively 
over the wall and try and catch a glimpse of her who was already sar- 
castically known as “ Dr. Brandram’s beauty.” Some of the visitors, 
acquainted with the peculiarities of the garden, knowing what mound 
to stand on and what position to take up, were successful in catching 
a glimpse of the top of Margaret’s hair—“ all taken off her face like a 
schoolgirl’s, and leaving her cheeks as bare as bare,” as they afterwards 
reported—as she wandered listlessly round the garden, stooping now 
and then to smell or gather a flower. One or two others were also 
rewarded by the sight of Geoffrey in his velvet painting-coat ; among 
them Letty Coverdale, who pronounced him a splendid man, and oh, 
so romantic-looking! for all ideas of matrimony had not yet left Miss 
Letty Coverdale, and the noun-substantive Man yet caused her heart 
to beat with an extra throb in her flat little chest; whereas Miss Matty 
Coverdale, who had a face like a horse, and who loudly boasted that she 
had never had an offer of marriage in her life, snorted out her wonder 
that Geoff did not wear a surtout like a Christian, and her belief that 
he’d be all the cleaner after a visit to Mr. Ball, who was the Highgate — 
barber. 

But bit by bit the personal appearance of both of them grew suf- — 
ficiently familiar to many of the inhabitants, some of the most coura- | 
geous of whom had actually screwed themselves up to that pitch of | 
boldness necessary for the accomplishment of calling and leaving cards 
on strangers pursuing a profession unnamed in the Directory, and cer- 
tainly not one of the three described in Mangnal?s Questions. The calls 
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were returned, and in some cases were succeeded by invitations to dinner. 
But Geoffrey cared little for these, and Margaret earnestly begged they 
might be declined. If she found her life insupportably dull and slow, 
this was not the kind of relief for which she prayed. A suburban dinner- 
party would be but a dull parody on what she had known; would give 
her trouble to dress for, without the smallest compensating amusement; 
would leave her at the mercy of stupid people, among whom she would 
probably be the only stranger, the only resource for staring eyes and 
questioning tongues. That they would have stared and questioned, 
there is little doubt; but they certainly intended hospitality. The “odd” 
feeling about them prevalent on their first coming had worn off, and now 
the tide seemed setting the other way. Whether it was that the trades- 
men’s books were regularly paid, that the lights at Elm Lodge were 
seldom or never burning after eleven o’clock, that Geoffrey’s name had 
been seen in the Times, as having been present at a dinner given by 
Lord Everton, a very grand dinner, where he was the only untitled man 
among the company, or for whatever other reason, there was a decided 
disposition to be civil to them. No doubt Margaret’s beauty ‘had a 
great deal to do with it, so far as the men were concerned. Old Mr. 
Coverdale, who had been portentously respectable for half a century, 
but concerning whom there was a floating legend of “jolly dog-ism” in 
his youth, declared he had seen nothing like her since the Princess 
Charlotte; and Abbott, known as Captain Abbott from having once been 
in the Commissariat, who always wore a chin-tip and a tightly-buttoned 
blue frock-coat and pipeclayed buckskin gloves, made an especial point 
of walking past Elm Lodge every afternoon, and bestowing on Margaret, 
whenever he saw her, a peculiar leer which had done frightful execution 
amongst the nursemaids of Islington. Mrs. Abbott, a mild meek little 
woman, who practised potichomanie, delcomanie, the art of making wax- 
flowers, any thing whereby to make money to pay the tradespeople and 
supply varnish for her husband’s boots and pocket-money for his menus 
plasirs, was not, it is needless to say, informed of these vagaries on the 
captain’s part. 

They were discussed every where: at the Ladies’ Clothing-Club, 
where one need scarcely say that the opinions concerning Margaret’s 
beauty were a little less fervid in expression; and at the Gentlemen’s 
Book-Society, where a proposition to invite Geoff to be of their number, 
started by the vicar and seconded by old Mr. Coverdale, was opposed by 
Mr. Bryant (of Bryant and Martin, coach-builders, Long Acre), on the 
grvund ‘that the first of the rules stated that this should be an associa- 
tion of gentlemen; and who could say what would be done next if 
artists was to be received? The discussion on this point waxed very 
warm, and during it Mr. Claxton the curate incurred Mr. Bryant’s 
deepest hatred for calling out to him, on his again attempting to address 
the meeting, “Spoke, spoke!” which Mr. Bryant looked upon as a sneer 
at his trade, and remembered bitterly when the subscription was got up 
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in the parish for presenting Mr. Claxton with the silver teapot and two 
hundred sovereigns, with which (the teapot at least) he proceeded to the 
rectory of Steeple Bumstead, in a distant part of the country. They 
were discussed by the regulars in the nine-o’clock omnibus, most of 
whom, as they passed by Elm Lodge and saw Geoff through the big 
window just commencing to set his palette, pitied him for having to 
work at home, and rejoiced in their own freedom from the possibility of 
conjugal inroad; or, catching a glimpse of Margaret, poked each other 
in the ribs and told each other what a fine woman she was. They were 
discussed by the schoolboys going to school, who had a low opinion of 
art, and for the most part confined the remarks about Geoffrey to his 
having a “stunnin’ beard,” and about Margaret to her being a “regular 
carrots,” the youthful taste being strongly anti-pre-Raffaellitic, and wor- 
shipping the raven tresses and straight noses so dear to the old romancers. 

And while all these discussions and speculations were rife, the persons 
speculated on and discussed were leading their lives without a thought 
of what people were saying of them. Geoff knew that he was doing good 
work; he felt that intuitively as every man does feel it, quite as intui- 
tively as when he is producing rubbish; and he knew it further from the 
not-too-laudatorily-inclined Mr. Stompff, who came up from time to time, 
and could not refuse his commendation to the progress of the pictures. 
And then Geoff was thoroughly happy—at least, well, Margaret might 
have been a little more lively perhaps; but then—oh, no; he was tho- 
roughly happy! and Margaret—existed! The curtain had dropped on 
her wedding-day, and she had been groping in darkness ever since. 


Time went on, as he does to all of us, whatever our appreciation of 
him my be, according to the mood we may happen to be in: swiftly 
to the happy and the old, slowly to the young and the wearied. There 
is that blessed compensation which pervades all human things, even in 
the flight of time. No matter how pleasant, how varied, how thoroughly 
filled is the time of the young, it hangs on them somehow; they do not 
feel it rush past them nor melt away, the hours swallowed up in days, 
the days in years, as do the elder people, who have no special excite- 
ment, no particular delight. The fact still remains that the young want 
time to fly, the old want him to crawl; and that, fulfilling the wishes of 
neither, it speeds on @quo pede, grumbled at by both. 

The time went on. So Margaret knew by the rising and setting of 
the sun, by the usual meals, her own getting up and going to bed, and 
all the usual domestic routine. But by what else? Nothing. She had 
been married now nearly six months, and from that experience she 
thought she might deduce something like an epitome of her life. What 
was it? She had a husband who doated on her; who lavished on her 
comforts, superfluities, luxuries; who seemed never so happy as when 
toiling at his easel, and who brought the products of his work to her to 
dispose of as she pleased. A husband who up to that hour of her thought 
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had never in the smallest degree failed to fulfil her earliest expectations 
of him,—generous to a degree, kind-hearted, weak, and easily led. Weak! 
weak as water. Yes, and oh yes! What you like, my dear! What you 
think best, my child! That is for your decision, Margaret. I—I don’t 
know; I scarcely like to give an opinion. Don’t you think you had 
better settle it? I'll leave it all to you, please, dearest. Good God! if 
he would only say something—as opposed to her ideas as possible, the 
more opposed the better—some assertion of self, some trumpet-note of 
argument, some sign of his having a will of his own, or at least an idea 
from which a will might spring. Here was the man who in his own art 
was working out the most admirable genius, showing that he had with- 
in him more of the divine afflatus than is given to nine hundred and 
ninety-nine in every thousand amongst us—a man who was rapidly lift- 
ing his name for the wonder and the envy of the best portion of the 
civilised world, incapable of saying “no” even to a proposition of hashed 
mutton for dinner, shirking the responsibility of a decision on the ques- 
tion of the proper place for a chair. 

Indeed, I fear that, so far as I have stated, the sympathies of women 
will go against old Geoff, who must, I fancy, have been what they are 
in the habit of calling “very trying.” You see he brought with him to 
the altar a big generous old heart, full of love and adoration of his in- 
tended wife, full of resolution, in his old blunt way, to stand by her 
through evil and good report, and to do his duty by her in all honour 
and affection. He was any thing but a self-reliant man; but he knew 
that his love was sterling coin, a truly unalloyed; and he thought that 
it might be taken as compensation for numerous deficiencies, the exist- 
ence of which he readily allowed. You see he discovered his power of 
loving simultaneously almost with his power of painting; and I think 
that this may perhaps account for a kind of feeling that, as the latter 
was accepted by the world, so would the former be by the person to 
whom it was addressed. When he sent out the picture which first at- 
tracted Mr. Stompff’s attention, he had no idea that it was better thana 
score others which he had painted during the course of his life; when 
he first saw Margaret Dacre, he could not tell that the instinctive admi- 
ration would lead to any thing more than the admiration which he had 
already silently paid to half-a-hundred pretty faces. But both had come 
to a successful issue; and he was only to paint his pictures with all the 
talent of his head and hand, and to love his wife with all the affection 
of his heart, to thoroughly discharge his duty in life. 

He did this; he worshipped her with all his heart. Whatever she 
did was right, whatever ought to have been discussed she was called 
upon to settle. They were very small affairs, as I have said,—of hashed 
mutton and jams, of the colour of a ribbon, or the fashion of a bonnet. 
Was there never to be any thing further than this? Was life to consist 
in her getting up and struggling through the day and going to bed at 
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Elm Lodge? The short breakfast, when Geoff was evidently dying to 
be off into the painting-room; the long, long day—composed of ser- 
vants’ instruction, newspaper, lunch, sleep, little walk, toilette, dinner, 
utterly feeble conversation, yawns and head-droppings, and finally bed. 
She had pictured to herself something thoroughly quiet and tranquil, 
without excitement, without much change; but nothing like this. 

Friends?—relations? Oh yes! old Mrs. Ludlow came to see her now 
and then; and she had been several times to Brompton. The old lady 
was very kind in her pottering stupid way, and her daughter Matilda 
was kind also, but at once gushing and prudish; so Margaret thought. 
And they both treated her as if she were a girl; the old lady perpetually 
haranguing her with good advice and feeble suggestion, and Matilda— 
who, of course, like all girls, had, it was perfectly evident, some silly 
love-affair on with some youth who had not as yet declared himself— 
wanting to make her half-confidences, and half-asking for advice, which 
she never intended to take. A girl? Oh yes, of course, she must play 
out that farce, and support that terribly vague story which old Geoff, 
pushed into a corner on a sudden, and without any one to help him at 
the instant, had fabricated concerning her parentage and belongings. 
And she must listen to the old lady’s praises of Geoff, and how she 
thought it not improbable, if things went on as they were going, that 
the happiest dream of her life would be fulfilled—that she should ride 
in her son’s carriage. “It would be yours, of course, my dear; I know 
that well enough; but you’d let me ride in it sometimes, just for the 
honour and glory of the thing.” And they talked like this to her: the 
old lady of the glory of a carriage; Matilda of some hawbuck wretch for 
{whom she had a liking;—to her! who had sat on the box-seat of a drag 

a score of times, with half-a-score of the best men in England sitting 
behind her, all eager for a word or a smile. 

She saw them now, frequently, whenever she came over to Bromp- 
ton,—all the actors in that bygone drama of her life, save the hero him- 
self. It was the play of Hamlet with Hamlet left out, indeed. But 
what vast proportions did she then assume compared to what she had 
been lately! There were Rosencrantz and Guildenstern,—the one in his 
mail-phaeton, the other on his matchless hack; there was old Polonius 
in the high-collared bottle-green coat of thirty years back, guiding his 
clever cob in and out among the courtiers; there was the Honourable 
Osric, simpering and fooling among the fops. She hurried across the 
Drive or the Row on her way to or from Brompton, and stood up, a little 
distance off, gazing at these comrades of old times. She would press her 
hands to her head, and wonder whether it was all true or a dream; 
whether she was going back to the dull solemnity of Elm Lodge, when 
a dozen words would put her into that mail-phaeton—on to that horse! 
How often had Rosencrantz ogled! and was it not Guildenstern’s billet 
that, after reading, she tore up and threw in his face? It was an awful 
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temptation; and she was obliged, as an antidote, to picture to herself 
the tortures she had suffered from cold and want and starvation, to bring 
her round at all to a sensible line of thought. 

Some one else had called upon her two or three times. Oh yes, a 
Miss Maurice, who came in a coroneted carriage, and to whom she had 
taken a peculiar detestation; not from any airs she had given herself— 
oh no; there was nothing of that kind about her. She was one of those 
persons, don’t you know, who have known your husband before his mar- 
riage, and take an interest in him, and must like you for his sake! one 
of those persons who are so open and honest and above-board, that you 
take an immediate distrust of them at first sight, which you never get 
over. Oh no, Margaret was perfectly certain she should never like 
Annie Maurice. 

Music she had, and books; but she was not very fond of the first, 
and only played desultorily. Geoff was most passionately fond of 
music; and sometimes after dinner he would ask for “a tune,” and then 
Margaret would sit down at the piano and let her fingers wander over 
the keys, gradually finding them straying into some of the brilliant 
dance-music of Auber and Musard, of Jullien and Keenig, with which 
she had been familiarised during her Continental experience. And as 
she played, the forms familiarly associated with the music came trooping 
out of the mist—Henri, so grand in the Cavalier seul, Jules and Eulalie, 
so unapproachable in the Ln avant deux. There they whirled in the 
hot summer evenings; the paréerre, illuminated with a thousand lamps 
glittering like fireflies, the sensuous strains of the orchestra soaring up 
to the great yellow-faced moon looking down upon it; and then the cosey 
little supper, the sparkling iced drink, the— ‘Time for bed, eh, dear?” 
from old Geoff, already nodding with premature sleep; and away flew 
the bright vision at the rattle of the chamber-candlestick. 

Books! yes, no lack of them. Geoff subscribed for her to the 
library, and every week came the due supply of novels. These Margaret 
read, some in wonder, some in scorn. There was a great run upon the 
Magdalen just then in that style of literature; writers were beginning to 
be what is called “outspoken;” and young ladies familiarised with the 
outward life of the species, as exhibited in the Park and at the Opera, 
read with avidity of their diamonds and their ponies, of the interior of 
the ménage, and of their spirited conversations with the cream of the male 
aristocracy. A deference to British virtue, and a desire to stand well 
with the librarian’s subscribers, compelled an amount of repentance in 
the third volume which Margaret scarcely believed to be in accordance 
with truth. The remembrance of childhood’s days, which made the 
ponies pall, and rendered the diamonds disgusting,—the inherent natu- 
ral goodness, which took to eschewing of crinoline and the adoption of 
serge, which swamped the colonel in a storm of virtuous indignation, 
and brought the curate safely riding over the billows,—were agreeable 
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incidents, but scarcely, she thought, founded on fact. Her own expe- 
rience at least had taught her otherwise; but it might be so, after all. 
So her life waned drearily on. Would there never be any change in 
it? Yes, one change at least Time brought in his flight. Dr. Bran- 
dram’s visits were now regular; and one morning a shrill cry resounded 


through the house, and the doctor placed in its father’s arms a strong 
healthy boy. 
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Grouse-Shooting. 


GROUSE-SHOOTING is nowadays very different from what it was in the 
time of our fathers: be it remarked that here and hereafter we speak 
of grouse-shooting in Scotland, the acknowledged head-quarters of that 
sport. The art of making money out of the game on his estate was 
almost unpractised by the Highland laird of fifty years ago, partly 
owing to his squeamish ideas regarding the gentility of such a trans- 
action, partly owing to his moors being almost inaccessible from the 
want of good roads. 

In those good old times many lairds, themselves sportsmen, gave 
liberal permission not only to friends, but even to well-introduced 
strangers, to shoot over parts of their hills. 

The officers of regiments or detachments then quartered in High- 
land garrisons, or those of the Royal Navy employed in the small vessels 
engaged in preventing smuggling, could at all times get as much 
shooting as they might desire. As a check upon those who, even in 
the days of muzzle-loaders and flint-locks, occasionally displayed a 
tendency to abuse such permission, it was stipulated by certain pro- 
prietors that each sportsman should carry his own game-bag, the weight 
of which being determined by its contents would at the proper time 
remind the bearer when to cease firing. 

In those days grouse were not so numerous as at present. Their 
only protectors against poachers were the shepherds; themselves in- 
veterate poachers, and their dogs capable not only of “ pointing” at 
game, but of catching it. An old shepherd of our acquaintance used 
to boast that at the beginning of the season, when the grouse “sat 
close,” he could make as sure of two birds out of a covey as if he had 
carried a double-barrelled gun. His procedure was this: while tending 
his sheep on the hillside one of his dogs roamed far and wide, but 
invariably pulled up and remained “standing” as soon as he came 
across game. At such a juncture our friend walked up to the “ point,” 
and grasping his sturdy staff ready for a “shy,” gave a signal to his 
canine confederate ; whereupon collie sprang, tiger-like, on a bird he 
had already fixed his eye upon, while the oak-bludgeon, hurled at short 
range into the thick of the rising covey, seldom failed to bring down 
at least one other victim. 

But the human poachers of those times were less destructive of the 
grouse than the enemies which, under the gamekeeper’s generic term of 
“vermin,” then abounded; for instance, eagles, hawks, ravens, hooded- 
crows, magpies, weasels, stoats, foxes, &c. For whereas man only 
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assails the grouse during the brief season when they are in full vigour, 
the birds and beasts of prey already mentioned waylay their victims at 
all times, especially during the breeding season, when at one fell swoop 
they may destroy an entire family—cock, hen, chickens, or eggs, as the 
case may be. 

The accommodation for the sportsmen of those days was generally 
of a primitive nature; often a roadside inn, or rather alehouse, presided 
over by a grimy hostess—in short, a facsimile of the Clachan of Aberfoil 
described in the pages of Rob Roy. At other times the shooters had to 
put up at one of the shealings erected on the hills for the shepherds; a 
residence composed of turf walls thatched with heather, and provided 
with a mud-floor, every part of which was available for a fireplace, 
grates and chimneys being unknown. Round the one good-sized room 
of the shealing “shake-downs” of heather were arranged, where, despite 
the absence of luxury and the presence of innumerable uninvited bed- 
fellows, bequeathed by the former occupant and his collies, the wearied 
sportsmen slept sound. 

Early in the morning the sleepers turned out to the neighbouring 
burn, where they performed their entire toilettes al fresco, and in water 
of icy coldness. Meanwhile the process of getting ready breakfast went 
on inside, so that by the time the party had dressed, they returned to 
a solid repast, chiefly composed of the cold remains of last evening’s 
dinner, supplemented by trout freshly caught by a gillie out of the 
stream near at hand. 

These hardy and keen sportsmen generally committed an error which 
is too often repeated in the present day, viz. beginning the day’s work 
at too early an hour, whereby the birds, being disturbed before the 
completion of their morning’s feeding-time, are apt to become wild and 
unsettled for the remainder of the day. However, the open air was 
preferable to their stuffy shealing; and furthermore, large bags and 
notices thereof in sporting-journals were not the objects of those old- 
fashioned grouse-shooters, who were well content with what their de- 
scendants would consider but a poor day’s work—say for each gun 
twelve or fifteen brace of grouse, a couple or two of snipe, a stray 
wild-duck, and possibly a hare; but in those days hill-hares were scarce. 

Such was the state of grouse-shooting at the beginning of this cen- 
tury. Nowadays, thanks to railways, most Scotch moors can be reached 
in a less than twenty-four-hours’ journey from London; thereby holding 
out a temptation not only to professed sportsmen, but to men who, 
having toiled for ten months at sedentary occupations, are fain to seek 
change of air for the remaining two, but are at the same time loth 
to go through either of those alternative English pleasures, “ touring 
abroad,” or “ going to the seaside,”—each of which proceedings seems to 
the material mind of the professional man to be objectless, and therefore 
pithless. 

Certain it is that grouse-shooting has become the recognised dis- 
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traction of numberless well-to-do lawyers, merchants, stockbrokers, 
ironmasters, manufacturers; in short, of that daily-increasing class of 
Englishmen who earn large incomes, call them professional or com- 
mercial, and spend these incomes as freely as they earn them. Among 
certain of this class, “ my moor” has become almost as absolute a neces- 
sity as “my wife’s carriage,” and, like the latter, is regarded as indi- 
cating a certain status in society. At the same time it must be admitted 
that a moor is sometimes turned to good account by shrewd men of 
business, who there congregate guests whose influence may be important 
in pending or future transactions in which the host may be concerned. 

Not long ago, a certain shooting, rented by a wealthy contractor, 
used to be nicknamed “ Man-trap Lodge,” owing to the blandishments 
there said to be exercised on officials connected with contracts under- 
taken or desired by this dispenser of good shooting, good quarters, and 
a dinner cooked by an eminent French chef. 

As the laws of supply and demand apply to moors as to every other 
commodity, it has resulted that grouse-shooting has, in commercial 
phrase, become a great industry of the Scotch highlands—an industry 
in which the Gael displays much skill in exploiting the surplus wealth 
of the Saxon. The right of shooting over a hill, from having lately 
been an unmarketable commodity, now possesses a value which cannot 
be said to be fixed, solely because it seems capable of a yearly increase. 
Judging from the ratio of that increase in certain cases, it is hard to 
say to what fancy price moors may not attain. On not a few the rent 
derived from the shooters exceeds that paid by the sheep-farmer for the 
pasturage thereon. 

In short, as a Highland laird not long since said, “The grouse crop 
is the one that pays me best!” and well he might say so, seeing that his 
property is composed of such bleak land, lying in the middle of such a 
wilderness of hill and marsh, that once a Cockney tourist, perched on 
the top of a stage-coach traversing it, was heard to exclaim, “ Dear me, 
I wonder if this country belongs to any body!” 

Occasionally sportsmen, along with the right of shooting over a hill, 
rent its pasturage, in order to have within their own control many mat- 
ters pertaining thereto, such as the right of burning or preserving 
patches of heather, which is in itself of importance, seeing that if on 
the one hand too much burning goes on, there is not cover for game; 
while if on the other the heather be allowed to grow too old and run 
to wood, there are no tender shoots to serve as food for the young 
broods, which, moreover, are apt to be hanged by the neck in diving 
between the stringy stems of old heather. Furthermore, by being 
‘master of the shepherds and their flocks, a sportsman can prevent the 
ground he intends to shoot over on any day being disturbed by the 
sheep and the sheep-dogs; besides being enabled to keep under control 
the shepherds, who, if sulky or malicious, can do infinite mischief during 
the breeding-time, by simply putting their foot on every nest of eggs 
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they come across. The hen-grouse is such an affectionate mother that, 
if her brood be attacked, or even approached by man or beast, she re- 
fuses to fly, like her selfish husband. Hovering about her little ones, 
she is at times so resolute as to peck at and do battle with the intruder, 
to whom she consequently offers an easy prey. 

Seeing the great demand for moors,—often on the part of men who, 
boxed up in London or elsewhere, can know nothing of the merits of 
any shooting beyond what can be learned from a not under-coloured 
newspaper advertisement,—it is not wonderful that a tenant is occa- 
sionally disappointed in his expectations. 


“To be let, the desirable shooting of Glen Toddy, comprising 4000 
acres (Scotch) or thereby of moorland, abounding with grouse, ptarmigan, 
black game, snipe, duck, and hares, and capable of being rendered a 
favourite resort of the red-deer which teem in the neighbouring forest 
of Glen Heverill. Glen Toddy is the theatre of some of those scenes by 
field and flood which thrill the heart of the readers of Waverley. It was 
considered by the immortal Scott one of the most romantic spots in his 
Caledonia stern and wild. Glen-Toddy Lodge is a self-contained house, 
replete with every modern comfort and convenience. For terms, apply 
to the proprietor, The MacToddy, Castle Toddy, by Toddyburgh, Whis- 
keyshire. N.B. Or to the proprietor’s agent, Andrew Blackmail, Esq., 
Writer, in the burgh aforesaid.” 


Such is the sort of advertisement which greets the eye of W. Pro- 
moter, Esq., as one fine summer morning he is reading his Z'imes over 
the family breakfast-table at No. 500 Wyde-Park Gardens, W. Mrs. 
Promoter has long dinned in his ears that it is due to that station in 
life to which it has pleased Providence to call him that he should rent a 
grouse-moor. The present is a favourable moment for renewing her in- 
stances, seeing that Promoter has just made a very good thing out of 
his share in helping to float in the market that freshly-launched scheme, 
“The Tooth-picking by Machinery Company (Limited).” 

Moreover he is beginning to experience the truth of what the doctor 
some time ago told him, viz. that he must for a time drop work and 
take to relaxation and exercise, if he hopes to get rid of that nasty 
numb sensation in the left arm and side which the doctor declares is 
the result of anxiety and brain-work, and probably the direct conse- 
quence of the protracted and harassing law-proceedings instituted 
against him a year ago by certain shareholders of “The Association 
for manufacturing Gunpowder from Salt-Water (Limited),” which was 
then wound-up pursuant to an order in Chancery. 

Although foreign to the subject of grouse-shooting, we cannot re- 
frain from here asking how on earth poor Promoter could be held 
answerable for a concern in which his sole share was to write and 
guarantee the truth of the prospectus, and act at first as Managing 
Director? As if his responsibility had not ceased when he cleared out 
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of the concern, immediately that the shares had been coaxed to the 
proper premium. 

Was it his fault if other shareholders, ignorant of an unaccountable 
error which had crept into the accounts of the Association, continued 
to hold until the shares were utterly unsaleable to a sceptical public ? 

But let us return to the advertisement of The MacToddy, whose 
touching allusions to Waverley stir the soul of Maggie Promoter, and 
render this sprightly lass an ardent advocate with her father. The 
long and the short of the matter is, that, upon no better sort of infor- 
mation than that inserted in those prospectuses which he is himself so 
clever at drawing up, Promoter proceeds to open negotiations with 
The MacToddy, whom he addresses direct: firstly, because it seems 
the more dignified course; secondly, because he imagines that this 
gentleman may be more easily dealt with—that is, haggled with—than 
his agent. Little does the City man know the business qualities of the 
shaggy-eyebrowed Chief of Clan Toddy, or the pertinacity with which 
that veteran Gael will insist upon no abatement from the rent first 
demanded, as also upon the payment by the incoming tenant of the 
wages of all game-watchers employed on the moor throughout the 
spring and summer. 

At length, after a due amount of coquetting on either side, an 
agreement is made whereby Promoter “binds himself, his heirs or 
assignees, to rent all and whole the aforesaid land, self-contained house. 
&c. &c. for the present season—that is to say,” &c. 

Any anxiety he might entertain regarding the collecting of dogs, 
keepers, and other appendages of a moor, is now appeased by the 
receipt of a printed card, which sets forth that Roderic MacRamrod, 
gunmaker at Toddyburgh (to H. M. the Queen), undertakes to supply 
all such requisites on most moderate terms. Moreover, MacRamrod is 
warmly recommended by a friend whom at this stage Promoter calls 
into consultation; we allude to the Honourable Gerald Néredowille, 
third surviving son of Baron Néredowille in the peerage of Ireland, 
formerly page of honour to her Majesty the Queen; afterwards ensign 
and lieutenant in the Bombardier Guards; afterwards a Queen’s mes- 
senger; afterwards of Boulogne; thus far we quote an old file of the 
London Gazette, but from motives of delicacy we here stop the quota- 
tion, and for the “at present” of that record substitute the statement 
that Gerald is now a director of sundry joint-stock companies lately 
' introduced to the public by Promoter and his associates. The Hon. 
' Gerald and Promoter are invaluable to each other. The one requires 
' money, and gets it in the shape of director’s fees. The other requires a 
' “good name” to insert in lists of directors; and if it pleases him, or 
_ rather the shareholding public, to consider the name of this sprig of 
nobility as good, why that is their business. 

Mrs. Promoter, on her part, is nothing loth to have her house 
honoured by an honourable who goes out and in like a tame cat, and 
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invites himself to dinner without ceremony—that is, when not better 
engaged elsewhere. 

With woman’s tact, Mrs. Promoter insists that this man of the world 
shall be invited to accompany the party to the North; where his expe- 
rience of shooting matters and quarters, and his commanding man- 
ners, will prevent any awkward “ gaucheries” that might happen were 
Promoter suddenly pitchforked, without a Mentor, into the unwonted 
character of sportsman. 

Nay, more, a thought flashes across the brain of the mother: a ro- 
mantic glen; the attractions of Miss Maggie attired “ en chasseur;” the 
daily, hourly association of the young couple (according to Burke, the 
Hon. Gerald was born in 1818); the Barony of Néredowille in posse 
(his two elder brothers are as yet sonless)! Yes, yes, Mr. Néredowille 
must be of the party. 

To the invitation which speedily follows, this gentleman, who despairs 
of being asked elsewhere, gives a gracious assent, and undertakes to 
arrange the necessary equipment for the Glen, even from the stores of 
good things from Morel’s to the costume proper for Maggie—to wit, a 
straw hat with a gray ribbon, a jacket and skirt of hodden-gray stuff, 
the skirt being cut short, so as to display a due extent of ribbed gray- 
worsted stockings and hob-nailed boots laced in front; the costume being 
completed by thick yellow-dogskin gloves, and a small race-glass swung 
over the shoulder. 

Promoter Pére, the vain old rascal, is, after a proper show of resist- 
ance on his part, persuaded to go in for knickerbockers and a blouse- 
like jacket belted at the waist, and intersected by pockets without 
number. He dared not ask the sober tailor, who for years has decked 
him out in the orthodox style of City respectability, to concoct such out- 
landish garments; so one day, returning westward from work, he is con- 
ducted by Mr. Néredowille into a Scotch warehouse, where he is mea- 
sured for a shooting-suit, to be built from a bale of what looks to him 
like a drugget for a staircase, but which is pronounced by his adviser to 
be admirable stuff; but this is indeed beyond a doubt, for, as the shop- 
man tells them, the Marquis of Blueblood has just ordered a dozen suits 
of that identical pattern. 

* Any qualms that Promoter may have felt regarding the singularity 
of his intended costume, or the possibility of his making a guy of him- 
self, are relieved by the pictures which, in this emporium, replace the 
placards of the fashion stuck up in an ordinary tailor’s shop. It is clear 
from the graven images which Promoter there regards, that the Scotch 
are a universally kilted race, with countenances, moreover, which, in the — 
police-sheets, would be described as “forbidding,” very different from the 
smug-faced, pink-cheeked gentlemen depicted in the periodical Modes — 
de Paris. 

But let us cut matters short by supposing that, marshalled by the 
Hon. Gerald, the Promoters have reached Glen Toddy a day or two 
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before the twelfth, so as to give the gentlemen time to “walk their 
shooting-boots easy,” to ascertain the merits and defects of their newly- 
acquired dogs; and to find out the best ground on the hill, and the 
best manner of working it. And here we may remark that this last 
point is of considerable importance, even in its details: for instance, where 
heather is rank and long, small dogs (especially pointers) weary them- 
selves to death in “ranging” through it; whereas the same ground may 
possibly admit of being worked with ease by large strong setters, pro- 
vided always that water be available, for these dogs can never hunt long 
without “ saucing ;” that is, drinking and paddling about in water. 

Of the two descriptions of dogs, pointers have probably the finer 
nose, and are generally steadier at their points—so steady, that a 
careful sportsman standing behind a good pointer may, at the begin- 
ning of the season, put up almost one by one the birds of a covey, and 
thus bag them in detail. Moreover, pointers, when once well broken, 
are less apt to be spoiled by an impetuous shooter, who may be guilty 
of hurrying them when “drawing” upon distant or retiring game; or 
may fail to exact the strictest compliance with discipline, such as 
“ranging within a moderate distance,” “ backing to the ‘point’ of the 
fellow-dog of the couple,” and, above all, “ dropping to shot.” 

From this discipline, however well instilled into them in youth, 
setters are always disposed to burst away; so that a tyro in shooting, 
thinking more of finding wounded birds than of the discipline of his 
dogs, may readily succeed in spoiling the best setter extant. On the 
other hand, an active man is sometimes disposed to get weary of the 
cautious pottering style in which a pointer “ quarters his ground,” and 
is disposed to prefer the confident (perhaps over-confident) manner in 
which a setter, with long slashing stride, ranges over the same ground 
in less than half the time. Both dogs have their admirers and ad- 
vocates. 

If the spring has been favourable, the grouse coveys are usually 
well-grown by the 12th of August, especially on the lower parts of the 
hills, where the process of hatching takes place early in the season. 
On higher grounds, even at the twelfth, imperfectly-grown birds— 
“cheepers”—are often met with. 

The heaviest bags are made at the beginning of the season. Each 
succeeding day renders the birds stronger and wilder. Of course the 
_ extent of a bag depends on a variety of circumstances: as, for instance, 
_ the inherent merits of a moor; the goodness or badness of the breeding 
_ season (if the breeding has been unusually early, the grouse are often 
_ very wild even on the twelfth); the perfection of the available material, 

_ in the shape of dogs, keepers, &c.; and last, but not least, the ability of 
_ the shooter to shoot. 

As many as two hundred brace have been bagged by one man in 
one day; it being noted that the man was a specially good shot, shoot- 
ing over a specially-good and well-preserved moor. Moreover, in his 
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case three or four sets of dogs were ranging at one time over adjacent 
ground, each set attended by a couple of gillies provided with guns, 
In such well-stocked ground, at least one set of dogs might always be 
found “ pointing” at any given instant; to this point the shooter rode 
on a pony provided for the purpose, and, taking a gun from the hand 
of the attendant gillie, walked up to the dogs and knocked over his 
birds, resorting, if necessary, to the second gun carried by the second 
gillie. After finishing off that “point,” he remounted his pony and 
rode off to a neighbouring set of dogs, which by this time had in turn 
found game; and so on throughout the day. In short, the effect was 
practically that of four men shooting on different hills. 7 

The above enormous bag is probably without a parallel. However, 
upwards of one hundred brace have often been shot by one gun in one 
day. The reader may naturally exclaim, “ What useless slaughter!” and 
to this exclamation many good sportsmen may say, Amen. But it must 
be remembered that the rents paid for shooting are high; so also are 
the attendant expenses of travelling to and fro; so of dogs, keepers, 
gillies, &c.; indeed, on a moderate computation, each brace of grouse 
costs the average of sportsmen at least one guinea—some much less, 
many much more—while the season available for the sport is little 
longer than a fortnight. Taking into consideration these circumstances, 
it is not surprising that the tenant of a moor endeavours to make hay 
while he may. Moreover, it is now a recognised custom that, in order 
to recoup himself of a portion of his outlay, the tenant makes arrange- 
ments with a salesman either in London or his neighbourhood, who 
buys all birds sent to him at so much a-head, so that the sportsman has 
to shoot for his pocket. The quantity of grouse sent south from the 
Highlands during the fortnight following the 12th constitutes a traffic 
of itself, for which the various railway companies compete by means of 
printed direction-cards forwarded to the various shooting-lodges, for the 
purpose of being affixed to the game-boxes. 

On the other hand, to prevent the occupant of a moor from becoming 
a wholesale slaughterer, or rather poulterer, as has sometimes happened, 
many landlords let their hill on the condition that the number of birds 
shot off it during the season shall not exceed a fixed limit: this limit is 
generally a liberal one, and is seldom attained; more frequently, indeed, 
it is so high above the possible yield of a moor as to suggest the sus- 
picion of a trap for the unwary—much like the notice in old recruiting 
placards, which specified that recruits for H. M.—th Lancers would 
not be allowed to hunt their horses above three times a-week. 

One of the great charms of moorland shooting, compared with others, 
is the uncertainty of what game may next rise before the gun: your 
dogs may now be pointing at a grouse, a blackcock, a snipe, a duck, or 
(alas, on too many moors) a hill-hare—we say alas, because these hares 
are very numerous and scarcely worth shooting, while their weight is 
troublesome to the gillie who carries the game-bag. Moreover, when 
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disturbed, instead of speeding away like his prototype of the plains, a 
hill-hare sits up on his hunkers, and, raising his fore-paws in the air, 
looks calmly in a dog’s face; a most tantalising temptation for young 
pointers, and one scarcely to be resisted by crack-trained setters of 
any age. 

These hares (whose fur becomes white in winter) have of late years 
increased enormously, owing to the extirpation of the stoats, weasels, 
hawks, &c., resulting from the modern system of gamekeeping. 

Towards the top of high hills, where the heather slopes are replaced 
by stony ground, and scantily sprinkled over with grass and moss, the 
sportsman occasionally comes across a flock of ptarmigan. This bird, 
which resembles a hybrid between a grouse and a pigeon, is exceedingly 
wary and difficult to find. His plumage, white in winter and speckled 
in summer, so nearly resembles the colour of the ground which he 
frequents, that by crouching close to that ground he is often passed 
unobserved by his enemies. Of course, in seeking so shy a bird the 
dogs of the sportsman must be kept well “ in the heel.” 

On the 20th of August the black game come into season. These 
birds usually affect ground clothed with wood, and, above all, with 
birchwood. Although it is certainly satisfactory to hear the “ thud” 
with which a fine old blackcock comes down when shot, yet he is not 
much encouraged by rigid grouse-preservers on account of his ill- 
treatment of the latter-named bird. 

By the 25th of August the grouse have become very strong, and, 
having now been under fire for a fortnight, are getting very shy. The 
first storm of wind and rain which afterwards occurs renders them as 
wild as hawks. From having restricted their society solely to their 
own family circle, the coveys now unite, and form packs which at a 
distance might be taken for a flight of crows. 

Henceforth, throughout the waning year, it is a hard day’s work to 
shoot ten brace even on the best hill; and these ten brace must be 
picked up by long-range snap shots with a wire cartridge. 

Dogs are now out of the question. One’s best chance is on a windy 
day, when, dropping down suddenly into the rugged hollows and water- 
courses on the hill-side, he may possibly fall upon birds sheltering them- 
selves from the blast. 

Towards the end of September, when the late-reaped crops are still 
standing in the small fields bordering the moors, the grouse and 
black game may be found in the evening sitting on the shocks of barley 
» or oats there. To shoot birds in such a situation may be regarded by 
| the orthodox sportsman as akin to poaching. But considering the diffi- 
culty of the operation—often involving an hour’s stalk along the deep 
| wet ditches of a peat-moss—and the wariness of the game, the oppor- 
_ tunity thus presented may reasonably be improved. 

On those few days of the early Highland winter, when a keen black 
frost occurs, accompanied by bright sunshine, it sometimes happens that 
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the grouse become wonderfully approachable; so much so, that we have 
known very fair bags thus made even in December. 

But although at that advanced season each bird is certainly twice as 
well worthy of the sportsman’s lead as at the 12th, yet we doubt whether 
many men, even if they could spare time, would for such exceptional 
sport undergo the dreary sojourn among the hills which is thereby 
entailed. 

Certainly we should not recommend our friends the Promoters thus 
to protract their stay. 

Probably by the end of the first week in September Promoter may 
have thoroughly satisfied his shooting desires, and may also have been 
so invigorated by the mountain-air as to warrant a hope that there is 
an end to that nasty numbness in the side, and the concomitant visions 
of an obligatory resort to the waters of Wildbad, if not to the perma- 
nent occupancy of a Bath-chair; at least the evil may have been post- 
poned until the next action raised against him by ungrateful share- 
holders of wound-up companies, limited. About the first week of 
September take place at Toddyburgh those athletic sports intended to 
commemorate that day so bright in the annals of the Highlands— 
Culloden. 

If on that bloody occasion the clans failed to achieve a victory, those 
of their descendants who keep hotels and lodgings in the Highland 
capital do not fail to avenge themselves by mulcting to the uttermost 
the wealthy Sassenach during the week when the aforesaid games gather 
to Toddyburgh all the rank and fashion then staying in the North. 
The games, we may remark, consist of feats of strength performed by 
Gaels, whose garb, limited to a short kilt and an unbuttoned shirt, 
would subject its wearer in the streets of London to the attentions 
of the police. 

If Mrs. Promoter be the wise woman we believe her to be, she will 
wind up the season in Scotland by going to this great Highland gather- 
ing. Seeing that she has an honourable to escort her, she is sure of 
receiving honourable mention in the columns of the Toddyburgh Witness, 
then devoted to the fashionable news of the annual epoch of the place. 

If the day’s amusement and the unceasing concomitant melody of 
innumerable bagpipes be a trifle wearisome, it is certain that the series 
of balls then held in the Assembly-Rooms of Toddyburgh are excellent. 

Who knows? At these balls Miss Maggie might dance herself into 
the Barony of Néredowille? Aiblins! 
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Preadamite Man. 





THERE is hardly a topic of speculation and debate, in respect of which 
an under-current of belief does not exist in advance of printed docu- 
ments. By more in advance we do not mean more truthful of necessity, 
—that would be altogether begging the question—but more outspoken, 
more free, and, if not necessarily more true, more like what the speaker 
himself believes to be true. It would be perhaps impossible to indicate 
a topic to which the remark just enunciated more forcibly applies than 
. that of the dawn of man upon the earth. If any time during the last 

half-century a geological naturalist or a physiologist had been asked by 
an intimate friend, in whose presence reserve was habitually thrown 
aside,—if he had been asked whether he believed or disbelieved in the 
Mosaic account of the creation of man, the chances are much in favour 
of the reply point-blank, “I do not believe.” That is one phase, the 
private phase, of a man’s bearing in respect to the matter in debate. 
Had the same man—the geological naturalist or physiologist—to write a 
book involving in any way a reference to the same topic, he would most 
probably have treated it in a different way. Without absolutely chang- 
ing his former “on credo” into “ credo,” he would have probably weighed 
and measured out his words in such wise that his opinions on the topic 
might seem either acquiescent, indeterminate, or if determinate and re- 
solved out, so very abstruse as to frighten ordinary readers from even 
trying to understand. If it be inquired whether the dealing by a sub- 
ject thus be truthful, the answer is plain. It is no? truthful; the word 
duplicity exactly represents it. Thousands of topics exist, nevertheless, 
in respect of which an equal amount of duplicity is shown. We are not 
concerned here to show the reason. 

Of late various causes have conspired to bring phases of private 
thought more into the foreground of public opinion than heretofore. 
Amongst these may be mentioned the free outspokenness of the Bishop 
of Natal, and the license of non-natural interpretations claimed and 
taken by certain theologists. With these examples before them, lay 
philosophers might well take heart of grace ; saying each to himself, 
“ What need of this reticence for peace and quietness’ sake, lest dogmatic 
theology should be disturbed, seeing that it already 7s disturbed? The 
acquiescence of theologians was only a pretence after all—a lie, to be 
plain. At least, then, will not I be in complicity.” 

Relative to the question to be discussed—whether the Mosaic ac- 
count of the creation of man be or be not literally trae—we have first to 
give attention to the element of time. If true as to time, then up to 
the present year 1865 (inasmuch as the creation is fixed at 4004 years 
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before Christ), man will have been a denizen of this planet for just 5869 
years. To simplify the case, we will, for the present, consider the ele- 
ment of time exclusively ; asking ourselves, in how far does the assump- 
tion of less than six thousand years accord with the teaching of evidence? 
In treating of this, it will be well to begin at a point at which theolo- 
gians and naturalists, with some rare exceptions, coincide. The point 
to which we would refer is that marking the concurrence of men of 
science and theologians in the belief that the Mosaic account of creation 
can only be held to signify rearrangement; and that, granting, for the 
sake of argument, the creation of man to have happened at the time 
evolved from the Mosaic account, still the fossil remains of bone, turning 
up, demonstrate the existence of animals upon our planet before the 
conceded advent of man. We would not be understood to assert that 
concurrence at the point indicated is universal, but nearly universal. 
People of exceptional minds there are, to whom the bodily presence of a 
mastodon or other extinct animal in any geological formation would 
signify no more than that the Enemy of man had deposited the semblance 
of bones there as_a snare and a delusion to lead men astray. Such 
minds are exceptional; upon the possessors of them argument is thrown 
away. There exist very few such; the point of concurrence being pretty 
much as we indicated. 

Assuming it then for granted that the materials of our planet ex- 
isted in a consolidated form long before the stated Mosaic date of crea- 
tion, and that in those antecedent periods animal beings had been created, 
as proved by their osteological remains, the first question that suggests 
itself is: If human beings lived in those antediluvian periods, ought not 
their remains to be found also? Certainly they ought to be found, and 
the purport of what is to follow is intended to prove they are found; but 
the contrary belief long prevailed amongst geologists. The fact is, that 
in science there can be no such thing as any immutable article of faith— 
of belief. As evidence turns up, so faith, belief, may have to alter. The 
matter in hand furnishes examples of some remarkable changes of belief: 
examples that the dogmatist, in whatever department, might study with 
gain to his charity. The first example is furnished by Dr. Buckland, 
who no longer opposes the belief in the existence of prehistoric man, 
although a contrary belief had been set forth in his work the Religuie 
Diluviane, published in 1823, 

It treats of the organic remains contained in caves, fissures, and 
“diluvial gravel” in England; and in it the writer declared that none 
of the human bones or stone-implements met with by him in any of 
the caverns could be considered to have the same antiquity as the bones 
of the mammoth and other extinct quadrupeds. With this profession 
of faith English opinion was made to harmonise, notwithstanding that 
testimony derived from the Torquay caves themselves was not wanting 
to cast doubt upon it. For example, the Rev. Mr. M‘Enery, a Roman- 
Catholic priest residing near Torquay, had found in a cave one mile 
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east of that town, and called Kent’s Hole, not only bones of the mam- 
moth and the three-horned rhinoceros, the cave-boar, and other mam- 
malia, but several flint-tools. There were also the remains of man in 
the same cave, but these were considered to be of later date. A farther 
exploration of Kent’s Hole ten years later, ¢.e. in 1842, by Mr. Godwin 
Austin, furnished new evidence. The explorer testified that he had 
found works of man from undisturbed loam or clay, and mingled with 
the remains of extinct animals. He maintained that the hypothesis of 
sepulture was not valid, seeing that not only human bones were found, 
but flint-implements, the work of man also, and distributed extensively 
throughout the loam underneath the stalagmite. Three or four miles 
west of Torquay, at Brixham, a new and undisturbed bone-cave was 
discovered in 1850, and systematically examined, the Royal Society 
having made two grants towards defraying the expenses. The result 
was very interesting. Bones were found of the reindeer, the mammoth, 
the three-horned rhinoceros, of the cave-lion, cave-bear, and cave-hyena 
species, all extincf. No human bones were discovered, but an abundance 
of flint-implements that could only have been made by human hands; 
and these implements were found in a geological formation underneath, 
and therefore older than the one on which rested the quadrupedal bones. 
Hence the evidence went to prove that the quadrupeds must have come 
to die above the instruments made by human hands, not that the in- 
struments got mingled with some then ancient bones. 

Whilst these discoveries made at Brixham had tended to shake the 
belief expressed by Professor Sedgwick, evidence even stronger had 
been accumulating on the Continent. For many years previous to 1833, 
the late Dr. Schmerling, of Liége, an ardent palzeontologist, caused him- 
self to be let down, day after day, by a rope into certain subterranean 
caves, resembling in their general character those already alluded to at 
Torquay and Brixham. He collected a large quantity of osseous remains, 
mostly quadrupedal, but some human; and what is even more expressive, 
he found mingled with those remains some well-fashioned flint-imple- 
ments, one of them a hatchet. The animal bones comprised not only 
those of the mammoth, the cave-bear, rhinoceros, and hyena—species 
all prehistorical, but of the red-deer, roe, wild-cat, wild-boar, wolf, 
weasel, fox, beaver, hare, rabbit, hedgehog, mole, dormouse, field-mouse, 
water-rat, shrew, and other species now extant. ‘ When,” writes Sir 
Charles Lyell, “in the year 1833, I passed through Liége on my way to 
the Rhine, and conversed with Dr. Schmerling, who showed me his 
splendid collection, and when I expressed some incredulity respecting 
the alleged antiquity of the fossil human bones, he pointedly remarked 
that if I doubted their having been contemporaneous with the bear or 
rhinoceros, on the ground of man being a species of more modern date, 
I ought equally to doubt the co-existence of all the other living species, 
such as the red-deer, roe, wild-cat, boar, wolf, fox, weasel, beaver, hare, 
rabbit, hedgehog, mole, dormouse, field-mouse, water-rat, shrew, and 
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others, the bones of which he had discovered scattered every where in- 
discriminately.” The argument was irresistible, and the veteran geolo- 
gist Sir Charles Lyell testifies to the effect of it upon him. He cited 
Schmerling’s opinions, he writes, without pretending to call in question 
their trustworthiness, but, at the same time, without giving them the 
weight which he now considers they were entitled to. “ Schmerling,” now 
testifies Sir Charles, “had accumulated ample evidence to prove that man 
had been introduced into the earth at an earlier period than geologists 
were then willing to believe.” 

The first great emancipation of thought relative to man’s prehis- 
torical antiquity was accomplished thirteen years after the publication 
of Schmerling’s researches, by M. Boucher de la Perthes, who discovered 
some flint-implements at Abbeville, in Picardy, so geologically associated 
as to leave no doubt in his mind relative to their prehistorical antiquity. 
M. Boucher de la Perthes was an antiquarian as well as a palzeontolo- 
gist. He discovered a difference of character between those flint-instru- 
ments and others of the same material, but of a later period, and called 
celts. He began to collect these implements in 1841, subsequently to 
which time they have been frequently dug out. It was with the French 
as with the Belgian paleontologist: the scientific world had no faith in 
his deductions; they mostly would not believe that works of art, how- 
ever rude, had been met with in undisturbed beds of such antiquity. 
Various theories were propounded to explain away the deduction founded 
on the instruments of wrought flint. Might some of them not have owed 
their peculiar forms to accidental fracture? Might not the workmen 
have committed frauds? The gravel might have heen disturbed, the 
wrought-flints of a later period might have got mingled with the bones of 
an earlier period. It was even suggested that gun-flints might have been 
manufactured on the spot, and that the reputed antediluvian hatchets, 
knives, and arrow-heads might be only the refuse chippings. 

Foremost amongst the sceptics as to the deductions of M. Boucher 
de la Perthes was the late Dr. Rigollot of Amiens. He had written in 
the year 1819 a memoir on the fossil mammalia of the valley of the 
Somme, not heeding the flint-implements, which rose to so much im- 
portance under M. Boucher de la Perthes. He would not believe in 
the recorded proofs of man’s antiquity; so the change wrought on his 
thoughts, after having visited the scene of M. Boucher de la Perthes’ 
labours and investigated for himself, must be accepted as wholly devoid 
of previous bias. He went to Abbeville; he inspected the collection of 
M. Boucher de la Perthes; he then returned home to look himself for 
flint-tools in the Amiens gravel-pits. There, about forty miles from 
Abbeville, he found abundance, exactly as M. Boucher de la Perthes had 
recorded. Dr. Rigollot communicated the results of his discovery to 
the scientific world in an able memoir. He distinctly pointed out that 
it was not in the vegetable soil, nor in the brick-earth with land and 
freshwater shells next below, but in the underlying beds of flint-gravel 
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—twelve, twenty, even twenty-five feet below the surface—that the flint 
tools were discovered. To his mind the inevitable deduction was, that 
the flint-tools, and of course the makers of them, were contemporaneous 
with the mammoth, the three-horned rhinoceros, the cave-bear, hyena, 
and other extinct species, of which the bones were found in company 
with them. This brings us up in point of time to the cave-exploration 
at Brixham, near Torquay, which took place four years after the publi- 
cation of Dr. Rigollot’s monograph. 

Although, then, the public expression of belief in the prehistorical 
existence of man is an event of only a few years, a private under-current 
of contrary belief has existed during the last half-century; the occur- 
rence from time to time of human bones, and the evidences of human 
handiwork, having caused the opinion to prevail that man’s advent upon 
earth must be referred to some earlier date than had been imagined. 
These evidences had been found in the superficial deposits termed drift or 
diluvium, and also in caves. They had been often found in association 
with remains of extinct species, such as of the hyena tribe, the bear, 
elephant, and rhinoceros. The opinion grew slowly, and for a reason 
almost too obvious to need mention. If it be accepted, then the Mosaic 
account of creation in respect of time at least must be repudiated. 
Under the pressure of this conviction, naturalists manifested a reserve 
in speaking and writing of this matter that their private opinions be- 
lied; nor was it until every plausible hypothesis had been exhausted 
that the real views of geologists relative to man’s antiquity were made 
public. In this way it was assumed that caves had been inhabited by 
a succession of tenants; that man had not only dwelt in them, but been 
buried in them; that streams had flowed through those recording caves 
or along those bone-revealing drifts, mingling together the remnants of 
different species at different times. The simple truth is, that English 
social feeling, until within the last few years, imposed the alternative of 
silence on the expression of the belief in man’s geological antiquity, or 
excommunication. The period of outspokenness on the matter may be 
said to have dated from 1858, when the systematic investigation took 
place of the Brixham cave, near Torquay, already referred to. 

The first point that would perhaps strike an investigator of the evi- 
dence just set forth is the paucity of actual human remains in com- 
parison with the frequency of articles of presumed human handiwork. 
Bony remnants are confessedly few; and only one example of a perfect 
human skeleton has been found under circumstances that point to pre- 
historic existence—that skeleton discovered in a cave at Neanderthal, 
near Dusseldorf, in 1857.* The more this topic is reasoned upon, how- 
ever, the more consistent is it found to be with what, according to 
theory, should have been. The arrow-heads, knives, hatchets, and other 
results of human handiwork prepared by any individual man at the time 





* The skeleton is supposed to have been complete before some parts were acci- 
dentally destroyed in the process of excavation. 
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when every one may be assumed to have made his own, must have 
amounted in the course of an entire life to a bulk altogether dispropor- 
tionate to the bulk of the bones of a human skeleton. Then, inasmuch 
as the tools and other proofs of handiwork were made of flint or jade 
—both stones on which time has no effect, whereas bones easily crumble 
to earth when not buried under special circumstances—in this again we 
perceive a reason explanatory of the result as actually found. Those 
persons who rely much on the negative testimony of the paucity of human 
bones, compared with the abundant presence of instruments the assumed 
product of human handicraft, may ponder on the fact presently to be 
stated with advantage. The great Haarlem Lake, drained within the 
last few years and reclaimed to dry land, did not reveal one trace of 
human bones, though sea-fights had taken place upon its waters during 
the contests between the Dutch and the Spanish; and moreover, in times 
before the Zuyder Zee broke over it and it became a lake, its bed com- 
prehended the site of at least two burying-fields. It may readily be 
assumed that mankind in all ages, under all states of society and grades 
of civilisation, would have mostly disposed of the remains of the dead 
with some reference to sepulture mostly involving conditions of early 
decay; to which, amongst other reasons, the paucity of human remains 
may be attributable. Again, it seems reasonable to assume that, grant- 
ing the existence of man in prehistoric times, the number of mankind 
would be still small in comparison with the animals associated. Be this 
as it may, no amount of hypothetical assumption can be held sufficient 
to controvert one positive fact. Ifthe point be granted that remains 
of man or of man’s handiwork have been found in geological formations 
referable to prehistoric times, then all hypothetical objections, showing 
why such evidences should not be found, sink into unimportance. 

The term ‘prehistoric,’ which we have frequently employed, is de- 
signedly loose and elastic. Any term anterior to the first accepted 
records of history, whether by hundreds or thousands, tens of thousands, 
or, in short, any possible number of years, may be called prehistorical. 
The human records already adverted to—remnants from the Brixham 
caves, the Lidge caverns, and the valley of the Somme—give the im- 
pression of having belonged to a period of time not only prehistorical, 
but that by some indefinitely long period—a time whilst other animals 
than those now known were denizens of the earth. If this point be 
conceded, then the natural question arises, whether in periods nearer 
our own, but still before the records of history, some traces of the exist- 
ence of man might not have been reasonably expected. Assuredly; and 
they have been found, notably in the peat-lands ef Denmark and the 
submerged dwellings of certain Swiss and other lakes. 

In the peat-formation of Denmark a quantity of human implements 
has been found, indicative of a chronological succession of periods, which 
have been called by Danish naturalists the ages of stone, of bronze, and 
of iron, according to the materials of which the implements are made. 
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In reference to this division, it must be stated that the vegetation of 
Denmark has undergone three marked phases of mutation. There was 
a time, as made evident by remains, when the Scotch fir ( pinus sylvestris) 
was indigenous to that country. None have grown naturally in Den- 
mark within historical periods, and when planted there do not thrive. 
After the Scotch fir died out, a sort of scrub-oak prevailed, which in its 
turn has almost disappeared; and the common beech is now the prevail- 
ing tree-growth of Denmark. The Danish age of stone coincided with 
the prevalence of Scotch fir, and to some extent with the second or 
oaken period. A considerable portion, however, of the oak period corre- 
sponded with the age of bronze, as proved by the discovery of swords 
and shields of bronze in oak-peats. The age of iron almost exactly 
corresponds with the prevalence of the beech-tree, and belongs mostly 
to historical times. The use of bronze implements implies enormous 
advance in the arts. Not only is bronze a compound metal, but tin, 
one element of the compound, never occurs native, and is wholly absent 
both from Switzerland and Scandinavia. If, as some have imagined, 
an age of copper must have followed that of stone and preceded that 
of bronze, the duration of it in Europe must have been very short. 
Copper hatchets have indeed been found in certain of the Danish peats; 
but the opinion. is that the people of the stone age were conquered by a 
race coming from the east, and to whom the use of bronze tools was 
familiar. Over various parts of this peat-formation heaps of refuse, 
comparable to dust-heaps, have accumulated; and in these frequent 
evidences of human handiwork are disclosed, though none comparable 
for workmanship and finish to what have been recovered from the 
lacustrine villages presently to be noticed. 

During the dry winter of 1853-4 the lakes and rivers of Switzerland 
had sunk lower than ever had been known. So low had the water of the 
Lake of Zurich fallen that the inhabitants resolved to embank and turn 
to account a portion of the shore. They sought to accomplish this by 
dredging the shallow water, and banking up the mud on the already 
denuded land. In the course of this operation they made a strange 
discovery. A number of wooden piles were found driven into the bed 
of the lake, and amongst them a great many tools, such as axes, celts 
(z.e. flint cutting-instruments), hammers, &c. All these, with two ex- 
ceptions, belonged to the stone period; the exceptions were an armlet of 
thin brass wire and a small bronze hatchet. Fragments of pottery too 
were abundant; also charred wood, the latter in such profusion as to 
warrant the belief that the lacustrine Village had been destroyed by fire. 

In many Swiss lakes wooden piles are seen projecting from the 
bottom, and occasionally the remains of ancient cottages have been 
found upon these piles. Evidently they once supported villages mostly 
of unknown date, though the most ancient of them corresponded with a 
period when man in those parts had not learned the use of metals for 
the construction of edge-tools. This is proved by the existence of 
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cutting-instruments of flint, like those already alluded to as mingled 
with human bones at Liége and in the valley of the Somme—only per- 
haps a little more elaborately formed. They are exactly like the flint- 
tools found in Danish shell-mounds and peat-mosses. The most recent of 
lacustrine dwellings, though very ancient, are not prehistorical. Thus 
Herodotus adverts to a Thracian tribe who, in the year 520 B.c., dwelt 
in Prasias,—a small mountain lake of Peonia, now part of modern 
Roumelia. He describes the lacustrine dwellings as having been built 
on platforms above the lake, resting upon piles. Between them and the 
shore communication was established by a narrow bridge similarly 
formed. According to Herodotus, the Peonians lived on these pile 
constructions, together with their families and horses; hence they must 
have been of considerable extent. The Pzeonians are stated to have 
lived upon fish, with which the lake abundantly supplied them. 

Still following the testimony of Herodotus, the Peeonians maintained 
their independence during the Persian invasion, bidding defiance to 
Xerxes by the position of their dwellings. “ But,” remarks Mr. Wylie, 
in a valuable paper on lacustrine dwellings, “ their safety was probably 
owing to their living in the middle of the lake, ¢v peéoy TH Mwy 3 whereas 
the ancient Swiss settlers were compelled by the’ rapidly-increasing 
depth of the water near the margins of their lakes to construct their 
habitations at a short distance from “the shore, within easy bow-shot of 
the land, and therefore not out of reach of fiery projectiles, against 
which thatched roofs and wooden walls could present but a poor defence. 
To these circumstances, Sir C. Lyell surmises, we are indebted for the 
frequent preservation of the most precious tools and works of art, such 
as would never have been thrown into the Danish shell-mounds, which 
have been aptly compared to a modern dust-hole. 

Lacustrine dwellings, similar as to position at least with those dis- 
covered in Switzerland, are found in New Guinea; and a sketch of them 
has been published by M. Dumont d’Urville. Availing himself of this 
groundwork, Dr. Ferdinand Keller of Zurich has drawn up a series of 
illustrated memoirs of the relics in stone, bone, and bronze which the 
dredgings of the Lake of Zurich have revealed. He has thus ideally 
reproduced an ancient Swiss village as the New-Guinea representative 
seems to warrant him in imagining it must have been. 

M. Lohle, who has also written on these lacustrine dwellings, believes 
that as many as 300 wooden huts were sometimes aggregated in one 
settlement, and that they may have held 1000 inhabitants. M. Troyon, 
in his work on Swiss lake-habitations, specifies the different places of 
their occurrence. He enumerates the Lakes of Constance, Zurich, 
Geneva, and Neufchatel, and most of the smaller ones. Some belong 
exclusively to the stone age; others are of the bronze period. More 
than twenty of these last have been referred to the Lake of Geneva 
alone, twelve on the Lake of Neufchatel, and ten on the small Lake of 
Bienne. 
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The small Lake Mooseedorf, near Berne, was the one first studied. 
The dwellings here belonged exclusively to the stone period; imple- 
ments of stone, horn, and bone, but none of metal, having been dis- 
covered. The neighbourhood is not one that yields flints naturally, yet 
flint fragments are scattered about in profusion ; the material must 
have been imported, probably from the south of France. Hatchets and 
wedges of jade have also been found ; the jade said by mineralogists to 
be of a sort not found naturally in Switzerland or any adjoining part of 
Europe. Amber also was found; brought, most probably, from the 
shores of the Baltic. 

At Wangen, near Stein, the relics discovered were still more curious. 
Here hatchets of serpentine and greenstone were found, and arrow-heads 
of quartz ; specimens of cloth too, not woven but plaited, the material 
seemingly flax. Professor Heer has discovered masses of half-burnt 
. Wwheat—the wheat of two varieties; barley also; round flat cakes of 
bread ; carbonised apples, pears; stones of the wild plum ; seeds of 
the raspberry and blackberry, beech-nuts and hazel-nuts—the latter in 
profusion. The discovery of these lake-dwellings, then, has proved the 
existence of man in times belonging to the present geological period : 
that is to say, since our planet has assumed its present consolida- 
tion and outline ; yet, so far as relates to the Danish peat records, 
and the Swiss lake villages, at times before the earliest historical 
notice. The discovery has proved, moreover, that human beings living 
at periods which, though historically remote, are geologically recent, 
died and decomposed, leaving no personal remnants: which demon- 
strated, a cause is shown for not expecting to discover human personal 
remnants in geological formations of date immeasurably earlier. 

The new phase of thought which has dawned in respect to the 
antiquity of man upon the earth—a phase dating from the last half- 
century, and especially since the exploration of the Torquay caves— 
naturally associates itself with another topic of speculation, that, though 
not now, has been of late much discussed—namely, the theory of de- 
velopment in regard to animal species. It starts naturally from the 
question—Whether animal species are fixed and immutable, or whether 
subject to change? The first impression likely to be conveyed would be 
in favour of the fixity of species. Thus, appealing each to his own in- 
dividual experience, we find that horses beget horses, dogs beget dogs, 
and so on for other animals; but slight consideration suffices to suggest 
the doubt that the experience acquired in the space of any one human 
life may not be conclusive. The question is not, what happens during 
the short period of sixty, seventy, or eighty years; not what has hap- 
pened during the whole span of history; but what may have happened 
during the countless ages of geological mutation. The theory of de- 
velopment does not assume that in the almost infinitesimally small 
space of time of which history is made up, far less that in the life of 
any one human being, any complete mutation of species shall have been 
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observed. It will be enough to give*countenance to the hypothesis if 
any tendency to such metamorphosis shall have been observed; and in 
respect to this, naturalists, who best should know, and whose judgment 
should be entitled to respect in the highest degree, following Mr. Dar- 
win, mostly uphold the hypothesis. Imprinted on the pages of the 
stone-book of geology are found remnants of creatures innumerable, 
which, so far as the evidence of bones and footprints can go—nay, of 
flesh in some rare instances—prove that the earth was inhabited in 
times of unknown date by creatures of which the oldest historical nar- 
rative takes no cognisance. To persons holding the extreme opinions 
that the forms in question are mere delusions of the Enemy of man, 
made to turn up from time to time for no other purpose than to shake 
our faith and make us doubt, or rather cast aside, the literal authority of 
Holy Writ—to such as those, of course, the naturalist does not address 
himself. To the majority, who see in a skeleton remnant perfect bone 
by bone, the question will inevitably arise, whether these creatures 
changed into others as countless ages rolled on, or whether they were 
extinguished one by one, and new species created. The theory of de- 
velopment necessarily assumes the former; and of this theory there has 
been several modifications. Amongst the naturalists who believed in 
the faculty of development under one or another of its phases, Maillot 
and Buffon must be enumerated; but more especially Jean Baptiste 
Lamarck, whose views were extreme. 

He assumed that all organised beings, no matter how high or how 
low the form, were progressively developed from particles of similar 
form and nature. He believed in the existence of a formative sub- 
stance, that had only to change its form in order to be converted into a 
new being. Lamarck also believed in spontaneous generation; a theory 
that has been newly debated during the last few years. According to 
him, any soft formless gelatinous mass of organic matter had only to 
be fermented by surrounding fluids in order to generate a permanent 
living growth. What the new organs might be, use and circumstances, 
he held, would determine. He divides the animal kingdom into three 
classes—the “ apathiques,” the “sensibles,” and the “ intelligents;” in- 
telligence being merely, according to him, an expression of the will or 
the Divine Being. 

The theory of development which of late years has come most into 
vogue is that of “natural election,” as upheld and expounded by Mr. 
Darwin. By natural election is meant the faculty whereby organised 
forms, having become adapted to flourish under given conditions, pair 
with others that have undergone a similar adaptation; and thus in 
course of time and by descent, though it may be countless ages, acquire 
such an exaggeration of the characteristics which led to election as to 
constitute in the end new species. We have already explained under 
what disadvantage the naturalist labours when engaged on this field, 
seeing that he has to speculate on the possible influences brought to 
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bear accumulatively through countless ages by the intelligence which is 
limited within the space of one; nevertheless, Mr. Darwin feels assured 
that he has acquired a sufficiency of positive testimony to uphold his 
theory of development by natural election from his experience im the 
breeding of pigeons. Considering it most advantageous to study special 
groups, Mr. Darwin addicted himself to the pigeon. He has kept every 
breed which he could purchase or otherwise obtain, and has moreover 
procured skins from various parts of the world; he has consulted old 
books on pigeon-fancying; the result of all this attention being to 
awaken his surprise at the astounding diversity of breeds; all of which, 

however, seem to have descended from one common stock. When the 
‘ English carrier is compared with the foreign shortfaced tumbler, a won- 
derful difference will be found in their beaks, entailing corresponding 
differences in the skull. The carrier, especially the male bird, is also 
remarkable for the strange development of carunculated skin about the 
head, accompanied by greatly elongated eyelids, large external orifice to 
the nostrils, and wide gape of mouth. The outline of the shortfaced 
tumbler’s beak is almost like that of a finch; and the common tumbler 
has acquired by inheritance the strange habit of flying to a great height, 
then tumbling down head-over-heels. The runt is a very large breed 
of pigeon, having long massive beak and large feet. Some runts have 
very long necks, others very long wings and tails, others very short 
tails. The barb has a short and broad beak. The pouter has an elon- 
gated body, wings, and legs; moreover, an enormously-developed crop, 
which it is continually inflating, giving rise to an appearance whence 
the name of pouter has been acquired. The neck-feathers of the jaco- 
bin are all reversed, giving the bird the appearance of a hood; its wings, 
moreover, are very elongated, so are its tail-feathers. The voice of the 
trumpeter and laugher are different from those of other pigeons. The 
tail-feathers of the fantail amount to thirty or even forty, instead of 
twelve or fourteen, the ordinary number in most of the pigeon family. 
What the anatomist will most be struck with is the skeleton peculiarity 
in different breeds of pigeons. In several the development of the facial 
bones differs enormously in curvature; moreover, not only the length 
and breadth, but the shape of the ramus of the lower jaw varies re- 
markably. More extraordinary, the number of vertebra is subject to 
variation, entailing a corresponding variation in the number of the ribs. 
“ Altogether,” concludes Mr. Darwin, “at least a score of pigeons might 
be chosen, which if shown to an ornithologist, and he were told that 
they were wild birds, would certainly, I think, be ranked by him as well- 
defined species. Moreover, I do not believe any ornithologist would 
place the English carrier, the shortfaced tumbler, the runt, the barb, 
pouter, and fantail in the same genus; more especially as in each of 
these breeds several truly inherited sub-breeds or species, as he might 
have called them, could be shown him.” Nevertheless, the author is 
convinced that the common opinion of naturalists, according to which 
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all the breeds of pigeons are descended from the rock-pigeon (columba 
livia) is correct—including under this term many geographical races or 
sub-species. If not varieties; if tame pigeons be not descended as as- 
sumed, then they must have come from seven or eight aboriginal stocks 
at least. Such aboriginal stocks must have all been rock-pigeons, ad- 
verse to perching upon trees; yet, besides the columba livia, including 
its geographical sub-species, only two or three other specimens of rock- 
pigeons are known; and these do not resemble any breed of domestic 
birds. Proceeding on this hypothesis, the aboriginal stocks must still 
either exist in the countries in which they were originally domesticated, 
and yet be unknown to ornithologists—a most improbable conjecture— 
or in the wild state they must have become extinct, for which there is 
no warranty. 

In all its smaller aspects, the mutation of race-characteristics is an 
accepted fact. Nobody doubts the ability of a cattle-breeder to modify 
the form and outline of horned-cattle and sheep, or the rabbit-fancier to 
perpetuate the varieties originally developed through selection. It is 
only when the theory is pressed to its extreme limits that the mind 
finds any difficulty in its reception. So long as we speculate on the 
changes effected on the feathers, the crops, or even the skull-bones of a 
pigeon, or the face and limbs of an ox or a sheep, the mind is acquies- 
cent; but when it comes to the issue of assuming man to have arrived 
at what he is through the intermediate state of some lower animal, the 
proposition is startling, to say the least. 

There can be no room for doubt as to the general effect of election 
or selection on species, however uncertain the limits may be up to 
which the effect is shown. Not only do the operations of the cattle- 
breeder and pigeon-fancier prove this, but it is a conclusion that follows 
an d@ priori consideration of the case. Thus, for the sake of illustration, 
if the hypothesis of Lamarck be assumed in its entirety, whereby a mul- 
titude of organised forms will have sprung up, their character mostly 
determined by external conditions, then it is reasonable to assume the 
permanence, in the highest degree, of those forms which are most 
adapted to the conditions. Some would have a greater degree of 
vitability or power of living than the others; and thus, time being 
given, the forms vitable in the lowest degree would die out. Amongst 
the external conditions upon which the permanence of a species may 
depend, the presence of other species and the correlation between them 
must not be left out of account. Probably, Mr. Darwin remarks, 
there does not exist any one organised species, whether animal or 
vegetable, that is not in some measure correlated with all other species, 
though the links of correlation are not often manifest. In the course 
of many ages the vegetable characteristics of several regions adequately 
studied are known to have undergone a radical change, of which an 
example has been already furnished when treating of the Danish bog- 
formations. Ifa naturalist were now asked to explain the nature of the 
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conditions through the operation of which the growth of Scotch firs 
declined in Denmark, then wholly ceased, forests of scrub-oak taking 
their place—why at some subsequent epoch the latter gave place to 
beech forests—the naturalist questioned on this matter would be unable 
to explain. He would nevertheless be able to illustrate by way of 
parallelism. Correlative dependencies still operating are ready to pro- 
claim the general truth to all who seek it. Thus the flourishing of the 
Scotch fir in Scotland is seen to be determined to so great an extent by 
the presence of cattle as to warrant the naturalist in assuming that if 
Scotch cattle were exterminated, the natural growth of Scotch fir, by 
which is meant growth without man’s intervention, would cease. The 
explanation is consistent enough. When the firs grow, heather grows 
too, and so thickly that, if not browsed down, the heather suffocates the 
young fir-trees. Here the explanation is obvious and the correlation is 
immediate. Less obvious, because more extended through a mediate 
correlation, is the dependence of clover and heartsease upon cats. As 
to heartsease, it should have seemed that cats would tend to the destruc- 
tion of the species, judging from what we see of feline operations in a 
garden. To discover the conservative influence of toms and tabbies, 
one must consult the pages of Mr. Darwin’s book. It comes in this wise: 
neither clover nor heartsease can be impregnated—fertilised—as it seems, 
except through the intervention of some agency external to themselves; 
the shape and disposition of the pistils and stamens precludes this; 
wherefore the device of fertilisation through the trailing of pollen by 
insect feet has been adopted by nature. But insects cannot be assumed 
to have the fertilisation of a flower present to their imagination—if 
imagination they possess; they are purely mercenary in their doings— 
labouring for reward. They alight on flowers in quest of honey; and 
now mark the correlation. The humble bee, it seems, is the only insect 
whose proboscis is long enough to get at the deep-seated honey of 
clover and heartsease flowers; wherefore the more numerous humble 
bee, the more fertile heartsease and clover. In what manner cats are 
involved in the correlation does not yet appear, though it presently 
will, when the fact is stated that amongst the greatest enemies of 
humble bees are mice. In this way it is easy to trace the correlation 
between cats and clover. Q.E.D. JS. 
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Chrough Ducks. 





CarE may sit behind the horseman, but the pedestrian ought certainly 
to escape such unpleasant companionship. At any rate, when I am 
walking across country, I bid entire defiance to care. My worst troubles 
are when a boot unexpectedly splits, or when the rustic innkeeper makes 
difficulties about a bath, or when the rain comes on pertinaciously. 
The rain has done its best to baffle my Buckinghamshire exploration. 
Starting as heretofore from Berkshire, I ascend Ashley Hill on a fine 
August morning. Before plunging into the beech-wood I look back- 
wards, and see royal Windsor stately in the sunlight, and the Crystal 
Palace burning like a fantastic meteor on the horizon. Soon I am in 
the park of Hall Place, populous with deer, and pass the square brick 
mansion of Sir Gilbert East Gilbert East. I don’t admire the exterior 
of the house, though doubtless it is spacious and luxurious within ; but 
I do admire the turfen terrace in its rear, and the noble avenue of limes, 
and the square old-fashioned walled garden, where brilliant spots of 
calceolaria and geranium, petunia and verbena, lie amid the grassy 
walks. What a delicious spot for an evening stroll, in the pauses of 
quadrille and waltz, with a lovely maiden hanging on one’s arm, and 
the moonlit air filled with magnolia fragrance ! 

I cross a yellow cornfield into the Marlow Road, just where a frag- 
ment of forest seems to have wandered into the highway. Thence it is 
a pleasant walk to Marlow. Were I given to coveting my neighbour’s 
house, Mr. Vansittart’s residence, Bisham Abbey, is the place I should 
select to covet. Here the picturesque and the comfortable meet. It is 
a house to admire, and it is a house to live in. Its ancient tower, and 
oriel windows, and noble trees, and velvet lawns, and water-lilied moat 
—its traditions of Knights Templars, and Earls of Salisbury and War- 
wick—its connection with the Princess Elizabeth—its veritable ghost- 
story, and authentic portrait ofthe ghost, a negative ghost of the female 
sex, who flogged one of her children to death for bad writing, and who 
is always trying to wash her hands in a bason that will not be over- 
taken—its strange secret room and great monastic barn of Spanish 
chestnut,—all these things add a charm to a residence whose interior 
arrangements are the perfection of modern luxury. And it is girdled by 
the winding Thames, as in the days of its first foundation, some seven 
centuries ago. 

Great Marlow is evidently in a state of excitement, as I cross its 
suspension-bridge. First I encounter half-a-dozen young ladies, in the 


appropriate muslin of August; next half-a-dozen volunteers. There is 


a wicked drizzling of rain, however, which becomes a sharp shower very 
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soon; and the young ladies take flight, and I see them sitting bonneted 
and shawled at the windows all the way up the street, anxiously hoping 
for fine weather. The Riflemen of Bucks are encamped at Marlow, and 
the youth and beauty and fashion of Marlow are eager to “rain in- 
fluence” upon them. But, alas, they cannot influence the rain; so they 
sit disconsolate in their light summer apparel. 

The town of Marlow is a negative sort of place. The church, only 
about thirty years old, is atrociously ugly—the greater misfortune, as 
the site is a good one. There is an old barn of Bisham Abbey left of 
the bridge, where in days gone by we kept some of our French prisoners. 
And there is a characteristic Roman Catholic church, built by Pugin. 
But what induced Shelley to choose Marlow as a place of residence is to 
me a complete mystery. 

Five miles of a not very remarkable road brings me to High Wy- 
combe. Is it called high because it lies very low? Wycombe has one 
long straight street—a peculiarity of many Buckinghamshire towns, as, 
for example, Beaconfield, Amersham, Wendover. What idiosyncrasy in 
the first settlers in this shire caused them to arrange their dwellings in 
a straight line? I don’t dislike the result. You cannot easily lose 
your way, and there are no “back slums.” The whole town is High 
Street. This should have a good moral effect. The most noticeable 
point about High Wycombe is that boys carrying chairs and carts laden 
with chairs are perpetually visible. The Chiltern beech-woods are turned 
into chairs so rapidly, that Wycombe is said to produce one for every 
minute of the year. What in the world can become of half-a-million 
chairs per annum ? 

The rain drove me into the Falcon Inn, where I got excellent enter- 
tainment, and debated within myself whether I should deviate a couple 
of miles to see the singular church of West Wycombe; but I was 
credibly informed that if you visit the church, you are also expected to 
see certain caves in the chalk-cliff; to become, in fact, the victim of a 
guide, and pass an hour or two in dirt and darkness. I had once im- 
prudently entered a cavern at Matlock, whence I emerged, after some 
hours passed principally on my hands and knees, to find the town-crier 
vigorously ringing his bell in my honour, and personally describing me 
to the assembled population of the place. I thereupon vowed to avoid 
caves henceforward ; and I consequently determined not to trust myself 
near West Wycombe. 

So I started for one of the most delightful walks I have ever taken. 
Scenes of interest and beauty often lie close together; after miles of 
rather a dull road, you come upon a perfect cluster of pleasant places. 
The map showed me a country road which would take me towards 
Aylesbury, by Hughenden, Hampden, and Chequers. Very soon, on 
the summit of a hill whose slope was piled with wheat-sheaves, I saw a 
monumental erection, which perhaps may be called an obelisk. It is, 
if I mistake not, the memorial tribute paid by Mrs. Disraeli to her 
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husband’s illustrious father. On the hill beyond is Hughenden Manor 
House itself; a gray stone building, with mullioned windows, “bosomed 
deep in tufted trees.” Hughenden Church, famous for its monuments 
of Simon de Montfort’s descendants, is just below the house. Close by 
are some alms-houses, where an old woman was drawing water from a 
well. I daresay the old lady has about as distinct an idea of Ben- 
jamin Disraeli as of that Richard de Montfort whose mailed and cross- 
legged effigy she sees every Sunday at church. 


‘““We mortal millions live alone.” 


Knowing a feminine Disraelite, I stole a leaf or two from the trees 
of Hughenden Manor, and sent them away by post that evening. How 
is it that the ladies admire Mr. Disraeli just as much as men of busi- 
ness admire Mr. Gladstone ? 

Would you like, O reader, to have seen Lucius Quintius the curly- 
haired attending to his farm when his dictatorship was over? It was 
my fortune to overtake another wearer of cincinni in a narrow lane, with 
a lady and a spaniel, loitering along as carelessly as if her Majesty’s 
Opposition could do without him. My dog Growl, a terrier of patrician 
taste, had a few minutes’ conversation with the spaniel, but won’t tell 
me what it was about. For myself, I recalled that immortal encounter 
narrated in the third book of Coningsby. I recollected “the hissing 
bacon, and the eggs that looked like tufts of primroses.” By the way, 
Crofton Croker had some years before discovered the striking likeness 
of a poached egg to a daisy. I remembered that marvellous conversa- 
tion, racy and epigrammatic and eloquent, over “the finest perry in the 
world ;” that brilliant discourse, whose keynote was that “youth is a 
blunder, manhood a struggle, old age a regret;” that wondrous Wahabee 
mare ;—and I thought I should be ‘uncommonly lucky if I were to meet 
a similar stranger on my travels. But I did not, though Halton and 
Mentmore are both in Buckinghamshire. 

The spirit of John Hampden seems still to dwell amid those beech- 
woods of Great Hampden, high among the Chiltern Hills. You under- 
stand the man better after seeing his paternal estate. Hampden of 
Hampden was a son of the soil, and drew from it his vigorous resolute 
idiosyncrasy. The great beech-trees, grasping the chalk with fibrous 
roots, and rising in stately majesty, seem to have something of Hamp- 
den about them. I have never elsewhere seen the beech in its glory— 
a straight round column, with smooth glossy rind, bearing at a won- 
drous height a mighty wealth of branches. Its beauty is transcended 
by its dignity and strength. The gnarled veterans of Burnham are 
almost contemptible in comparison with these young Chiltern giants, a 
couple of centuries old. Hampden is the home of the beech, which 
is indigenous upon its swelling hills. The exterior of the house is not 
promising, but it is a treasury of historical relics. Close by is the 
church; and on the chancel-wall a long epitaph of John Hampden’s 
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upon his wife Elizabeth, full of a stately and sorrowful eloquence. He 
lies near it; and when his grave was opened, nearly two centuries after 
death, so little changed was the corpse that a doubtful portrait of him 
was at once authenticated. Great Hampden is so hidden among the 
beech-Woods, that no one at the distance of half-a-mile would suspect 
its existence; but they are only the relics of a mighty forest, once 
impassable and full of thieves, for whose effectual suppression the 
Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds was established. I wonder if 
the gentlemen who accept the said stewardship ever think about its 
duties. 

Pleasant lanes and field-paths bring me to Chequers Court, the seat 
of Lady Frankland Russell—a most picturesque old mansion, having its 
name from being used as the Exchequer in King John’s reign. Here 
the imperious Elizabeth imprisoned a sister of hapless Lady Jane Grey’s 
for a stolen marriage. Here there are priceless relics of Cromwell, 
whose youngest daughter married a Russell of Chequers—portraits, the 
mask of his face after death, his sword and watch. The house is in a 
valley; beyond it the hills rise again to one of their loftiest altitudes. 
That summit, crowned by a copse, is the Beacon Hill—famed, they say, 
for its width of prospect. I ascend the steep slope and pass round the 
copse, and lo, a surprise! Right below me the hill descends preci- 
pitously, the tops of tall trees seeming at my very feet, and forms a 
secluded silvan valley, whose turf is exquisite. And that valley is full 
of life. There are unhorsed carriages; there are boys and girls at play; 
there are picturesque groups of ladies and gentlemen. I begin to recog- 
nise the feelings of a falcon, floating in mid ether, and taking a bird’s- 
eye view of humanity. This surely is a place of chronic picnic. And 
those woods which clothe the hill-sides have surely an unusual appear- 
ance: what are they? Box—indigenous box—growing to a height 
which would rather astonish eyes accustomed to garden-edging of the 
same vegetable. When I descend the hill-side into those dense woods, 
I find that the tall gray leafless stems have a ghastly appearance, 
strangely contorted, and having the colour of dry bones. 

But the view from Beacon Hill over the wide plain of Aylesbury is 
utterly indescribable. The day is gusty, clouds are carried wildly hither 
and thither by wandering whiffs of wind, and innumerable churches and 
houses and hamlets now gleam in the sunlight, now are darkened by 
its disappearance. There are far finer views in England—views where 
there are lakes, or great rivers, or the remote sea, or cities and castles 
of nobler aspect than any in Buckinghamshire. But this is a very 
glorious prospect, and all the finer for its sudden contrast with the 
deep glades of the Chiltern beech-woods, where Great Hampden lies so 
secluded, that John Hampden’s grandfather had to cwé an avenue when 
Queen Elizabeth came to visit him. 

I descended the box-shrouded hill-side into the valley, which bears 
the name of Velvet Lawn, its associate glades being Silver Spring and 
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the Happy Valley. Here I come on a set of village schoolboys playing 
football, their master hard at work in the midst and very fagged by his 
exertions. An elderly gentleman from another party accosts me, assum- 
ing that I belong to the Russell family, to offer his thanks for permis- 
sion to picnic here: thus does an aristocratic appearance betray itself, 
maugre the most battered of straw hats. Tea and bread-and-butter 
seem to have been largely consumed by the school children, among 
whose patronesses there are one or two very pretty girls. Accepting 
the elderly gentleman’s hospitality to the extent of a tumbler of water, 
I take my last look of these pleasant glades, and push forward. 

Yet must I not forget to say that from the breezy summit of the 
Beacon Hill you see immediately below the three churches of Elles- 
borough and Great and Little Kimble; and you also see Piccadilly. 
Whet ? 

“ Piccadilly! shops, palaces, bustle, and breeze, 
The whirling of wheels and the murmur of trees”— 


as sung by Mr. Locker? No; but a curious conical hill, concerning 
the origin of whose name I know nothing. Perhaps the ingenious 
gentlemen of Vofes and Queries, who are not quite certain, I believe, as 
to how the street got its name, will try their hands on the hill. 

My walk to Aylesbury, through Little Kimble and Stoke Mande- 
ville, was devoid of adventure. Aylesbury itself is an ugly old town, 


and its church has the most atrocious spire I remember to have seen. 
The architect of that spire must have been a “cure.” The town 
appears to have been built in imitation of a labyrinth; none of its 
streets seem to lead any where; and though the church is every where 
visible, it is quite a puzzle to find it. In the middle of the open 
market-place is a market-house, almost as ugly as the spire of the 
church: this, however, is shortly to be removed, and the town seems 
decidedly disposed to improve and beantify itself. A new Corn Ex- 
change is almost finished—the design by the county architect, a gentle- 
man who seems thoroughly to understand what he is about; for the 
building is not only graceful and elegant, but admirably fitted for its 
purpose. Indeed, the architect has attained grace and beanty by special 
attention to fitness—the one great principle of his art. The building 
is of red brick with stone facings, and will wonderfully improve the 
appearance of Aylesbury. 

Of red brick also, its colour toned down by age, is the ancient 
hostelry where I pass the night. Just the fine old rambling inn where 
Mr. Dickens might make a mail-coach passenger tell a ghost-story. 
Vast staircases, an immense assembly-room, all the appliances of a 
county town’s chief inn. I inquire about supper, and find there is 
nothing to be had but lamb-chops, which I order. Presently comes 
up one lamb-chop, rather an insufficient meal after a thirty-mile walk. 
But it wasn’t the only one in the house, and I did very well after all; 
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and slept very well too, on one of those marvellous feather-beds into 
which you sink and are lost. 

How dull your country market-town is in the evening! A village is 
bearable; it is open to the green fields, and you see the lads and lasses 
engaged in rustic courtship. But as I stood, at about ten o'clock, in 
the Aylesbury market-place, where, as the moon was shining, there was 
no gas, and where the young men released from the shops were humor- 
ously bleating in imitation of a passing flock of sheep, I thought dull- 
ness could not go much farther, and heartily pitied the commercial 
travellers who have to spend most of their evenings in such places. 
However, the truth seems to be that man can stand almost any amount 
of dullness, as he can of heat or cold. I should like to make Cornelius 
O’Dowd, who was miserable in London because he hadn’t a seat in 
Parliament and a house in Piccadilly, pass a few months at Aylesbury. 
The town, by the way, is famous for ducks; but I did not see one while 
I was there, unless a pretty girl may be figuratively called so. 

Not very far from Aylesbury is Hartwell, the seat of Dr. Lee—a 
crotchety old gentleman, who has once or twice jocosely consented to 
be nominated in opposition to Mr. Disracli for Bucks. It is a quaint 
old place, where Louis Dixhuit resided in his exile. This king, in un- 
conscious irony styled Le Désiré, lived here with about a hundred and 
fifty followers, who made themselves homes in attics, in closets, even in 
stables and summerhouses, till there came a welcome deputation from 
France to bring him to his throne. 

If Stowe were still the unrivalled palace of a ereat prince, I would 
go on to Buckingham; as it is, I retrace my steps, and make my way 
towards Wendover2-a Tittle town, said to take its name from the fact 
that here the traveller by the high road must wend over the Chilterns. 
This long-streeted town was disfranchised by the Reform Bill; but its 
freeholders vote for Aylesbury, under an act of Parliament of 1804, 
passed when extensive bribery was proved in the latter borough; so 
the walls are still placarded with “ Vote for Rothschild and Civil and 
Religious Liberty.” I wonder what John Hampden, member for Wend- 
over in five parliaments, would think about that placard. The sole ex- 
citement in Wendover to-day is a photographic establishment on wheels, 
hung round with dazzling specimens of portraiture. The church is at 
some distance from the town, and is reached by a walk through pleasant 
fields ; and of course there is consequently a legend about witches or 
fairies having interfered when it was built, removing the materials from 
the intended site to the present one. What a queer thing is the growth 
of tradition! 

Five miles from Wendover, along a pleasant but uneventful road, 
bring me to Great Missenden—a long village, which one might almost 
call a town. An organist is delighting the population by grinding away 
at those charming melodies which we have all heard in our time. Those 
organ-grinding Italians must see a good deal of the country; one meets 
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them every where. In that white house above us lived James Stephen, 
master in Chancery, and vigorous assistant of Clarkson and Wilberforce 
in their efforts to abolish slavery. Great Missenden Church, with its 
massive square gray tower, is on the hill-side beyond the village. A 
mile or two farther I see on my right Little Missenden, a secluded vil- 
lage away from the high-road, pleasantly watered by the river Miss. 
Had I time—and prospect of proportionate space in Temple Bar—I 
should hereabout turn aside to Chesham Bois, and Chenies, and Lati- 
mers. Chenies belongs to the great Russells, having been obtained 
by marriage three hundred years ago. “Close to Chenies,” says John 
Murray, “is Chorley Wood, seat of William Longman, Esquire, who has 
so benevolently enlightened the rustics of Chenies and the world in 
general by his lectures on English history, delivered at the village club- 
house.” Thus with a pleasant irony does Albemarle Street pronounce 
upon Paternoster Row. 

Amersham—another of those long Buckinghamshire towns, another 
borough which the Reform Act disfranchised—is entered pleasantly by a 
road which runs through Shardeloes, the seat of the Drakes, descendants, 
I believe, of the great Sir Francis. The house is high on the right, 
and the green hill slopes from it down to the river Miss, here widened 
to a diminutive lake. Martyrs were burnt at Amersham three centuries 
ago, their own children being compelled to set fire to the faggots; and 
the tradition is that nothing has since grown where they were bar- 
barously slain. Well, these are tolerant days, thank Heaven; and when 
we reflect upon those times of persecution, it is rather their folly than 
their cruelty that provokes our wonder. But fanaticism is immortal; 
and when a dean of the English Church—and deans, having comfort- 
able incomes, should be mild and easy-tempered men—calls tobacco “a 
gorging fiend,” I should like to ask what punishment he would inflict 
‘on an incorrigible smoker. 

Entering Amersham, I noticed the flowery luxury of some quiet 
alms-houses, where ancient widows dwell by the generosity of a Drake 
of Shardeloes. At the Crown Inn, right opposite the church—where 
Waller, poet and M.P. for Amersham, was christened—I stay to lunch 
and write a letter; and I wonder at the civilisation of a village inn 
where I can get bottled Scotch ale and a quill-pen. I moreover observe 
from my window a great number of gentlemen wandering about in 
clerical costume ; perhaps, as the living of Amersham brings in the 
highly-respectable sum of 1,331/. yearly, the rector keeps numerous 
curates. While resting here, suddenly the sky blackens; the green 
trees upon the hill above the church seem intensified in colour by the 
background of thunderous sky; and there come on lightning and rain, 
which soon clear the long street, so that there is not a curate to be seen. 
There are some minor oddities at Amersham. There is a barber’s-shop, 
with a wondrous waxen figure-head in its window, and the startling in- 
scription “ And at Richmond.” The hair-cutting fashions learnt in the 
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vicinity of the Star and Garter are doubtless applied to the bucolic pates 
of Amersham. Another shopkeeper works in “buhl and margeterie.” 
There is also a public notice that all ballad-singers will be taken into 
custody; so I hope Mr. Sims Reeves will not venture into the neigh- 
bourhood. 

As I leave the town, a basket-carriage drawn by a handsome pair of 
donkeys overtakes me—an equipage of Lord Grosvenor’s. The “moke,” 
the costermonger’s friend and slave, is by no means out of place in an 
aristocratic turn-out ; well-bred, well-fed, and well-groomed, he is an un- 
commonly handsome and docile animal. His intelligence nobody doubts ; 
indeed, he is often a good deal too intelligent to please his rider. And 
now, for the eleven miles from Amersham to Uxbridge, I have almost 
incessant rain. I pass Chalfont St. Giles,the quiet village where Milton 
wrote Paradise Lost, but am too damp to search for his cottage. Two 
miles farther I rest awhile at the larger village of Chalfont St. Peter’s, 
where the Miss crosses the road, or ought to cross it. There is no water 
in its channel now, with all the rain. Here a worthy innkeeper con- 
soles me with the information that Francis Moore predicts “fair and 
hot” weather from the seventh instant—four days hence. The red- 
brick church of St. Peter, originally hideous, was cleverly enlarged and 
improved about ten years ago. Another stretch of five miles, and I 
cross the river Colne into Middlesex, and am quite ready for supper at 
the Chequers at Uxbridge, one of the most comfortable country inns 
within my pretty wide experience. Uxbridge not being in the county 
of my choice, I will only express my regret that the house in which 
Charles I. treated fruitlessly with his opponents should have been turned 
into a public-house. 

When I come down at about eight the next morning, I am reminded 
of my proximity to London by the appearance at the inn-door of a four- 
horse omnibus, with Holborn, Bank, among its inscriptions. Starting 
at half-past eight, it is due at the Bank at eleven, Uxbridge being 
fifteen miles from Hyde Park Corner. There are omnibuses that travel 
farther than this ; one finds its way to Wendover, thirty-five miles down. 
I should think no railway is likely to invade the quiet region through 
which I have walked from Aylesbury. But who knows? Even railway 
companies sigh for new worlds to conquer. 

Though, for comfort’s sake, I slept on the Middlesex side of the 
Colne, I am soon in Buckinghamshire again. Leaving Uxbridge by 
Windsor Street, I again cross the river near a large flour-mill, and pause 
to admire a pléasant “ cottage of gentility” just heyond the bridge, with 
well-kept lawns, and a rivulet running through its grounds into the 
Colne. The road runs for some distance between two parks; that on 
the right, a dark fir-wood which is said to enclose a lake, is called the 
Black Park, and was planted by the Duke of Marlborough. Emerging 
from its gloomy shade, I see before me the stately towers of Windsor, 
gray in the sunshine. Of Slough, through which we pass towards Eton, 
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there is nothing to be said. Once, possibly, it may have been a place 
with a distinctive character; now it is a mere railway-junction, the 
home of dust and noise, of steam-whistles and coal-odour; a town in 
the same category with Wolverton and Swindon and Crewe. 

And now, as Eton-College Chapel becomes visible below the Castle, 
there become also visible numerous flies, each carrying a boy or boys 
towards the Slough Station. Happy youngsters! going homeward to 
enjoy August and September afar from classics and mathematics—which 
last even now don’t trouble them much. How “swell” they are! how 
carefully-gloved and glossily-hatted! Eton streets swarm with flies ; 
men-servants are busy collecting luggage; the quadrangle is littered 
with scraps of torn-paper, used-up exercise-books, and grammars that 
have come to grief. In all the playing-fields there are only two small 
boys, practising cricket in a melancholy fashion. Leave-takings are 
perpetual at the door of Williams’s shop, in whose window Lord Derby’s 
two stately volumes of Homer take a prominent place. I should like 
to have seen Praed’s Poems there. I wonder if Eton reads the Etonian 
poet ? 

Going home, these youngsters, with an extra week’s holiday before 
them, to give them a direct interest in the Royal Family’s being prolific. 
Years ago they would have gone home less decorously; and a hail-storm 
of peas from innumerable peashooters would have saluted me on my 
way. But each generation is graver than the last, if not wiser; and 
the holiday Etonians show an excellent example to their seniors on the 
Derby Day. Some writer the other day remarked that the sons of one 
friend whom he visited insisted on photographing him, while those of 
another took him into a room where they actually printed an amateur 
newspaper of their own editing. Preserve me from such terrible chil- 
dren! ‘To be photographed as a matter of business is bad enough, and 
I heartily wish it could be done under chloroform ; but fancy submitting 
to it for the amusement of a couple of precocious brats! And what 
wearisome youngsters the newspaper-manufacturers must be! I would 
consign the whole brood to plagosus Orbilius at once. 

The joyous youth who crowd those red-brick quadrangles, and cut 
their names—not a few of them destined to be historic—wherever space 
can be found, and play cricket in the fields, and boat upon the river, are 
the very aristocracy of boyhood. About eight hundred are educated 
here, almost every one of whom has a good chance of a first-rate career. 
Whether the education they receive is the best possible for their future 
advantage is a question that has of late been fiercely debated; and there 
are still those who maintain that the changes recently introduced have 
not been sufficient. Mr. Howard Staunton the chess-player is one of 
these, and, in his recent work on The Great Schools of England, exhibits 
much anxiety that the study of modern languages should be made com- 
pulsory at Eton. This shows incapacity to comprehend the functions 
of England’s chief school. Ifa man has to get his living by some sort 
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of business, it may be necessary to give him a special education; but — 
the education of a gentleman should tend to the general and equable 
development of his powers. But Mr. Staunton’s calibre may be judged 
from the fact that he would substitute expulsion for flogging at public 
schools! What would King Solomon have said to this—or that school- 
master of whom Tom Hood wrote : 


“He did not spoil the child and spare the rod, 
But spoilt the rod and never spared the child” ? 


Mr. Derwent Coleridge remarks, in his memoir of Praed, that “his 
scholarship was preéminently of the Etonian cast—elegant, refined, and 
tasteful, characterised by an unconscious and, as it were, living sympathy 
with the graces and proprieties of diction, rather than by a minute 
analysis of its laws or careful collation of its facts.” This is precisely 
the scholarship of a gentleman. Praed was, in fact, the model Etonian, 
the Etonian of genius, the bright consummate flower of the system. 
He was Harry Coningsby and something more. If the young students 
in the Boys’ Library imitate him, its founder, Eton need not care about 
the virulent vaticinations of those who would like to destroy her dis- 
tinctive features and make her something between a French lyceum 
and a Dotheboys Hall. ‘Well, in the years to come many of those gay 
Etonians now streaming homewards will, with their poet, wish them- 
selves boys again : 
“ Pursuing every idle dream, 
And shunning every warning ; 
With no hard work but Bovney stream, 
No chill except Long Morning.” 


And now, with as much deference as I can muster for Messrs. Higgins 
and Staunton, I say Floreat Etona! 

Thus having meditated, and taken a last look at the deserted play- 
ing-fields and river unfretted by oars, I start for Salthill by the village 
of Chalvey. A very dusty and unhappy-looking village ; but its brook, 
which flows to the Thames through the playing-fields, bears the repute 
of producing excellent eye-water: Queen Anne and Queen Charlotte 
used to have the water brought up to Windsor in buckets. I wonder 
if our bright-eyed young princesses use it. Emerging into the Bath 
road by Salt Hill, I lunch at Botham’s quiet and comfortable inn—a gay 
place in the old days of Montem, when that hillock on the left was a 
tumultuous tumulus, and Eton youth, in fantastic attire, demanded 
“salt” pro More et Monte. Covered with blossoming wisteria and 
other scandent plants, the famous hostelry looks pleasant’in the summer 
sunshine. Nothing pretentious about it; unlike that ornate establish- 
ment of Dotesio’s (now an orphan asylum), where I recollect paying 
twelve shillings for a bed—not in Ascot week. There is a good view 
from Botham’s of those “ distant spires and antique towers,” as well as 
of regal Windsor. 
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Now through a labyrinth of lanes to Burnham Beeches. Stoke 
Pogis I avoid, though I admire Gray’s “ Elegy” much, and his “ Long 


Story” more, and should like to look again at what is left of the 
Manor House, with its 


“ Rich windows that exclude the light, 
And passages that lead to nothing.” 


But I was once in my boyhood taken to Stoke Pogis for a holiday by a 
very didactic schoolmaster, and lectured to death. So I made straight 
for East Burnham, among whose “ reverend vegetables,” as he called 
them, Gray liked to wander. This fragment of beech-forest is inde- 
scribably fine, and is a charming place for an autumnal picnic, when 
the glory of decay is upon the trees. Some ofthe beeches are enor- 
mous ; most of them are of quaint fantastic growth. They are all pol- 
larded—tradition says by the troops of Cromwell. Certes, stern Oliver 
and his followers get discredit for a good many destructive trans- 
actions. 

You may wander for hours in this forest-fragment, charmed and 
astonished by its varying aspects. Fresh from the younger and more 
beautiful beech-woods of Hampden, it does not delight me quite so 
much as perhaps it ought. There is something almost unearthly about 
the gnarled quaintness of these great trees, as in Wistman’s Wood of 
oaks on Dartmoor. If those inexorable Roundheads really pollarded 
them, it is enough to revive one’s Cavalier spirit. 

The common beyond the beeches is very fine. A wide stretch of 
purple heather, through which are cut green paths of elastic turf. 
Coming from the gloom of the great beech-trees out upon this width of 
moorland, overfilled with colour and sunlight, you feel quite a relief. 
It is not particularly easy to find one’s way from Burnham Beeches to 
any neighbouring town. I come out near a group of new cottages, on 
which the erudite builder has inscribed the name “ Boa Vista ;” and 
here, when I inquire for Maidenhead, every body recommends me to go 
to Beaconsfield. However, I am not dismayed; and in due time, after 
winding down hill through labyrinthine leafy lanes innumerable, I find 
at the village of Burnham a person of unusual sagacity. He is the 
landlord of the Crispin Inn; and he tells me that the village is very 
dull, which it certainly looks; and he regrets having come from a gay 
place like Eton, thirty years ago, to settle at Burnham. Thanks to 
him, I find a pleasant path across the fields towards Maidenhead, leav- 
ing on my right Taplow Court and Villiers’s princely domain— 


“ Cliefden’s proud alcove, 
The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love.” 
They were wonderful men, the two Villierses, Dukes of Buckingham; 
both had a touch of the Alcibiades nature ; both show us how vain are 
the greatest beauty of person and brilliancy of mind without sterner 
and loftier endowments. Indeed it may be doubted whether both father 
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and son would not have achieved greater things if they had been ugly 
men. But they were intoxicated by the favour of countesses and 
kings. 

The sun is setting over Maidenhead as I cross the bridge. The 
Thames flows cool beneath the familiar arches ; the lawns are green, 
and gemmed with flowers ; there are ladies coming down to the boats 
for their evening excursion ; and, by Jove! Skindle is building again ! 


C. 

















Che Curkish Dath in England. 


The Turkish Bath’s the only thing I know 
To make men healthy and to keep them so. 
Horace, freely translated. 


Many of our readers, at least of those of whom it may be said, in 
the words of Horace, “ octavum trepidavit setas claudere lustrum,” can 
recollect how very popular at suppers, and other festive occasions, in our 
warm youth, was that very choice song “The Coronation,”’—now a for- 
gotten lay, whose personal and piquant allusions require explanation by 
the generation born since that event, so memorable and auspicious in 
the annals of our country. Nor did any stanza—barring always the 
hit at “that sly old devil” the Count Stroganoff—provoke more hearty 
peals of laughter at the time, or impress itself more deeply on the 
“mnemonic tablets,” whatever they may be, than the one which records 
how “ Mehemet Ali said quite gentally, ’d be proud to see the like 
among the Turks.” Prophetic rhymes! veridicent nonsense-verses ! 
For as Greece in her turn captivated her conqueror, the then semi- 
barbarous Rome—and planted her arts in the fertile but long-fallow 
soil of Latium, so has Western Europe begun already to denationalise 
the haughty and fanatical Ottoman, investing him with her costume and 
fashions, spreading her iron bands broadcast over his territories, mono- 
polising his finances and his ports, and, in fact, playing very much the 
part of Man in the well-known apologue of the fight between the stag 
and the horse; the result of which to the latter belligerent power is so 
graphically summed up in the line— 


* Non equitem dorso, non frenum depulit ore.” 


In return for all this administrative and executive kindness on the part 
of her assiduous friends and creditors, English and French, Turkey has 
at any rate succeeded, though very late in the day, in planting one of 
her institutions on our Western shores, the importance of which to us 
nationally, individually, and socially, it were hard to overrate. 
Strangely enough too, while convalescent Turkey is bent on acquir- 
ing the manners and customs, the arts, sciences, and “notions” of the 
Franks; while her name is no longer strange in mercantile, diplomatic, 
and financial circles, her grand national spécialité, the Bath—almost as 
much a part of her idiosyncrasy (if the term may be permitted in 
reference to a national existence) as her national faith—is fast degene- 
rating and losing its vitality and importance; to revive, we hope, soon, 
with vigour renewed by change of climate, in our own island,—the hand- 
maid of science and the arts, as erst in the Great Eastern and Western 
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Empires,—the friend and ally of true medical and physical skill, but 
the sworn foe of charlatanism and quackery,—transplanted hither by its 
great prophet und apostle, Mr. Urquhart; to be retained, we trust, in 
its pride of place and popularity by the awakened common-sense and 
discernment of our own countrymen. 

If ever there was an era in our history more propitious than another 
for the introduction and popularisation of such a new power and instru- 
ment in hygienic science as the Turkish Bath, the present seems to 
have the best-founded pretensions to the claim; for in the war which 
has been waged for centuries between common-sense and philosophy on 
the one hand, and the traditional dogmatism and ritualistic “ practice” 
of the licentiates of the various schools of medicine chartered to shorten 
our days by the administration of time-honoured drugs and poisons in 
heroic doses, and to hurry manhood into premature decrepitude by the 
“exhibition” of specious but insidious remedies with high-sounding 
titles in barbarised Greek and Latin, on the other,—such tremendous 
victories have been gained by the former, and such legions of powerful 
allies have joined their swelling ranks, that the “Faculty,” like the 
craftsmen and votaries of Diana of Ephesus, of whom so forcible a 
description is given in St. Luke’s most pictorial pages, have been obliged 
—bon gré, mal gré—to descend from a throne they had long filled so 
pretentiously but inadequately; to resign their claims to the absolute 
possession of the keys of life and health; and to confess themselves but 
ministers and attendants in the grand temple of the Lord of all life 
and health, and not a caste of high priests through whom alone could 
access be gained to the Elysian fields within the guarded portals. 

In the great contest between man’s reason, observation, and experi- 
ence, and his instincts of faith, reverence, and obedience, and the more 
generally-followed, though less-acknowledged, law of laziness, which 
allows his higher powers to remain in abeyance, though deadly blows 
were struck by the grand representative men of genius and common- 
sense, such as Shakespeare, Moliére, and Cervantes; yet the most 
telling injuries were inflicted by the defections which from time to 
time occurred in the medical camp itself,—many of which arose no 
doubt from the highest and purest motives that can actuate humanity; 
though some baser spirits most likely endeavoured to reach a higher 
level by floating upward on the popular wave. Many too of the more 
enlightened of the “Faculty” have openly disavowed the pretensions 
and arrogance of their professional brethren, and have acknowledged 
that they were but “infants crying for the light” (a cry seldom 
made in vain), and, like the ancient wizards, have figuratively burnt 
their books in token of recantation. Thus, within a comparatively 
limited time, Homoeopathy has increased so rapidly that her professors 
may be counted by hundreds, her believers by tens of thousands; while 
her importance has been recently testified by being made an election 
pledge. Thus Hydropathy—starting with the Pindaric proposition, 
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dpiotov wev vewp—has reared her temples in the loveliest and brightest 
spots of our island, and has enlisted among her proselytes and ex- 
ponents one of the most gifted and versatile minds of our day. And 
thus, within the last few months, a most interesting volume (which de- 
serves a place in every library), edited by Sir John Fife, Senior Surgeon 
to the Newcastle Infirmary, and one of the most burning and shining of 
the “ Northern lights” of his profession, has issued from the press, re- 
splendent in scarlet livery, entitled Manual of the Turkish Bath, and treats 
of heat as a mode of cure, and a source of strength for men and animals. 

We hold that the education which entirely neglects an inquiry into 
the laws of our physical being, inextricably and mysteriously interwoven 
as they are into those of our moral nature, is radically defective ; and 
though we do not by any means advocate the proposition, that every 
man shouldjbe his own doctor, or that the paterfamilias should be phy- 
sician-in-ordinary to his own household—recollecting the well-known 
repartee of the acute lawyer when such an idea was suggested to him 
with regard to his own profession—yet we hold with Tiberius of 
execrated memory (of whom, if we recollect right, Tacitus records the 
remark), that the’man who at thirty is not thoroughly master of his 
own constitution is a very foolish person. And we think that if sculp- 
ture can aid us in forming an estimate of capacity, those who have seen 
that Ceesar’s bust in the British Museum will agree with us that, defi- 
cient or perverted as may have been his moral instincts, no one would 
rashly impute to the proprietor of that head any want of either percep- 
tive faculty ‘or capacity for judging soundly. Tv ceavroy we would 
apply not only to the mind, but to the body; and in the same way we 
would interpret the well-known lines about the best study for mankind 
being man; being convinced that by such preliminary knowledge much 
trouble would be saved to the enlightened physician, who would thus 
be furnished with so much important data and observations for his in- 
duction, while the patient would become to a certain extent a copartner 
and coiperator with his doctor in his own cure. 

These observations will not, we trust, be considered misplaced, when 
it is recollected that it is solely to the bold experiments which Mr. 
Urquhart has made on his own physique, on occasions when an unerring 
instinct told him that the ordinary resources of the pharmacopceia were 
likely to prove of no more avail in arresting the progress of the ministers 
of Azrael than Mrs. Partington’s mop to repel the encroaching sweep of 
an Atlantic tide, that we are indebted for the renaissance of the Turkish 
Bath; while it is to his indomitable pluck and perseverance in pursuing 
his experiments in the direction to which his judgment led him, that 
the further discoveries and the successful application of the different 
degrees of radiating heat to fever, consumption, rheumatism, and even 
madness,—by which so much of the terrible sum of human misery has 
been already assuaged, and such bright vistas opened for the future 
improvement and elevation of our race,—are, under God’s providence, 
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entirely owing. Truly Mr. Urquhart deserves a niche in the Temple 
of Fame, along with the Herveys, the Jenners, the Howards, and 
that noble array of great benefactors of whom our own Saturnian land 
has been so prolific; who, dominated by the one purpose of a grandly 
beneficent idea, spared no pains, and counted no cost, in publishing it 
and illustrating it for the benefit of mankind. In his case we are re- 
called to the pathetic tale of the eleven lepers, in only one of whom 
glowed a sense of gratitude for his great cure! For how many Europeans 
have bathed in Constantinople, and been revivified in every fibre of their 
beings by the process! How few have sought to extend its benefits even 
to their own class! How few have seen in it a mighty curative engine, 
a regenerator for that lower stratum of our society, who, steeped in 
poverty, and habituated almost as a necessity to vice, are robbed by 
circumstance of more than half the blessings of existence— the com- 
mon air, the earth, the skies”—and who, leprous with uncleanness, and 
therefore really, though it may be unconsciously, in a diseased condi- 
tion, wait in vain at the great pool of Siloam for a helping hand to 
mend their lot! 

It will be interesting, before we touch upon the bath—as we persist 
in calling it most improperly, for want of a better and simpler nomencla- 
ture—as an instrument of cleanliness and a therapeutic agent, to trace 
in the most cursory way its history and progress in the world. Mr. 
Urquhart affirms that the antediluvians possessed the secret so long 
unknown to us; and that Titanic remains of huge “ hot-houses,” in prin- 
ciple precisely the same as those in use in historic periods, are still to 
be seen. But on this subject he affords us little information in the 
Manual, as it is not of much practical moment to us and the merest 
matter of speculation, whether the longevity of our patriarchal ances- 
tors had any thing to do with their sudatorial and shampooing processes. 

It is among the republics of Asia Minor, both Doric and Ionic, that 
we find the earliest authentic and clearly-defined relics of the bath; and 
probabilities rather incline us to believe that they derived them from 
the Medes and Persians, who recognised in heat the great principle of 
the universe. As the Greek colonist took with him not only his sacred 
fire, but all the institutions and habits of his old home, and replanted 
them on foreign shores, it is easy to trace the bath from Western Asia 
to Magna Grecia, Sicily, Carthage, Spain, and France. And thus it 
found its way, probably through conquest and intercourse, to the im- 
perial city, where it attained an importance and development inconceiv- 
able to our insular ideas; where the combined notions of caste, privacy, 
and isolation have dwarfed our intellectual conceptions so long, and 
made erections such as the Pantheon and Colosseum hitherto impos- 
sible in a land where privacy, selfish comfort, and cosiness is so much 
desiderated. Certain it appears to be that the bath only obtained in 
those zones where the variation of temperature pointed it out as Nature’s 
own remedy and preservative against climacteric influences. Thus Acerbi 
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found the Finns habitual bathers, with a mongrel species of shampoo- 
ing. Thus the Cossacks had the habit, and so had the inhabitants of 
the Balkan; while in Ireland the “ sweating-houses” existed almost up 
to the period of their replacement by the Roman bath, whether intro- 
duced from the East by returning Crusaders, a relic of a Milesian origin, 
or a habit gained by intercourse with the coast of Spain. 

Wherever the Roman legions penetrated they introduced the national 
bath, much as ours do cricket and horse-racing; and traces of it are 
continually cropping up in our island, as well as in Germany. 

Intertropical races, on the other hand, seem not to have adopted 
the habit generally, as their dress, or rather the absence of it,.and the 
condition of their skins, made the want of it less perceptible ; for we 
seek it in vain in India, China, or Africa, though heat as a curative in 
certain cases seems to have been administered; and we have ourselves 
seen Africans, who, when afflicted with that fearful type of scrofula pe- 
culiar to their race known as “Cocoa Bay,” apply heated air topically 
as the only chance of cure. 

But it was not in the more heroic period of the Roman republic 
that the bath was either so generally in vogue or so much called for by 
changed habits of dress and living. In the hardier days of Cincinnatus, 
Curius Dentatus, and Cato, when the precept, “nudus ara, sere nudus,” 
was probably carried out literally, and when garments of wool woven 
by their Lucretias and Cornelias were the apparel of state-days and 
holy-days, the bath was not so much required for impaired functions 
as it became later, when tighter garments, adopted by the “ Pekins” from 
their military brethren, replaced flowing drapery, and silk and stuff 
supplanted the homespun; while the effeminacy of habit adopted by 
the young patrician is well illustrated by the fact, preserved for us by 
Juvenal, that the “swells” of the period had a double set of rings,—one 
for summer, the other for winter use.* 

In the extreme decadence of the Western Empire we learn that the 
_ bath was fast sinking into disuse. The Turks knew it not prior to 
their conquests, and indeed Mahomet is said to have been averse to its 
introduction; but its marvellous efficacy in alleviating the illnesses of 
woman, and more especially in mitigating the primeval curse, made him 
embrace it; and once adopted, it became a part of the national life, and 
leavened the whole existence of the Ottoman. At length we find that 
civilisation is fast extruding it from its old home; and European science 
is now engaged in applying it as a curative in its own capital. 

‘Having thus traced the origin and progress of the bath, let us 
examine it briefly as an instrument of cleanliness; and for that purpose, 
let us inquire into our own arrogant pretensions (which we are con- 
tinually protruding and flaunting in the face of all Europe) to a high 





* “Ventilet estivum digitis sudantibus aurum, 
Nec sufferre queat majoris pondera gemmz.,” 
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standard of national cleanliness; for if we find ourselves deficient in this 
respect, it will be a step towards “the more excellent way,” and the be- 
ginning of wisdom is stultitid caruisse. We fear that the words “ neat- 
ness” and “ tidiness” have supplanted in our minds the grander notion 
of personal cleanliness. With the Dutch lady, “ Miss Vandenbosch, 
though she never did wash herself,’—we love water dearly—but it is 
generally, we fear, only to make clean the outside of the cup and plat- 
ter; and the epithet of the “unwashed” clings still with justness to 
our masses, while few of us are ignorant of the “odour of popularity” 
which pervades our “mixed multitudes.” The manner in which we 
wash our hands in impure water shows that we are still in ignorance of 
the first rudiments of cleanliness ; while any one who takes the trouble 
of watching the lavatory processes of pantry and scullery will wish that 
Eastern notions had been more widely diffused. 

Our upper classes are no doubt clean, so far as exercise and “tub- 
bing” can promote it; and though a few “ worsted stockings,” so called 
because they shrink from water, are still in existence, they are happily 
regarded as rare phenomena in our social life. But the real fact is, that 
though exercise and friction and cold water are all admirable im their 
way, none can know the true meaning and feeling of cleanliness but 
those who have cast off large portions of their outer man, like snakes, 
in the bath, and continue to use it at least weekly. On the other hand, 
how many of our “ working-men” of even the highest position never 
know what the blessings of real hard physical toil are. Such never 
have their pores thoroughly opened by exercise, though the brain may 
be greatly overtaxed ; and the skin becoming inert, and coated over 
with a thick varnish, repelling alike the double process by which life is 
admitted and poison expelled, the derangement of some function must 
almost necessarily ensue. But we are touching on the second part of our 
proposition; and to return to the subject before us, we would ask how 
any one can compare our cleanliness nationally for a moment with that 
of either Turks modern or Romans ancient; where the public baths 
are frequented by all classes; maintained, like the Hospice of St. Ber- 
nard, by the liberality of the rich, and yet contributed to by and par- 
tially supported by the mites of the lowest classes; where men of all 
ranks undergo the same cleansing process, and the sensations of a king 
are purchased for a farthing; for the bath 


“Makes gods of kings, and kings of meaner things.” 


We now come to the second branch of our inquiry,—the thera- 
peutic virtues of the bath, as fully established by the test of time, and 
the evidence of some of the most eminent of the profession, who began 
by objecting to it, then mistrusted it, but who have since become its 
staunchest advocates; and their testimony is all the more valuable, be- 
cause they, as well as the rest of the profession, were naturally biassed 
against so tremendous an encroachment upon their own peculiar pro- 
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vince, and viewed the new doctrine much as the conclave at Rome did 
the theories of Galileo. 

We cannot enter here into the theory of the action of heat on the 
human frame, or discuss the properties of “ endosmose” or “ exosmose,” 
or the more general law of light and life which is here presented under 
the euphonious title of “actinism.” Neither will we wander back to 
that twilight age of poetry, and inquire whether Prometheus had ever 
grasped in his mind the wonders that might be effected for the “ poor 
race of men” by the agency of heat and electricity, and whether, like 
most men in advance of his age, he paid the penalty of precocious 
genius. In a few sentences we may state that the bath aims: 

1. At eliminating foreign poisons from the body, which it effects by 
bringing the skin into healthy action, and completely purifying the 
blood. 

2. Relieving local affections—-such as diseases of the joints, rheu- 
matism, &c.—by stimulating the flow of blood to the surface, and thus 
relieving undue pressure. 

3. Enabling nature to recover her suspended powers, by removing 
obstructions to the harmonious movements of the machinery, and thus 
increasing the nutritive powers of the whole frame. 

These are the chief objects of the bath; and that it has and does 
accomplish them in a manner unknown before to science is now merely 
a matter of history; but besides these purifying and recuperative pro- 
perties, observation has shown that radiating heat is capable of afford- 
ing immense relief in other special cases, which it is not so easy to 
classify or explain satisfactorily. Thus in consumption a high dry heat 
seems to act specifically on the lungs, besides the general relief given to 
the patient by the access of health gained through the skin, the stop- 
page of the profuse perspirations through which nature was probably 
endeavouring to relieve the patient, though at the expense of vital 
power, and the improved tone given to the whole nervous system. Very 
few consumptive patients have as yet been brought within the scope of 
the bath proper—that is to say the higher temperature, which seems 
alone efficacious in this fearful scourge, the Moloch of England; but in 
all, the relief gained has been almost incredible; and in proof of this 
fact, or rather in illustration of it, it may be stated that consumptives, 
who before were incapable of exertion, have after a trial of the bath 
gladly enlisted themselves as shampooers, so as to continue the habit 
and extend its benefit to others. 

But it is through the skin—that great outwork of the citadel within, 
which has been committed to our charge and trust, as something seen 
and tangible, and within the capacity of all to understand apparently 
(a trust we have so basely betrayed)—that the bath mainly appeals to 
our reason for faith and support. Here its benefits are obvious; and the 
necessity of using the long array of diaphoretics, vegetable and mineral, 
which formed so important an element in the curative system of the 
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“old school,” is at once obviated, Many of our readers will no doubt 
recollect the epigram on that eminent practitioner of his day, J. Lettsom: 
“Tf any body comes to I, 
I physics, bleeds, and sweats ’em; 
If after that they choose to die, 
Why, what care I! I let’s em!” 


Encouraging array, verily, for suffering humanity! Physic is no doubt 
admirable in its way, but always special in its action, and nearly always 
reactionary. Bleeding has now no apologists, and we will not enter 
the field in its favour. But the sweating, or the recurrence to the 
violated law of outraged nature—no matter how ignorantly or with 
what waste of vital power and energy effected—seems to have been the 
one grain of sense in the great barnful of waste and chaff and rubbish 
of the day. 

The characteristic of most ailments of our time is admitted to be 
want of tone or energy (by whatever name it may be called); and this 
“Practice” endeavours to regain by tonics and stimulants—how im- 
perfectly, we leave the sufferers to declare : 


“°Tis life whereof our limbs are scant ; 
More life and fuller that we want.” 


And this heat, judiciously applied, will effect far better than any 
stimulants or tonics within our reach at present ; and by strengthening 
all the organs of the frame, will do away with the false craving for such 
artificial power, restoring appetite to its normal, or, in other words, 
its natural condition. How true was Mr. Squeer’s invocation of nature, 
when he said, “Nature is a holy thing! What a blessed thing it is to 
be in a state of nature !” 

It was our intention to have quoted extracts from the writings of 
such authorities as Sir J. Fife, Dr. E. Wilson, and Dr. Gosse of Geneva, 
in support of the eulogium which, in common with nearly all who have 
given it a fair trial, we have been compelled to pay to the bath; but as 
they are all in one key, and relate but one result to their experiences of 
its application to human suffering, we prefer suggesting the perusal of the 
Manual of the Bath to any who may light on these pages, convinced that 
the eloquent advocacy of the subject contained there, and the graphic 
pictures of the luxurious sensations and actual pleasure gained there, 
will induce a trial; and trial will, we venture to predict, involve repeti- 
tion, and repetition grow into a habit; and with the habit will come, 
we believe, to every well-directed mind, the wish to extend its benefits, 
not to the rich so much—for it is brought within their compass—but to 
the poor, to whom, in many cases, the habit of taking Turkish Baths 
would have almost a regenerating influence; for the habit of bathing 
involves almost as a corollary cleanliness in the widest acceptation of 
the term, a sense of personal dignity, coupled with a sense of what is 
due to others, the expression of which, in conduct and manner, is 
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politeness; and these habits, when developed, are incompatible with the 
drunkenness which now so fearfully degrades our poor and diminishes 
the sources of our national wealth, though an overflowing Excise may 
for the moment gladden the heart of the financier. There is no limit 
hardly to the wealth intrusted to individuals in this country ; and how 
nobly the trust has been fulfilled our colossal charities, which embrace 
almost all conditions of men, abundantly testify; and the princely offer- 
ings which have been poured into the treasury opened by the Bishop of 
London for the relief of the spiritual destitution of this metropolis 
shows that the fountains of benevolence are by no means exhausted, 
but only require a well-directed object. Here seems one which has 
only recently been revived, but which nearly two thousand years ago 
was the special object of the munificent liberality of the great fortunes 
of the Roman Empire—the Peabodies, Gurneys, Guinnesses of their day; 
and we trust that Pagan Rome will not gain by comparison with Chris- 
tian London. 

But it requires no gift of prophecy to see that ere long this new 
power will be brought to bear generally on sickness, not only in this 
country, but in tropical regions, where yellow-fever, small-pox, and 
cholera cause such fearful havoc, and seem to be admirably suited for 
its successful exhibition. This the doctors will no doubt effect for us,— 
quickened, we hope, and stimulated by lay enterprise and benevolence ; 
but there is a large class of zegrotants in this country who form such a 
fertile theme for the caricaturing propensities of our lively neighbours 
@outre Manche, and who, though not within the pale of medicine, cer- 
tainly require some alleviation for their sufferings, real and imaginary : 
we mean the sufferers from spleen and vapours, whether the result of 
circumstance or of digestive powers weakened by excess; the Hamlets 
of society, whom man delights not, nor woman either, when the blues 
are in the ascendant. To such we commend the bath, as specially 
adapted to their malady, and certain to restore to their eyes the lost 
faculty of seeing things en rose instead of en noir, as it has been emi- 
nently successful with those afflicted with the worst stages of this com- 
plaint, called hypochondriasis. 

But if the bath has proved an admitted success in health as a pre- 
ventive, in illness as a curative, to our own species, the experiments 
made in our stables and homesteads on the viliora corpora of our 
belongings can point to even greater results. Already has Admiral 
Rouse, the Solon of the turf, pronounced strongly in its favour; and one 
winner of the Oaks can be claimed as having undergone the lustrations 
of the bath prior to her victory. No one acquainted with the subject 
can for a moment imagine that the bath will supersede training or 
galloping, or that it will ever give colt or filly what is technically 
termed “length,” or the art of staying at good speed over a long dis- 
tance ; but in assisting skin and lungs, it will materially hasten the 
trainer’s work, and save enormous wear and tear to joints and feet, 
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which are such a constant source of anxiety to stud-grooms and owners 
of running horses. The bath seems just now a most important con- 
sideration to all training-stables, when the victory not only of Gladia- 
teur and Fille de l’Air, but of other French horses of late, has created 
an impression that in our climate the trainer has a most fearful obstacle 
to contend against, and that he “ carries weight” in the contest; whereas 
the fact is, he has been, to use the Horatian metaphor, assiduously ban- 
ishing Nature from his precincts, and a return to her laws will alone 
reinstate him in his preéminence. 

The fattening of animals is essentially promoted by the bath; but in 
none are its effects seen so readily as in the pig, the animal which, in 
structure as well as taste, is said to resemble us so much that the Fee- 
Jee islanders call human flesh “long pork” in their shambles, 

But it is as the best, if not the only, specific for that scourge of our 
high-bred cattle, “ pleuro-pneumonia,” whose ravages are estimated at 
the money valuation of 6,000,000. per annum (and which, coupled 
with the new cattle-plague, has caused “a great cry” to ascend from 
the thrifty housewives of England), that the value and importance of 
the Turkish Bath will be appreciated by those who like to see every 
thing brought to the standard of £ s.d. We may add that, when tried 
on dairy farms, the result in the increase of milk has been most en- 
couraging. 

The bucolic intellect is said rather to lag behind that of other trades 
and professions ; but, on the whole, we think the attack libellous and 
untrue, and we will venture to predict that in ten years we shall see a 
“ hot-house” applied to many a homestead, when the wonderful economy 
of fuel, and the many advantages to man and beast that will accrue 
from it, are more widely known; for such is the competition for land just 
now, that the farmer must avail himself of all the aids which chemistry 
and science bring within his reach; and of these heat is one of the 
most important. 

In conclusion, we would beg to remind the reader that, though 
Turkish and Oriental Baths have cropped up in all directions, our ob- 
servations apply but to one in this metropolis, the Hammam in Jermyn 
Street, which has been specially constructed under Mr. Urquhart’s super- 
intendence, and has been pronounced perfect by Turks themselves. Mr, 
Urquhart is, we hear, now engaged in the construction of a Turkish 
Bath at his chalet on the “Mont Pearion” in Savoy, 6000 feet above 
sea-level. 











David Chantrey. 
By W. G. WILLS, 
AUTHOR OF “ THE WIFE’S EVIDENCE,” ETC, 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE GREAT MRS, BLENHEIM! 


Sm Hucu Row ty was introduced to Milly, and placed at her side 
with a wave, as it were, of Mrs. Blenheim’s wand. He was left alone 
with her: he a gallant and susceptible little youth of forty-three, and 
she a perfect vision of striped-silk and lace. 

Sir Hugh was formed by nature to please ladies: he was so trim, 
so highly manufactured, so alert, so complimentary, so wealthy, and a 
bachelor,—all that could be desired. He beamed upon Milly with all 
the ease and self-complacency of nine thousand a-year and untrammelled 
old bachelorhood. 

“What a charming woman is your mother !” he said. 

“Do you not think so ?” replied Milly. “I am very proud of her.” 

“ Perfectly fascinating eye ! So youthful !—why, she might be your 
elder sister.” 

“So every body says,” responded Milly, pleased. 

“Tt was so nice of her to call upon Miss Masterton ; so good, so like 
her face, in fact, to do it,” said Sir Hugh, patting the back of a chair. 
“JT should know your mother was a good woman if it were only—you 
will laugh at me, perhaps—if it were only by her tone of voice and 
that beautiful beseeching eye. She is the very counterpart of my Saint 
Cecilia.” 

Milly did not laugh at him ; she grew perfectly frigid. It was not 
like prudery—it was deliberate rebuke of manner. When a beaming 
old bachelor begins to harp upon a lady’s eyes, he is not to be trusted 
with the topic. 

“You have come from the Mastertons,” said she, turning the sub- 
ject. “Do you think Madeline handsome ?” 

“Not if the old proverb be true. However, we may say, ‘Handsome 
is that naughty does’ with more truth talking of the ladies, I am 
afraid.” 


“You have a good opinion of us,” said Milly, with a little curl on 
her lip. 

“Opinion is one thing,” said the elderly little Adonis. “I am, in 
effect, their humble slave;” and he bowed over his gold snuff-box. “Miss 
Masterton is a splendid creature ; indeed, she has but one fault—a seri- 
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ous one in a lady: she is not fond of—.” He completed his sentence by 
rubbing his delicate hands together as if washing them, and shaking 
his head in playful horror. “ And as to her studio: oh, dear! I never 
venture to look around me; the crookedness, the mess! It really grieves 
me; for, take Madeline Masterton all in all, she is a splendid creature— 
a glorious instrument just a little out of tune.” 

“Very much out of tune,” said Mrs. Blenheim promptly, having 
just then entered the room. 

Sir Hugh rose and threatened to take to flight; he begged Mrs. 
Blenheim not to press him, as he was weak—very weak. He hoped to . 
see the ladies at his place to show them his pictures, and desired to 
appoint a day. 

Mrs. Blenheim had resolved tohold him. She first assured him that 
lunch was on the table, and he must have a glass of wine at least. But 
no; he had promised to return to the Mastertons: he thought a drive 
in the Park would do that poor girl good. 

“Do not smile so wickedly,” he said; “her papa always comes 
with us,” 

“ She would not insist upon that, I daresay,” said Mrs. Blenheim, 
resolved to keep him, no matter how she limed the twig. 

“We must have charity, Mrs. Blenheim,” he smiled. ‘“ Madeline 
Masterman has not a charming kind mother, as Miss Blenheim has, to 
advise and restrain her; she has instead a ‘ swell’ papa.” He waved his 
outspread hands over his shirt-front, as though it was beginning to puff, 
and he threw back the lappels of his coat. 

“T am sorry to say, Sir Hugh, she is very much talked about; you 
will get quite a reputation by being seen with her. I called there this 
morning just to—” 

“You did indeed, Mrs. Blenheim! And to that chance I owe this 
pleasure.” He bowed over his snuff-box. 

“T can assure you she was very rude. I shall never call again.” 

“Well, well—she is rude to me. All you ladies are very hard upon 
her, and we must pardon a little temper. It is really a dooty as much 
as a pleasure to hover about her,” smiled Sir Hugh. It was a heavenly 
smile. 

“The innocent !” thought Mrs. Blenheim ; “ almost foo good.” 

“She needs advice from such as you,” said he; “now you could 
counsel and sympathise. I should know it by the very tones of your 
voice and by your eye—hem!” 

Mrs. Blenheim smiled at Milly, in playful resignation’ to the compli- 
ment, and cheerful scepticism as to its sincerity. 

“ Really,” said she, “‘ Miss Masterton is quite above or below advice. 
The girl is bewitched ; the girl is infatuated about Major de Lindesey, 
and we all know he is only amusing himself.” 

“Then her friends must rally round her, Mrs. Blenheim,” said Sir 
Hugh, taking a very lofty moral attitude and a determined pinch of 
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snuff; “ we must not allow a little heedless temper or a few thoughtless 
words to interfere with the dooty we owe to a motherless young crea- 
ture of such brilliant gifts; nor shall we, Mrs. Blenheim!” He took up 
his hat. 

“She certainly appears very fond of you, Sir Hugh. If you only 
heard the pretty pet names she has for you !” 

“ Pet names—eh ? Ah!” 

“Of course you are aware of it?” 

“T cannot say I am,” said Sir Hugh perplexed. 

“You will be amused to hear it, then. I couldn’t think who she 
meant at first ; it is so playful ; she calls you Roly Poly!” 

“ Roly—ha! ha!” laughed the plump little baronet ; a dry little 
laugh, which was not quite in keeping with his features, which were 
pinched and stern for the moment. “Ofcourse she is very welcome. 
How amusing! Roly Poly—ha! ha!” 

Strange to say, he seemed to dawdle, and forget to go. He lunched 
with Mrs. Blenheim ; and Miss Masterton’s name died off from his lips ; 
in fact, he seemed to have quite forgotten his benevolent intentions 
about the airing in the Park. 

Poor little human nature !—we should blush for it even when it apes 
divinity. Sir Hugh could find it in his benevolent heart to forgive 
Miss Masterton’s sins against society, her rudeness to Mrs. Blenheim, 
her slovenliness; nay, he could rise above jealousy, with a supreme 
belief in his own worth and attractions; but—‘“ Roly Poly!” There is 
nothing in the words—no charge conveyed in them; they were even 
uttered in a soft and kindly mood; but—* Roly Poly!” it was unpar- 
donable. Whether it was the Sir Peter Lely, or the pretty Milly, or the 
charming widow which furnished the bait to dainty Sir Hugh, is a 
question we can decide for ourselves; but Sir Hugh began to frequent 
Bedford Square; and though there were signs and tokens of tempera- 
ment which no anxious mother could look on without misgiving, such as 
his amazing punctuality, his scrutinising eye, which was agonised by a 
fold in the tablecloth or a picture hung awry, and his inimitable good 
cheer, yet Mrs. Blenheim was conscious that she had one hook in his gill, 
and she held him by it. 

Milly and she of course paid him a visit, by express invitation, at his 
handsome place on the Thames. There, among the flowery terraces, the 
garden statuettes and vases, the hothouses, picture-galleries, and rosewood 
furniture, Sir Hugh was in full feather ; his perennial smiles gleamed 
up and down—-warmed with genuine hospitality; his step was almost 
Terpsichorean—tripping hither and thither with the charming widow; 
lecturing upon his pictures over his gold snuff-box with a pert confidence 
which carried belief. Adi his pictures were originals—at least he vowed 
they were; and to deny it were insult. 

He brought Mrs. Blenheim up to the picture of St. Cecilia, and ap- 
pealed to Milly if there was not a striking likeness to her mother. 
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“The same glorious eyes! Pardon me, Mrs. Blenheim !” 

Mrs. Blenheim lifted her brows, and smiled archly at Milly. 

“My glorious eyes! Let me put a pair of spectacles on them.” 
She took a very sensible silver pair from her pocket. Having delibe- 
rately put them upon her pretty nose, she inspected the picture, and 
pronounced it beautiful—evidently an original—so mellow, quite divine. 

Sir Hugh’s cormorant pride as a collector having been thus appeased, 
he rallied her upon praising the very portrait of herself. 

“T don’t see the gray hair and the wrinkles, Sir Hugh.” 

“The dimples, Mrs. Blenheim—the dimples,” said Sir Hugh, bowing. 

“Milly, love, don’t forget,” said Mrs. Blenheim; “we must buy a 
saucy little hat and feather which might suit a nymph like your mother, 
and a nice juvenile muslin—” 

“Let it be short,” said Sir Hugh, bowing. 

Here Milly suddenly and unaccountably turned cross, and looking 
at her watch, declared it was time to go. 

She would take no further interest in Sir Hugh or his whole estab- 
lishment ; she was even so absurd as to walk persistently between her 
mother and Sir Hugh. 

Can any lady explain this conduct? I will not take a man’s opinion 
upon it. 

Before his guests departed, Sir Hugh ordered one of his footmen to 
make up the cage containing his fine gray-and-vermilion parrot for a 
journey, and most pathetically entreated Mrs. Blenheim to take the 
bird home for a month or so, that—it might catch her voice! 

Mrs. Blenheim graciously acceded. She was temporising, and the 
concession was obviously good policy. The cage was placed therefore in 
her low brougham, with a large orange-silk handkerchief over the wire. 

“What a charming little woman!” murmured Sir Hugh contem- 
platively, as his guests drove away. 

“The innocent creature!” laughed Mrs. Blenheim; “why should 
you be so angry with him, love? You must really undertake the bird’s 
education—quite too much responsibility for a nymph like me.” 

“T will,” said Milly spitefully ; “and I’ll teach him to say ‘Old 
Fop!’) Upon my word, mamma, I never met such a disgusting, forward 
little creature, as you call him.” 

“Poor Roly Poly! But did you ever see such a lovely little 
place?” said her mother. “Oh, Milly, if I could but see you mistress 
there !” 

“T think I should poison the odious little wretch before a week.” 

When next Sir Hugh appeared at Bedford Square he met Mr. 
Wayre ; and Mrs. Blenheim allowed him to see the lovers sitting to- 
gether in the parlour, and looking so innocent and happy. It was a 
sight to tantalise the toughest heart to see the favourite holding Milly’s 
hand, and looking round forbiddingly at Sir Hugh for his intrusion— 
like the hunter defending his wife from the panther. 
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Sir Hugh came upon them, however, bright and brisk, with the 
most profane disregard of the sanctity of such an hour. He spoke of 
his pictures, his little Rembrandt and his great Reubens, as if they were 
his children at home. He told John Wayre of the original portrait of 
Vandyke which he had picked up, and asked the barrister out to see it. 

“Thank you; I have seen many before.” 

“Many? How do you mean? There are but three originals in the 
world, sir.” 

“Three ?” said John, incredulously ; “why, I have met an original 
skull of Dean Swift at five different museums, though I used to think 
there was only one.” 

“What has that to say to it, sir?” said Sir Hugh. His face was 
suddenly shorn of smiles, and once more looked quite pinched and 
elderly. Mrs. Blenheim withdrew him upstairs, and during his ascent 
he called Mr. Wayre a coxcomb through his teeth. Then Mrs. Blen- 
heim ridiculed the love-making below, with the most perfect concur- 
rence on Sir Hugh’s part, and declared that really it was infatuation— 
a most lamentable pity that such a sweet, pretty, affectionate creature 
should thus be thrown away: 

“Tn fact, I’ve made up my mind, Sir Hugh, that it can never be.” 

She then showed him Milly’s sketches and pictures in a portfolio— 
gates and cows and chalk heads, all with a general paralytic effect of 
execution; and she gossipped away about her Milly—her beauties, her 
points, and all the sweet pretty traits which she had stored up from 
her daughter’s childhood. 

Sir Hugh was evidently affected. 

“It ought never to be,” he said with enthusiasm, thinking of his 
maligned Vandyke. 

Thought Mrs. Blenheim, “ Now I hold the little innocent by the 
nose at last.” 

She poured out to him at her leisure—for now he was securely 
caught on the sofa beside her, and liked his situation—the whole story 
of the six thousand pounds, and asked his opinion if any part of it could 
be in existence. 

“Six thousand pounds lost sight of these ten years! You might as 
well search for the dust of the three holy kings. Ifthe old man had 
the money to refund, his character was worth more to him than a few 
thousands,” said the sagacious youth. 

* But there are hints of its actual existence which begin to visit me. 
Here, for instance, is the second instalment I have received from young 
Mr. Chantrey—the young man who was very properly fined for the 
assault upon poor dear Mr. Wayre. You sawit in the papers, you know 
—that sad business.” 

“Upon my word!” exclaimed Sir Hugh ; “here, then, we have caught 
one honest man at last. Young Chantrey is trying to pay up!” 

Here Mrs. Blenheim delicately opened up a conception of her own, 
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which will indicate to many of her admirers, who admit how simple yet 
complete are the devices of genius, the boldness and brilliancy of her 
mind. We have all remarked occasionally what a hard and business 
tone a lady of fashion can assume—how she can haggle with the great- 
est nerve and obstinacy—how she can descend to many trivial details 
and subterfuges, which would be both pardonable and commendable in 
the lady of a greengrocer; but, above all, how she, the suavely charm- 
ing, essentially refined hostess, so sensitive, so highly educated, and so 
courteous, can assume a hard governing common-sense, of which her 
husband is incapable and which her footman is apt to despise — Hiber- 
nis ipsis Hibernior —that is to say, she can on occasions be more busi- 
ness-like than tradeswomen themselves. Mrs. Blenheim stated her idea 
of asking Mr. Chantrey to call, that she might thank him, and see if it 
were possible to obtain from him a larger instalment. 

“These things are always managed better face to face,” said a wo- 
man who had experienced for many years the influence of beauty upon 
man. “There will be some awkwardness, of course, in asking him to 
this house.” She paused, and looked with pondering interrogation in the 
baronet’s face; but then she suddenly brightened up with determination. 
“But you know,” she continued, smiling, “business is business. I 
should be civil to my greatest enemy if it put money in my pocket. 
It would really be too absurd to set important matters aside for that 
trifling engagement which never can take place; here is a possibility ot 
some part of poor Milly’s fortune being restored, if only we are a little 
careful and prudent. Really Mr. Wayre must only keep away when 
Mr. Chantrey comes. I cannot have the interest of my child sacrificed 
to his sentiments; let him settle his own quarrels; we have nothing to 
do with them. Am [ not right, Sir Hugh?” 

“ Certainly, I should think so; have him up by all means—the one 
honest man; have him up—have him up.” 

“ He really has been so punctual always to the day he promises,” said 
Mrs. Blenheim. 

“ A business man too—an honest business man. There’s poor Mas- 
terton, my late agent—well, he was honest and honourable no doubt; 
never borrowed money from his equals—a very rare good point; but he 
ruined himself and his tailor in waistcoats, and now very likely he'll 
lead the fashion in a sponging-house. Have up this honest business 
man; I’ll—I’ll throw up a cupola to him in my lawn,” laughed the 
knowing little baronet. 

“Oh, there is Mr. Wayre just gone, and Milly is coming upstairs— 
do reason with her, Sir Hugh. Of course she will object to Mr. Chan- 
trey coming here, but you know business is business; we cannot let 
sentiment interfere with it, can we? I will just write a little note to 
the honest man, and post it. Shall we appoint four to-morrow?” 

“Ah, to-morrow is a great picture-sale,” murmured Sir Hugh; 
“unless we could say twelve o’clock.” 
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“ Picture-sale,” thought Mrs. Blenheim, with an inaudible sigh; 
“that’s the way the creature spends his money; Ae wants a wife. Cer- 
tainly, Sir Hugh,” said she aloud, “twelve o’clock ;” and as Milly en- 
tered the room, she slipped into the back drawing-room, laughing and 
nodding at Sir Hugh in a way that quite intoxicated him; he almost 
kissed hands to her as she vanished. 

In came Milly, and seated herself listlessly to do the duties of hos- 
tess whilst her mother was out of the room. 

Sir Hugh found no earthly difficulty in taking his seat upon the 
ottoman beside the young lady, laying his dimpled hands upon either 
knee, and smoothly breaking to her her mother’s intentions of seeing 
Mr. Chantrey at the house for very sensible reasons; whereupon Milly 
seemed quite inclined to fire up, but found herself tongue-tied, since 
the supreme objection to such a measure was one a young lady could 
not discuss; but Sir Hugh’s urbane tact surmounted the difficulty for 
her. Mr. Wayre, he said, was obviously an intimate friend, and it might 
be painful no doubt if the two gentlemen came together; that might 
be easily avoided. 

“T can assure you, Sir Hugh, it is not possible,” said Milly; “TI shall 
speak to mamma about it. Mr. Chantrey cannot come to the house at 
present.” 

“ A singularly fine nature this Mr. Chantrey,” said Sir Hugh, waving 
the discussion without pressure or interest apparently; “he is going 
to pay back a sum which it would take four times his natural life to 
amass; singularly fine—and that at five pounds a quarter! He'll be in 
his coffin before he has paid back a thousand!” 

“T heard you say the other day, Sir Hugh, that you were obliged to 
take the agency of one of your properties from Mr. Masterton. There 
now is the very man for you. Mr. Chantrey would really be a treasure 
to you. Oh, you must do something for him! Only fancy, he supports 
a whole family of sick and indigent, and far more important, he writes 
reports on exhibitions and picture-sales! What an agent he would 
make! Why, you would command the whole London press; what flam- 
ing accounts of Sir Hugh’s harvest-homes and Sir Hugh’s ploughing- 
matches! I forget—do you make speeches? Of course you do; they 
would be immortalised, every word; and you would be sainted as 
altogether the finest landlord in Surrey! Now, what will you do 
for him?” 

“T'll tell you what I'll do for him. T’ll build a cupola for him on 
the lawn, and consecrate it to ‘the honest man!” 

“ But seriously, Sir Hugh. Don’t lose him.” 

“T never take a lady’s opinion on a man, a horse, or a cow. I trust 
implicitly to them on bouquets and babies, and, above all things, on 
beauty.” He bowed with a sweet smile, and shook up his golden-red 
hair with his hand. 

“There is no petitioner, however,” added Sir Hugh gallantly, “ who 
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could have more influence with me, always excepting your charming 
mother.” 

“Tm afraid you're a confirmed old flirt,” said Milly coolly. 

“Not that I love Cesar less, but Rome more—ha! ha! ha!” Sir 
Hugh’s face bloomed into a laugh. 

“Well,” said Milly boldly, “I don’t know about love; but both 
Ceesar and Rome would respect you more if you could be a little less 
absurd. I don’t think your manner to my mother becomes either your 
years or hers. I don’t like it, Sir Hugh.” 

Milly could be insolent as well as her mother, without fluttering her 
nerves in the least. It is wonderful what training can do. 

The rebuke seemed to disagree with Sir Hugh. He rose and stood 
on the hearthrug to digest it; he was too much the gallant little gen- 
tleman to attempt a retort; and there were some moments’ unpleasant 
silence. 

* And what may my age be, in your opinion?” said Sir Hugh gravely, 
at length. 

Milly had meantime been repenting the harshness of her speech. 
And why was she harsh? Was she acting the jealous little dragon over 
her mother, and under that instinctive repulsion at the possibility of 
her mother presenting her with a stepfather which invades all children 
who have lost one of their parents; or was her taste hurt by the indis- 
creet levity of Sir Hugh’s attentions? Whatever was her motive, she re- 
lented; and surveying his plump little person with a gentle smile: 

“Your age? Oh, about thirty-five—a very sober age.” 

Sir Hugh was smiling again. Vanity was his blind side; and he 
never saw that the young lady was quizzing him. A gentleman’s fancy 
is often perverse, and quite ravels the most beautifully-arranged schemes 
laid for it. Mrs. Blenheim had planned that Sir Hugh should be fasci- 
nated by Milly; and the gentleman wilfully and perversely takes a fancy 
to herself. With a sort of equivocal encouragement, she held him as she 
might—adapting herself to facts till she could alter them, and direct 
the erring “innocent” into the proper path she had assigned him. 

Sir Hugh vaunted every where his flirtation with the charming 
widow. He was chaffed about it at his club, and was rather compli- 
mented thereby. 

“Charming little widow, Mrs. Blenheim,” said Sir Hugh to Mr. 
Pimpernel. “What a pair of eyes! and, bless my heart, what a foot!” 
he said beamingly. “The living likeness of a Saint Cecilia.” 

“Had St. Cecilia such an earthly thing as a foot?” said Mr. Pim- 
pernel gravely. 

“My dear Pimpernel, how superior to her weasen little daughter! a 
perfectly angelic—a—hem—presence !” 

“My dear Sir Hugh, Margaret Blenheim may be a St. Cecilia; but 
she is not an angel. She can sit in an arm-chair as substantially as any 
little woman of forty.” 
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“Eh?—sit in a chair?” said Sir Hugh, suspending a pinch of snuff 
midway to his nose. 

“Ah! you a connoisseur, and not know that! Why, sir, St. Cecilia 
was playing the piano one day, and in came a flight of angels—all head 
and wing. ‘ Asseyez, mes chers,’ says the Saint. ‘ Merci bien, mademoi- 
selle, mais nous n’avons pas de quoi” They had nothing to seat,” cried 
Mr. Pimpernel, with a loud laugh. 

“You irreverent sinner!” smiled Sir Hugh. “No, my widow is not 
an angel, thank heaven.” 

A few days after Mrs. Blenheim had opened her design of asking 
Chantrey to the house, she quietly accomplished it. Sir Hugh and she 
gave him a gracious though dignified reception. She had curiously 
considered his habits and tastes, as the members of the Zoological Gar- 
dens might prepare for the arrival of some strange rude animal. She 
could not have a pipe provided; but she had cheese and beer laid out 
for him, as his proper and habitual aliment. 

No sooner did Milly learn that he was actually in the house, than 
she escaped up to her room quite scared and hurt; and there she re- 
mained till he was gone. So David’s eyes glanced to the door, in vain 
expecting her friendly smile to shine upon him, and thaw away the 
exalted patronage which he was patiently sustaining at the hands of 
her mother. Sir Hugh, however, continually came to his relief, in 
warding-off the lady’s foolish and unintentionally-insolent questions, 
and giving an air of common-sense to the interview. 

It was quite clear, for instance, to Sir Hugh that the payments were 
the utmost David could afford; and he advocated this fact with a genial 
half-playful eloquence. It was also clear to him that David made those 
payments from the highest and most single motives, and he took to “his 
honest man” from the first. He asked him to his place kindly and re- 
spectfully, questioned him as to his engagements, and hinted that there 
were many openings for a spirited and educated gentleman. On the 
whole, the little magnate showed to great advantage, and inspired more 
than reciprocal feelings in David’s simple breast. For the rest, it re- 
mains to say David enjoyed his cheese and beer quite as much as if it 
had been cold turkey and Madeira, and departed much cheered. He 
had not ventured to inquire for Milly, yet to the last had expected to 
see her. He looked rather lingeringly back, too, as he went downstairs. 
He little suspected that she was avoiding him as she would have avoided 
the small-pox. 

The very day on which Mr. David Chantrey made his appearance— 
the very hour when he was sitting up with Sir Hugh and Mrs. Blenheim 
in the boudoir, John Wayre came and knocked at the hall-door. He 
inquired of the little maid if Miss Milly was at home. 

“ She is, sir; but Mr. David Chantrey is upstairs.” 

“ Mr. Chantrey!” said Wayre, with a shock he could not altogether 
conceal, 
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“T am just laying lunch for him.” 

“Oh, thank you. Well, I think I shall call later. You need not 
say I called;” and John Wayre walked off under a sense of outrage upon 
him which we can have no difficulty in conceiving. 

How did the little maid know Mr. Chantrey’s two names? Why 
should she think it necessary to tell Mr. Wayre of his presence with a 
significant “but”? and what inspired her to give him such gratuitous 
information about Mr. Chantrey’s lunch? These are questions the 
answers of: which are as difficult to me as to my readers. I give them 
the facts, and it would be a slight to their intelligence to offer my poor 
conjecture. 

That very evening a letter came to Milly from her lover, which 
astonished her in her turn. It ran thus: 


“My DEAR Mitiy,—At your hall-door this morning I was met by 
the news that Mr. David Chantrey was upstairs, and, it appeared, on the 
terms of a friendly visitor. I am aware that you became acquainted 
with him at some time, having seen you with him at the archery meet- 
ing, though not then aware of his name. I had hoped that your own 
feelings and good taste would have suggested to you that such an inti- 
macy must end for ever after what passed between him and me. I now 
write to assure you that whilst he is a visitor at your house I shall as- 
suredly not come. If, however, I possess any influence over you in virtue 
of my position as your future husband, I must znsis/, I must implore, 
that you break off all acquaintance with him at once and for ever.— 
Yours very affectionately, JOHN WAYRE.” 


It had been well and wiser if Mr. John Wayre had waited to write 
this letter till the next morning. These hot-press letters written on the 
spur of anger—hasty photographs, as it were, of the mind in a storm— 
are ‘always unwise and injurious, either in business or in love. A nice 
temperate letter such as he might have composed the next morning, with 
a generous trustful tone throughout, and just a tender flavour of reproach, - 
would rather have been to his advantage, and have moved Milly to an 
affectionate concern; but such severe words as “I had hoped,” and “I 
insist,” are very dangerous to direct against a spirited young lady who 
has been spoiled all her life, especially when they are unjust. If Mr. 
Wayre was astonished and angry, so was Milly. 

“Te seems quite above asking for an explanation,” she said, “ and 
assumes at once that I am to blame. I’ll not condescend to explain till 
he chooses to come down from his high horse. Insist, indeed!” smiled 
Milly ; and she, on her side, sits down hot-press and writes : 


“My DEAR Joun,—Of course you are aware that my mother can 
ask any one she pleases to her own house. You seem to be so well 
informed of the circumstances of Mr. D. Chantrey’s visit, that it would 
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be quite unnecessary on my part to offer any statement or allege any 
excuse. You will, pray, consult your own feelings exclusively as to your 
visits here ; and if you come in such a frame of mind as that in which 
you wrote your last letter to me, it might be happier for us both that 
they were for a time deferred—Yours affectionately, 

“M. BLENHEIM.” 


Now this lively little correspondence could not end here. A shrewd 
thrust generally brings a shrewder in this fence of pride. 

Had Milly only waited till next day, what kind allowances she 
might have made! what a pretty reconciliation she might have con- 
veyed in the space of two generous lines! But naughty Pride must 
thrust again, and here was a quarrel born. Of course there came 
another hot-press letter from John Wayre by next post: 


“Dear Miss BLennerm,—Your letter has only confirmed me in 
my fears, which I beg to say never took the form of accusation. I had 
flattered myself hitherto that I had a certain right to advise and in- 
fluence you, which my true and deep affection for you should have 
given ; but I flattered myself still further, that your feelings towards 
me would secure compliance in any reasonable demand. A person has 
been entertained at your house who has offered me the grossest insult 
one man can offer another. The affair has been blown before the town. 
Nothing could be more insulting to me than that this person should be 
admitted into your presence. On my remonstrance, you reply in a 
few cold, and I will call them unfeeling, lines, implying a refusal to 
my demand. Under these circumstances, however it may pain me, 
I can only give you the option you and your mother desire——Yours, 
with best wishes for your happiness, J. WAYRE.” 


“ After all I have done for him!” said Milly. “I took him, poor 
as he was, for his own sake, and I have been faithful ever since.” 

Alas! was this a mood in which to write a letter? Yet out came 
the pretty pink paper again, with her crest and initials on the top in 
scarlet ; and down she sits, hot-press, to make a mortal thrust : 


“Dear Mr. Wayre,—Your letter was at least explicit, for which 
accept my thanks. It really has left nothing for me to say further than 
to assure you I am ready to meet your suggestion at once and deci- 
sively. Regretting much the trouble you have put yourself to in this 
correspondence,—I remain, with very kind wishes, yours, &c. 


“M. BLENHEIM. 
“T send you a parcel by bearer.” 


This parcel of course contained all John’s elegant presents to her: 
the exquisitely-carved little scented fan, and the pretty card-case, and 
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the bracelets and the books, also his dear affectionate letters. The 
same messenger brought back Milly’s letters—a well-read, well-worn 
batch. With a determined little hand Milly put her own letters into 
the fire, and saw them burnt to ashes. 

“TI wonder how I feel now,” she said, softly, to herself. 

And she felt on the whole very well and comfortable, I believe. 
Woman’s pride is the most buoyant and trusty support. When you 
flatter yourself it is under your feet, why, it is sailing over your head 
like the clouds. When Mr. Chantrey called next, summoned by that 
importunate little diplomatist her mother, she met him by accident in 
the hall, and frankly shook hands with him as she passed him. 

Of course Milly felt it to be necessary to acquaint her mother with 
the break-off of her engagement; and she did so without any fuss, as 
they sat over their little supper, consisting mainly of a lobster and 
bottled stout. 

“John Wayre,” said she, “thought proper to read me a lecture, 
mamma; took quite a high and peremptory tone about Mr. Chantrey 
coming here.” 

“Oh, then, John Wayre must have too much leisure,” smiled her 
mother, “ when he can mind my business as well as his own.” 

“ We have had a quarrel.” 

“ Have the two dear little doves quarrelled?” 

“ And the engagement is broken off,” said Milly. 

“Ts it indeed? so the children are tired of the play at last. Well, 
my dear, I am very glad to hear it; and I think, to say the least of it, 
after the long indulgence Mr. John Wayre has had, he has been very 
impertinent—no, no, don’t show his letter to me; I have no interest 
whatsoever in it; only, for mercy’s sake, my darling child, let this be the 
last I hear of it. I really began to feel the whole business very tire- 
some and absurd. What a good supper you can eat, my love, in all 
your misery! I see it has not impaired your appetite.” 

Quietly thus did Mrs. Blenheim celebrate her victory; she seemed 
to think the event scarcely worth a joke. Sir Hugh was immediately, 
however, taken into confidence about it when he called next day, and 
notified of the break-off. She then took occasion, whilst receiving his 
congratulations, to give a highly-coloured sketch of Milly’s career— 
her conquests, her refusals, her virtues, and her talents; all narrated to 
him as if to elicit his advice for the future. 

“She is so indifferent, so fastidious, Sir Hugh! I have made up 
my mind to send her. off in the spring to her uncle at Nice, who is 
always writing the most pressing invitations—a rich old gentleman, Sir 
Hugh, with no children of his own.” 

“She is too bewitching as it is, Mrs. Blenheim; but when her ad- 
mirers see her in the light of a lovely exile, she will be perfectly agonis- 
ing to them,” said the beaming Sir Hugh. 

Mrs. Blenheim never ceased to work upon her daughter’s pride with 
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a sly chaffing irritation: “ Do you think you might venture to do this, 
love, without the risk of an imperious veto from our little friend?” 
“Ah, yes; nothing to do with you now;' but these little martinets 
don’t see when their command is at an end; he keeps a strict eye on 
you,” &e. 

Sir Hugh put his carriage at the disposal of the ladies at any time 
Mrs. Blenheim chose to overcome her natural modesty so far as to ask 
for it. He frequently drove out with them himself, and always looked 
well beside the widow; seldom could you have the happiness to see a 
more elegantly-matched couple. 

“T have built my cupola on the lawn, Mrs. Blenheim,” said Sir 
Hugh one day,—* you must come out to admire;” and he drove the two 
ladies out. 

The mowers were engaged upon the lawn; and who should Milly 
see standing in the midst of it but the athletic figure of Mr. David 
Chantrey? 

“There stands the honest man,” said Sir Hugh, with one of his 
sweet tenor laughs; “there he is with a cupola of the blue sky—nothing 
else would be worthy of him.” 

“Have you employed him as your agent?” said Milly, with a sudden 
flush of interest; ‘how I shall like you and respect you if you have, 
Sir Hugh!” 

“ Not so quick, not so quick,” he chuckled; “I have only promised 
him the cupola—don’t he look well, eh, eh? There’s my neighbour, 
Lord , has an elk chained on his demesne; there’s the Duke of —— 
has a bear chained in his yard; but I have beaten ’em all. I’m browsing 
an honest man, unchained—ha! ha! ha!” He saluted Chantrey from 
the distance. 

When they arrived at the hall-door, Sir Hugh carried off Mrs. Blen- 
heim to show her his yard, and she was anxious to keep Milly at his 
side; but independent Miss Milly wandered off by herself across the 
elastic grass, and never stopped till she was face to face with David 
Chantrey. She strolled off with him till they came to a little shrub- 
bery within sight of the house, and there, under the shelter of the laures- 
tinas, she seated herself comfortably upon a little heap of hay, for one 
of those cosy chats which she knew so well how to conduct. 

“ And how have you been, Mr. Chantrey ?” she inquired; “I hope 
you have been keeping within the law since last I saw you.” 

“Since last I saw you, Miss Blenheim,” said he, “my life has been 
like a child’s kaleidoscope—the bits of glass in it change into unex- 
pected shapes at every turn. One day I find myself in the bosom of 
the Wertley family; the next, their enemy—cast out for ever. One day 
I find myself a black sheep in your mother’s eyes and a friend in yours ; 
the next, to my amazement, I find myself your mother’s friend and 
avoided by you.” He smiled, to take from his words all tone of offence. 
“T wonder what change is coming next ?” 
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* Did you not know why I avoided you ?” said Milly, surveying him. 

“ Don’t think I was offended; I was only puzzled—and—sorry.” 

“Do you walk through the world blindfold, Mr. Chantrey ?” said she. 
“Is it possible you did not guess ?” 

“ My conduct towards Mr. Wayre ?” asked he. 

“T wonder how you can bring yourself to mention his name,” said 
Milly, gravely. “I can tell you it very nearly came to this, that you 
and I could never know one another again.” 

David looked at her in silence, and the blood began to tingle in 
his cheeks. 

“ And it has come to this—that I am this moment debating with 
myself whether I am right in speaking to you,” she said, softening into 
a smile. “I sit here, Mr. Chantrey, with a very bad conscience,” con- 
tinued she, sustaining the burden, however, with great equanimity ; 
“but I think you are sorry.” 

“ All the world must blame me. It may be that I had provocation, 
and had it been any one else—well, well, x had hard luck as it was; 
and I was clearly wrong.” 

“On the question of right or wrong I don’t pretend to decide be- 
tween you, though I think you by far the worse offender; but—did 
Emmie never tell you ?” 

She asked this vague little question so significantly that David put 
his hand to his forehead in bewildered thought. 

“You don’t mean—” 

“JT do mean it, though. It is broken off now .” said Milly calmly, 
“else I should scarcely sit here talking to you now.” 

From that moment David's thoughts went off wubeuhelngs he 
scarcely noticed the change she effected i in the conversation. 

“There! don’t look as if you pitied me; or rather bestow your com- 
passion on my real troubles—I have quite enough anxieties to think 
of, I can assure you.” She took from her pocket some letters closely 
crossed on foreign paper. 

“Letters by the last mail from my cousins in Lucknow,” said she. 
“T am going to read to you their account of things there.” 

She read to him some passages, and she sought to take his opinion 
upon Indian affairs; and at last he entered on the subject with her freely 
and with interest. He had a rake in his hand, and was drawing in the 
short withered grass to him listlessly: 

“And when do you expect to meet your cousins again, Miss Blen- 
heim?” 

“When? Probably never.” 

“Yet how fond you are! Then,” said he, throwing out the rake 
again for a fresh haul—* then it seems friendship can exist though two 
friends never meet again.” 

“Of course it can; all the warmer r perhaps,” said Milly, who was 
always ready for a little lively or sentimental speculation. “ In absence, 
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you see, Mr. Chantrey, the faults all fine away and vanish, while all that 
is good and lovable shines over to you from the distance—just like the 
house on the hill, with its six little windows shining like a diamond 
brooch. Yet if we trudged all the way to it, we should find it full of 
rubbish and squalling children. I call that a very neat simile; and to 
apply it—thus ; Aunt Lucy left us this ten years—and I have forgotten 
all her slaps, and only remember her bonbons.” 

Milly said all this so prettily, with her head a little to one side and 
her gaze upon the hill. 

“Tt follows, then,” said David, dropping the rake, and beginning to 
rub one of his great knees as if it was rheumatic, “ that you and I could 
be as good friends—even better—if we parted to-day and never saw one 
another again.” 


Milly was taken by surprise, and startled out of her pretty little 
train of thought. 

We have read of lackadasical youths who preface a proposal and 
lead up to it by such a declaration; but it can scarcely be that our 
honest friend means that. 

“T don’t know that,” said Milly. “If we tried the experiment, you 
should await an answer by telegraph this day ten years. I am afraid, 
however, by that time I should have forgotten your name and address. 
Now had I a wrong to remember you by, as mamma used to think, I 
should never forget you.” 

“T shall do you a right,” said David, “which if you knew how 
much it costs me you would remember also. From to-day, Miss Blen- 
heim, I am ‘a friend in India.’ ” 

** T never knew you were romantic, Mr. Chantrey. Are we going to 
quarrel? What has given you this wonderful notion ?” 

“ Why did you meet me? Why did you not warn me, Miss Blen- 
heim, before I had done so much blind mischief to your happiness ?” 

“ T see what you mean, Mr. Chantrey, and I am very much obliged 
to you; but you are not the direct cause. I see you are waiting for a 
compliment, and you shall have it,” said she, with a sudden assumption 
of liveliness: “I should very much regret not to see you again. It 
would cost me a great deal of pleasure. Are you satisfied yet ?” 

“ T am going to India,” smiled David, still talking in figures. 

“ T can tell you this much,” said Milly, with a shade of excitement 
stealing into her manner; “there is not the slightest need of your 
sacrifice, if it be really one. Mr. Wayre and I had other grounds of 
difference, and we can never be any thing to one another again.” 

“ Tt will come all right when I am a friend in India,” said David, 
gently stubborn. 

“ Now you must not be so absurd,” said Milly. “ While it was 
necessary and right, I did not see you; but Mr. Wayre is a great deal 


too imperious, and affronted me very deeply. I really have not the 
slightest wish to be reconciled to him.” —_- 
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“Oh! you make too many conquests to allow for a poor lover's 
anger. It will all come right when I am a friend in India,” still per- 
sisted David. 


“ Oh, well, I will not force my friendship on any one!” said Milly, 
evidently offended. 


“ But I accept it,” said he; “we will manage to keep it alive, I 
hope ; although—” 

“ Visitors!” she said, interrupting him carelessly, and she pointed 
down the long avenue, up which rode a lady and a gentleman. “ Visitors 
to Sir Hugh! Now I wonder shall mamma and I be expected to 
entertain them ?” 

David watched the approaching figures without a comment ; when, 
in another moment, Milly turned to him and said, 

“Do you know who that gentleman is? Now, Mr. Chantrey, 
mamma tells me I have very good nerves. Should you say I look in- 
clined to run away and hide ?” 

He looked at her, and thought, in his simplicity, she seemed more 
inclined to lean back on her seat and go to-sleep. He told her so. 

“ See, Mr. Chantrey, what a young lady’s training does for her. 
That is all discipline,” returned Milly; now, however, betraying a slight 
flush on her cheek. “I feel very much inclined to run away from these 
visitors, I can tell you.” 

“ I’m surprised at that in you,” said David; “but I remember that 
visitors were a terror to my poor mother. You are not bound to see 
Sir Hugh’s visitors.” 

“ Do you see that gentleman, Mr. Chantrey? Ah! I see you have 
recognised him, and I know him too. If we could induce him to go to 
India! Mr. Chantrey, you vouchsafed to pay me a compliment ; and 
you must not fancy I think over what you say because I remember it 
five minutes after. Let us move back a little behind the bushes. It 
was a compliment wrapt up in a friendly reproach, and that is the most 
refined way of paying one. You said I made too many conquests to 
allow for a lover’s anger. I don’t know many conquests of mine, but 
there is one of the vanquished riding up the avenue.” 

“ Major de Lindesey!” exclaimed David. 

“It is very ungraceful to tell you, but the secret was not kept 
under a bushel. Yes, I was engaged to him for just half an hour.” 

“To him! Then that is the key to the Major’s romance,” said David. 

“ His romance! I’m afraid it had no hero,” said Milly, bitterly. 
“JT have a contempt for him which I cannot express, for the way he 
has treated that poor girl whom he escorts about.” 

“I thoroughly agree with you. I have given up his acquaintance, 
though I am sorry—” 

“ Why sorry ?” said Milly. 

“ A bygone!” said David, with a little shrug. “I think him a 
dishonourable man.” 
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“ What do you think of the lady ?” said Milly, peeping through the 
bushes. “ Dear me, what a hat! what an absurd habit! Why, she 
looks like a brigand in a sack !” 

Milly was in a bitter mood, and we utterly disapprove of the whole 
tenor of her remarks for the last few minutes. None of us, however, 
would come off well if there were a busy and conscientious pen always 
transcribing our moods. She was under some wayward motive which 
we cannot reach. 

The horses’ hoofs now clattered audibly, the riders’ voices grew 
audible, and from Milly’s ambush the faces were clearly to be seen. 
Then David remembered the face of haggard beauty he had seen flit by 
him in the carriage when he walked out with the Major. 

“ What a handsome woman!” he murmured. 

“ Do you think so?” said Milly. “A perfect death’s-head !” 

At this moment the Major’s wary eyes detected Milly’s dress, and 
peering closer from his saddle-bow, he appeared to recognise her, for he 
spoke in a low and hurried voice to his companion, who seemed to 
remonstrate. In a moment he cantered into the grass, followed sullenly, 
as it were, by his companion, and came in full sight of edd and 
Chantrey at her side. 

The Major lifted his hat to his old love with a flourish, but she 
gave him the coldest little bow, and took no notice whatsoever of Miss 
Masterton, who had drawn up her horse somewhat aloof. 

Not the least rebuffed, the Major dismounted in a trice, and came 
up to Milly, the bridle-rein resting upon his arm. 

“ We have not met this many a day,” said he cordially, but avoid- 
ing even a glance at Chantrey. 

“ Perhaps it was just as well,” said Milly briefly, without lifting 
her eyes. 

Suddenly the Major turned on Chantrey with abrupt geniality, as if 
he had just seen him then. 

He did not, indeed, offer to shake hands or court a repulse, but he 
proved himself master of the situation. He expressed his pleasure at 
meeting him—his surprise at meeting him here—and threw out a jesting 
allusion to their late chamber-life together. 

“ Do you carry up the water-buckets yet, my boy, with the blessings 
of your laundress pursuing you? Old thing—bacon and eggs, I sup- 
pose ?—I had some hope to civilise him, Miss Blenheim—this noble last 
of the Goths! Have you taken him in hand?” 

““T am going in,” said Milly, rising. “ I think you will find Sir 
Hugh in the courtyard.” 

His manner changed and his voice. 

“Miss Blenheim,” he said, in a low quick tone, “I want a few pri- 
vate words with you most particularly, and they cannot be said better 
than here.” ‘Then he turned, as if carelessly, and said to Miss Master- 
ton, who was distant some ten paces, “ You should know this gentle- 
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man, Miss Masterton, for he vows you are the handsomest lady he. 
ever saw. Mr. Chantrey, Miss Masterton. Chantrey, be so good as 
to accompany Miss Masterton to the hall-door. I shall follow in a 
minute.” 

Chantrey, who had stood silent all this time, a little drawn up and 
dignified under the Major’s familiar banter, was in duty bound to lift 
his hat to the lady, who bowed with an absent and troubled air, and 
then turned off her horse’s head, and rode towards the walk. 

David cast an inquiring look at Milly’s face. 

“ Go with her, Mr. Chantrey, if you please,” she said. “TI will hear 
Major de Lindesey.” 

Then David overtook Miss Masterton, and walked by her side to 
the ground in front of the hall-door. They talked a little of the 
weather and the country, and then the conversation died out. They 
might just as well never have been introduced. There they were, the 
lady casting anxious, if not angry, glances at the laurel-thicket which 
concealed her former rival and De Lindesey, and David standing near 
her, watching her’ now and again in a sort of rapt melancholy—no other 
words could describe his expression. 

And what was he thinking of as he looked at her? He thought of 
the Major’s vindictive confidence to him, and his cold inveterate pur- 
pose hinted at not vaguely. 

“If a woman put that insult upon me, I should punish her after 
her kind,” said the Major. Again said he, “I know her now—a fast 
young lady, a dashing young lady, who has made me the hero of a 
good story that they whisper about at the clubs. She shall be heroine 
of another good story, which shall only be whispered about.” 

David remembered every minute word, as he looked on the handsome 
haggard face perched up there like a hawk’s, watching the laurel-thicket. 
He did not believe in a modern Monte Christo. He knew that De 
Lindesey was simply working the lady retributive harm, by engaging 
her in a rather bold and undisguised flirtation, which both amused and 
flattered him as it progressed. He was also willing to believe that 
the constancy of the vengeance rested rather.upon its agreeable pro- 
cess, in which the cruelty was only in the cumulative result, than on 
any vertebrated hatred; but the ruin and the vengeance was, in the 
result, perhaps not less unmanly and villanous. The thought entered 
David’s heart to warn her. Warn her of what? What shape could 
such a warning take? There was nothing tangible in her danger. 
Had the Major seemed inclined to put her under a course of nuz 
vomica, he could, under the emergency, have ventured to advise her to 
watch the Major’s hand, and heed well what she drank ; but we submit, 
how could he tell a young lady he had not spoken to twice that she 
was guilty of improprieties, and that her friend the Major was a bad 
child’s guide? It was not to be attempted. You cannot warn a lady 
who is wilfully drifting under taboo. 
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We in the mean time shall take the privilege Miss Masterton would 
give her diamond earrings to obtain this moment, and see what the 
Major has to say to Milly behind the laurels, with none but his browsing 
horse to witness. 

Milly sat cold and self-possessed to listen, and the Major stood 
before her respectfully as he was speaking, and addressed her with a 
flattering consideration. 

“JT am soon returning to Scotland, Miss Blenheim,” said he; “and 
I wished, above all things, to see you once again. Chance and your 
good-nature have granted this wish.” He was silent for a second to 
observe her mood; but she sat like a little sphinx—not a feature showed 
a sign of her mind. 

“ When I say, Miss Blenheim, that I have never wholly lost hope 
of regaining the happiness that was once in my hand, I am not guilty 
of presumption. You cannot say so, having once encouraged me ?” 

“You should not allude to that,” said Milly quickly, yet gently; 
“it’s not fair, is it ?” 

“ Remember, Miss Blenheim, you parted from me in anger, instead 
of kindness.” 

“ Because you were a little too pushing, Major de Lindesey; but all 
that is bygone now. I daresay mamma misled you.” 

“ Because,” said the Major, “in my disappointment and suffering I 
was misled, and made a last effort; because I was betrayed by the jea- 
lousy of the moment, when you tortured me by your notice of Wayre, 
into rudeness long repented of. Can one writhe with grace or moan in 
melody ?” said the Major, soaring into borrowed eloquence. 

“ Pray do not continue your apology. So far as I am concerned, 
you are freely forgiven, of course. I think Miss Masterton is waiting 
for you.” 


“She has a gentleman to amuse her, and she is content,” said the 
Major. 

“You can surely have nothing more to say tome. Don’t keep the 
poor thing,” said Milly, in a voice which left the Major in doubt whether 
she was in jest or earnest. 

*T have a question to ask, which, for the sake of our old friendship, 
I trust you will pardon also, if you will not answer. Is this report true, 
that your engagement has been broken off with Mr. Wayre ?” 

“That is a very odd and unwarrantable question to ask me,” said 
Milly, with tranquil dignity. 

“T ask it as an honourable man and a gentleman.” 

“You put forward a very high claim indeed,” said Milly, with the 
faintest soupcon of irony. ‘No such engagement exists between me 
and Mr. Wayre.” 

“Then,” said the Major with some vehemence, “I am free to tell 
you—it is not the first time I told you, and it is as true now as then 
—so help me G—, I love you deeper, warmer, wilder than ever! I see 
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no woman like you. Listen to me patiently, as you did once; put your 
hand in mine again as you did once. I know no triumph in success, no 
happiness in prosperity, unless you are at my side.” 

He was approaching her quite a-glow, and about to take her hand; 
but she rose and retreated a step or two, quite gently still. 

“ You should say all this to Miss Masterton, as an honourable man 
and a gentleman, should you not, Major ?” 

“ Miss Masterton!” he echoed with a harsh scorn, stayed in his tide 
of passion. ‘“ Heaven forbid I should speak disrespectfully of any girl 
who wears a lady’s dress; but you know me and you know der. The 
suffering you have cost me, Miss Blenheim, has made ‘a worse man of 
me; I am reckless. You might make a good man of me yet.” 

“ Well, Major de Lindesey, I have heard you now very patiently. I 
am sorry you have put me in so ungracious a position as to repeat my 
distinct refusal of your offer. Iam not in the least flattered by it,” 
she said, beginning to move away. 

“Stay, Miss Blenheim, one moment. In retracting your consent— 
for I deny that I was ever refused by you—you were influenced by a 
reason—a reason furnished by my own fidelity and affection to you; you 
were frightened at the notion of marrying a disgraced man. That ob- 
jection, then, has vanished. I am no? disgraced; my conduct has noé 
been condemned by society. I may say without vanity—for it is the 
simple truth, which you can convince yourself of on the slightest inquiry 
—that I never was more courted, I never was more invited about; my 
hall-table is covered with cards. I am going to the levée as I used, and 
altogether I have never been so prosperous or honoured.” 

“Why don’t you share it all with Miss Masterton?” said Milly, 
twitting him still. 

“You have repeatedly forced-in Miss Masterton’s name. Once for 
all,” said he in his irritation, “I cannot love any woman whom I do 
not respect.” 

“Then you have been amusing yourself with poor Madeline all this 
time,” said Milly stoutly. “I will go straight and tell her all you have 
said; it will open her eyes.” 

Off started Milly, threading her nimble way between the bushes, as 
a short cut to the gravel; and the Major, embarrassed by his horse, 
walked quickly round after her, perfectly appalled. 

Miss Masterton saw Miss Blenheim coming quickly towards her ; 
looking straight up at her with what would have struck an ignorant ob- 
server as a very game expression. Madeline was a much bolder type 
of woman than our little Milly; but so steadfast altogether was the air 
and action of the latter, that Miss Masterton turned her horse’s head 
towards the gate and put him to a walk, with some half-formed notion 
that she was about being insulted before a strange gentleman. 

Milly, however, gave her a nod of smiling recognition, which is par- 
ticularly worth noting here, because it was the last that ever passed 
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between her and Madeline Masterton. Milly came up fearlessly, then, 
to the horse’s shoulder, and begged Miss Masterton not to take un- 
kindly what she had to tell her; it was told only to serve and unde- 
ceive her. She then mentioned what the Major said of the young lady, 
neither adding nor taking from the sentiments; and she did not tell 
how he had proposed for her a second time. 

“T do not believe you!” cried Miss Masterton; “and I plainly see 
the spirit in which you tell this to me,—the spirit you have always 
shown to me.” 

“ Do believe that I speak out of regard for you,” said Milly quietly. 
“ Judge if it would be worth deceiving you when Major de Lindesey is 
here to deny his words, if he can.” 

Leading his horse, the Major came up at this moment, with a very 
uncomfortable expression. 

“ Let us go back at once,” said Miss Masterton to him; “ Sir Hugh 
is not at home.” 

‘Come, then; I will explain all to you on the way.” 

So Madeline had her last warning from the lips of her old rival, and 
this was all that came of a kindly effort to save her. It came, we must, 
however, acknowledge, from a very suspicious quarter. 

The lady and gentleman both rode down the approach, and Milly 
could observe that Miss Masterton was silent, as is the way with proud 
and sullen women; but the Major was talking at large, as is the manner 
of gay deceivers, waving off into the air certain matters as unworthy of 
credit. ‘This action Milly particularly noticed, and she knew what a 
man’s long tongue could effect in charming an angry lady to rest. 

She nodded up and down dolefully after them, and then looked at 
David in silence. Between him and her there was nothing more to be 
said about the business. To-night, indeed, her mother and she may 
have a gossip on it over their little supper, and bevies of elderly ladies in 
all directions will discuss it by and bye. 

Presently Milly seated herself on the hall-door step and burst into 
a silvery laugh. 

“ And after what I told you, Mr. Chantrey,” said she, “ what did 
you think of the meeting between the Major and me? You must know 
I have not met him since what we may call my escape of him.” 

“ Did you not meet him at the Wertley’s that day I met you there?” 

* Yes, to be sure, for a moment, but nothing passed between us. By 
the way, Mr. Chantrey, I wonder at you for quarrelling with him. I re- 
member hearing him on that very occasion speaking most warmly of 
you; he made quite an effort to excite Emmie’s pity by a tragic account 
of your accident. Yow have no reason to quarrel with him.” 

“No reason!” said David in a hushed voice. “ He is no gentleman; 
he is no man.” 

“ Dear me,” said languid Milly, “ how well he would be punished if 
society thought as you do!” 
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And this was all that passed between them about the Major. 

Quietly and undramatically David parted from Milly Blenheim that 
evening, without the least allusion to his late resolution; but he went to 
the Blenheims no more. 

Further, he wrote a short letter—to whom, of all people in the 
world, but John Wayre, stating to him briefly the circumstances from 
which his visits to the Blenheims arose, and at whose instance he went; 
how Miss Blenheim strictly avoided meeting him, and was offended 
when he was invited. Perhaps in this part he rather over-coloured ; 
but the man had a zealous way about him when his heart was in it, 
and we may surely pardon him. 

“T do not know how you will take this communication,” concluded 
he, “but it is made from two motives only: first, to do justice to Miss 
Blenheim; and, secondly, to compensate you in some measure for the 
mischief I have done you.” 

How Mr. Wayre received this letter shall be seen in due time and 
place. 
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Lloyd's. 


“THE Bold Buccaneer ‘ spoke’ the Lively Nancy.” The newspapers say 
this, or something very like it; and they tell also of the Bold Buccaneer 
speaking many others, and of the Lively Nancy being “spoken” by 
many in turn. These and other ships are, in fact, speaking on all the 
oceans and seas; and although their language is a very quiet one, it is 
expressive for the immediate object in view. Dipping a little deeper, a 
reader finds that the newspapers are indebted for this information to a 
mysterious being named Lloyd, whom nobody ever sees, but every one 
talks about; who is reputed to keep a coffee-house, though no one would 
know where to find it; who keeps a List and a Register, but does not 
sell any thing at his coffee-house, or entertain any guests. 

The preliminary condition to all this supply of ship-news is, that 
every ship must have a name, an appellation which will distinguish her 
from all other ships. The necessity for this is felt for ships almost as 
much as for human beings, and has been acknowledged almost from 
the earliest times. As a shipowner is under little or no control in the 
matter, the variety of names becomes something rather formidable. 
In Roman Catholic countries the names of saints are largely adopted as 
the names of ships—more generally, however, in past times than at pre- 
sent. Among the forty or fifty thousand vessels that now hoist the 
British flag, penetrating into every sea and almost every river in the 
world, either for warlike demonstration or for peaceful commerce, what 
a medley of names we meet with! The surname and Christian name of 
the owner of the ship; the Christian names of his wife, sons, and daugh- 
ters, or of his sweetheart if he be a bachelor; the names of royal and 
high-born personages; the names of men who have rendered themselves 
famous by deeds of arms or services in statesmanship; the names of 
women who have gathered a halo around them by their deeds of good- 
ness;—all are among the items open to the sponsors of ships. And so 
are the names of jewels, stars, planets, plants, birds, fishes, insects; of 
oceans, seas, gulfs, lakes, rivers; of countries, continents, islands, moun- 
tains, valleys; of volcanoes, geysers, avalanches, torrents, rapids, cata- 
racts;—all are looked upon as fair game. The characters in Shake- 
speare’s plays supply a goodly variety, as witness Macduff, Othello, 
Desdemona, Hamlet, Ophelia, Romeo, Juliet, King Lear, Cordelia, Cym- 
beline, Imogene, Portia, Prospero, Miranda, Caliban, Oberon, Titania, 
Puck, Ariel, and Hotspur. In a similar way the characters in popular 
novels, poems, and songs have been invited to the christening. What 
may be called fancy names—the Flying Foam, the Happy-go-lucky, 
the Saucy Jane, the Lightning Flash, the Good Intent, the Little Won- 
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der, and the like—are in great request. All this is very well so long as 
the owner is concerned only with his own ship; but when he wishes to 
exchange kindly services with his brother shipowners, to give and re- 
ceive information relating to the wants and the whereabouts of vessels 
at sea, then it becomes a matter of importance that confusion should be 
avoided in the identification of the several ships. The Victoria, for 
instance, is of course a very good name for a ship belonging to a loyal 
Englishman; but what if there be ten, twenty, or fifty ships of that 
name? The Victoria of Liverpool is more precise; but the difficulty is 
not wholly removed even now, for there is a plurality of Victorias at 
that famous port. If we were to say Messrs. Cotton and Bale’s mer- 
chant ship Victoria of Liverpool, the designation would become too 
clumsy and lengthy for convenient use in signalling. 

But how about Lloyd? Who 7s Lloyd? and what has he to do with 
ships and ships’ names? The truth is, marine insurance is the link of 
connection here. Nearly all ships belonging to the Mercantile Marine, 
though none belonging to the Royal Navy, are insured against the 
varied dangers of the seas, either by individual capitalists, known as un- 
derwriters, or by joint-stock marine insurance companies. During the 
latter half of the last century, one Mr. Lloyd kept a coffee-house near 
the Royal Exchange, much frequented by City men, not simply for the 
beverage which gave it a name, but as a place of meeting for the transac- 
tion of business. We have many such now—Garraway’s, the Baltic, the . 
Jerusalem, the South American, &c. One room in this coffee-house was 
appropriated to the use of a committee of underwriters as a place of 
meeting. Hence Lloyd’s, or Lloyd’s Coffee-house, became known to all 
City men as a place connected with the insurance of ships. Lloyd in due 
time was gathered to his fathers, and the coffee-house disappeared to 
make way for new streets and handsome buildings; still the name clung 
to the society, and has done so ever since. For a time the meetings 
were held at the South-Sea House; but since the new Royal Exchange 
has been built, the society has occupied a set of rooms in that building. 
The members are not merely underwriters. More than a century ago a 
society of underwriters was formed, and about eighty years ago a society 
of shipowners. In 1834 a new Lloyd’s was formed by combining under- 
writers, shipowners, insurance-brokers, and shipping-merchants in one 
society or committee. The old Lloyd’s, or Underwriters’ Society, held 
mainly in view the preparation and annual publication of a Register of 
British merchant shipping, notifying the age, burthen, quality, and con- 
dition of all the vessels. This Register is of great convenience to under- 
writers and shipowners, in establishing the equity of the terms of insur- 
ance for any particular ship. The members of Lloyd’s pay an annual 
fee, for which they have the use of an underwriters’ room, a captains’ 
room, a reading-room, an inquiry office, and other apartments. The 
affairs are managed by a committee, comprising equal numbers of ship- 
owners, underwriters, and merchants. The primary object of all the 
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members alike is, to give what may be called a character to every ship 
in the British merchant service; an estimate founded on her size, shape, 
build, materials, age, and condition. A merchant can thus tell whether 
a ship in which his goods are about to be placed is likely to be trust- 
worthy, or has a “ good character;” an underwriter can tell whether a 
ship which he is about to insure should pay a high or low rate of pre- 
mium—the higher according to its age or unsoundness; and shipowners 
can tell what ought to be the relative values of different ships by the 
same test. To ascertain the characters of ships in this way is a formid- 
able work. In the earlier days of the system, the committee classified 


_ ships merely according to their ages and the places where they were 


built; ranking as “first-class” those built within a certain number of 
years, and “second-class” those older than this limit. Or, more pre- 
cisely, they were divided into classes A, E, I, and O, according to the 
age of the hull, and into sub-classes 1, 2, and 3, according to the rigging. 
But this rude method has been superseded by one more reasonable and 
discriminating, which would take the actual present condition of the 
ship into view; seeing that a sound, substantial old ship is more worthy 
of respect than a cheaply-built new one. Surveyors are appointed by 
Lloyd’s Committee at all the chief ship-building ports to report upon 
the ships. As it is optional with every shipowner whether he will be- 
long to Lloyd’s or not, so is it free to him to determine whether his ship 
shall undergo this scrutiny; but he can obtain better freights and easier 
insurance if his ship ranks well at Lloyd’s, and therefore it is usually 
worth his while to pay the fee incurred for this purpose. The surveyor 
ascertains the age of the vessel, the kind of timber mostly employed in 
her construction, the style of build, the wear and tear she has received, 
the amount and kind of repair she has undergone, and her present con- 
dition. All these particulars are taken into account in giving her a 
rank or position. The phrase or designation Al, for any thing that is 
first-rate of its kind, is borrowed from the phraseology of Lloyd's Regis- 
ter. A kind of biography of every ship is kept up; for as in the natural 
course of things age brings on deterioration in a ship, the rank in 1865 
may not be the same as in 1864. The surveyors record their surveys 
sufficiently often to make their register truthful as concerns the actual 
condition of the ships. 

Lloyd the mysterious becomes, then, practically a book—a register 
with which the general public have not much to do—containing items of 
information concerning a ship’s owner, captain, port, age, materials, state 
of repair, &c. Or rather, this is one-half of Lloyd, who has a sort of 
mystical double existence. The other half consists of a Lis‘, known 
equally by Lloyd’s name. Shipping intelligence is obtained from almost 
every port on the globe by agents in correspondence with Lloyd’s, noti- 
fying the arrival and departure of all ships, ships “spoken with” at sea, 
and ships wrecked or damaged. This information is regularly booked, 
and is afterwards published as Lloyds List. Most of the ship-news 
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in the daily papers is obtained from this List. Lloyd's Register and 
Lloyds List belong to and are managed by two different committees, 
but they are both emanations of the one great invisible Lloyd. 

A ship “spoken with” at sea! It is a curious proceeding, whether 
regarded in connection with matters ashore or matters afloat. Not only 
is it important for shipowners, shippers, underwriters, and the relatives 
and friends of passengers and crews, to know something of the where- 
abouts of a particular ship at a particular time, but the captain of a 
ship may anxiously desire to give or receive some information or make 
some request. How is this to be done, when ships pass each other on 
the ocean? They cannot with safety, and without losing time, approach 
sufficiently close for the captains to converse viva voce, even with the 
aid of a mammoth speaking-trumpet. This could be done by the Sibyl 
and the Syren when they pass each other on their voyages to and from 
Greenwich ; but on the broad and rough ocean it is a very different 
affair. The talking is carried on by flags. Flags of different shapes 
and colours are hoisted; and the order in which they are shown indi- 
cates the ship’s name, or any one among a large number of phrases, 
sentences, questions, and answers. A very elaborate code or vocabulary 
is necessary for the working out of such a system. In 1854 a Mercan- 
tile Shipping Act was passed, which, among other things, required that 
every merchant-ship in the British empire should have a particular 
number, which should belong to it irrevocably, and should be different 
from the number belonging to any other ship. There were 35,000 
British merchant-ships then existing; and as a thousand or so are added 
every year, to meet the demands of increasing commerce, and to re- 
place old ships broken up, the aggregate must now be greatly over 
40,000. The official number for each ship under the control of the 
Board of Trade is marked on the main-beam, and written on the cer- 
tificate of registry, and the owner is not allowed to change it. If 
ship No. 36,425 meets ship No. 40,377 on the ocean, each captain 
wants to know the number of the other ship; he ascertains it, and 
then, by referring to a code or vocabulary prepared by the Board, he 
can tell the name of the ship, the tonnage, and the port to which 
she belongs. True, he can tell this ¢f he ascertain the number; but 
there is the difficulty. Ingenious men have devised systems of exhibit- 
ing flags in such modes as to denote numerals. At least a dozen such 
systems have been adopted, each inventor, of course, insisting that his 
was the best. The Board of Trade, in 1856, appointed a committee to 
examine all these systems, with a view to determine which was the 
best, or whether a new one could be devised better than any of them. 
The inquiry resulted in the preparation of a Commercial Code of Signals, 
which is now used by the Royal Navy as well as by the Mercantile 
Marine. The Board of Trade determines what shall be the official 
number of each ship, but the Commercial Code determines how to 


express this number by letters and flags. The Talavera of Liverpool, a 
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sailing-vessel of 437 tons, may change owners or may change ports; but 

she will always, as long as she remains on the Register of British Ship- 
ping, be the Talavera; she will always have the number 9,999, and this 
number will always be represented by the flag-signal K LQN. The 
Clara of Gloucester, as another instance, whether she changes owners 

and ports or not, will continue to be the Clara, with the number 12,345, 

and the signal LB K W. 

Every signal-flag represents a Jetfer, and the new Code has eighteen 

consonant-letters represented by an equal number of flags. Showing 

not more than four flags at a time, there are nearly 80,000 different 

permutations or ways in which they may be arranged. School-boys 

will understand this when they bear in mind their famous problem 

about the persons who sat down to dinner in different order every day; 

and lock-pickers will understand it when they count up the millions of 
ways in which a puzzle-lock may be adjusted. If we were to add the 
groups of five flags at a time, the number of permutations would be 
more than a million. The authorities have agreed that 80,000 will be 
enough for all practical purposes; and there can actually be nearly 
80,000 different and distinct signals made by means of eighteen flags, 
never more than four flags hoisted at a time. The flags are of three 
different shapes: the square flag, about 8 feet by 6; the burgee, a square 
flag with a sort of notch in the front edge; and the pendant, a triangular 
strip, 15 feet long by 5 at the broadest end. They differ still more 
widely in colour and pattern; red all over, a red spot on a white ground, 
blue and white stripes, two vertical stripes of blue and yellow, a blue 
cross on a white ground, a white square spot on a blue ground, a blue 
square spot on a white ground, two vertical stripes of red and white, a 
white cross on a blue ground, vertical stripes of red, white, and blue, 
and soon. Each flag has always the same symbolic meaning; thus a 
pendant or elongated triangular flag, with a red spot on a white ground, 
always means C; but what C means, the Code or Vocabulary deter- 
mines. 

The committee appointed by the Board of Trade reported that any 
good code of signals should “ afford a ready means of making known to 
signal-stations, or when ships pass each other at sea, the identity of 
particular vessels, so that their progress and whereabouts may be cor- 
rectly reported; of communicating at sea the wants and wishes of mas- 
ters or captains; and of extending the means of intercourse to the 
vessels of all countries, by the establishment of an international code of 
signals.” Accordingly, the 80,000 possible combinations above ad- 
verted to are made available for a large budget of sea-gossip. There 
being eighteen flags, there may be eighteen signals of one flag each, and 
it is arranged that these shall signify such useful little words as “ Yes,” 
“No,” &c. The groups of two flags each amount to two or three hun- 
dred varieties, and furnish many signals useful on shipboard; such, for 
instance, as attention and demand signals, of which “Show your ensign,” 
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and “ Pay attention,” are examples; signals to denote the points of the 
compass, and signals of distress on shipboard, such as “ On fire,” “ Fire 
gains rapidly,” &c. The groups of three flags each furnish varieties 
amounting to some thousands in number. First comes a series relating 
to many of the troubles incident to shipping,—abandonment of ship, 
ship aground, capsising, collision, dismasting, springing a leak, water- 
logging, &c.; then a series relating to news, newspapers, letters, des- 
patches, mails, and the like; next a series of questions and information 
concerning crew, captain, and passengers; then another relating to 
ship’s place, ship’s reckoning, nautical instruments, observations, and 
the like; then a series of short phrases bearing relation to a ship’s 
fittings, provisions, engines, and boilers; and lastly, another concerning 
anchorage, soundings, lights, landmarks, buoys, beacons, pilotage, steer- 
ing, tides, currents, and other matters relating to the coming of a ship 
to harbour—all these expressed by hoisting three flags, varying in 
shape, colour, pattern, and arrangement. The groups of four flags are, 
however, the most important of the whole, seeing that they amount to 
something like 70,000 in number. Here it is that we find the official 
numbers of ships symbolised—signs by which we may identify every 
ship in the British empire, whether belonging to the Royal Navy or to 
the Merchant Service. These, as we have said, are between 40,000 and 
50,000 in number; and after they are satisfied, there are many thousand 
unappropriated groupings of four flags, available for signalling other 
matters relating to ships and their employment. There are the names 
of places, islands, seas, headlands, &c., all over the world; there is a 
very extensive vocabulary of words, phrases, and sentences useful in 
maritime matters; and there is a list of short syllables, available in the 
construction of words not in the vocabulary. And thus it is that some 
meaning or other is attached to almost every possible combination of 
the flags, in groups of one, two, three, or four each. 

But, it may be asked, how do the sailors, captains, and signalmen 
know the exact meaning of every combination of flags? Can they com- 
mit 70,000 signals and combinations to memory? Assuredly not. To 
assist them, a Commercial Code of Signals has been prepared, in an 
octavo volume. Every flag, according to its shape, colour, and pattern, 
represents a particular letter; every group of such flags represents a 
particular group of letters; and every group of letters has a particular 
meaning in relation to ships and maritime affairs. Thus, in reference 
to a ship’s stores, K B L, the names of three particular flags disposed in 
a particular way, always denote “tea ;” and K BQ “sugar.” In rela- 
tion to other matters, NM would be a startling combination of two 
flags, for it denotes “on fire ;’ while N P denotes “fire gains rapidly ;” 
whereas N Q gives the information “ fire could be extinguished with im- 
mediate aid.” Let us suppose that two ships meet at sea. One hoists 
up four flags in a conspicuous position on one of the masts; the flags 
being arranged in a vertical row, to be read downwards. The signalman 
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in the other ship notices that the uppermost flag is that particular one 
in shape, colour, and device which represents the letter M, and that the 
other three represent W, D, and R respectively. He thus gets at the 
fact that the ship’s signal is MW DR; and by referring to the Code- 
book he finds this to correspond with the number 20,202, the official 
number of the ship Lamplighter, a number that belongs to no other 
ship whatever. As far as a sea-telescope can render the flags distinct, 
so far does this power extend of ascertaining a ship’s name, and at the 
same time her port and tonnage, and other items also entered in the 
Register. The ship Lamplighter in a similar way ascertains the name 
of the other ship; and then they proceed with their gossip, each telling 
the other whence she came and whither she is going, and giving and 
receiving information useful to both. There is, of course, a good deal 
of hauling up and down of flags in reference to this gossip; but this is 
routine-work, requiring only patience and attention. One ship may 
want to buy some bread, or to borrow an anchor of the other, or to send 
a letter-bag by her, or to ask whether there are any belligerent cruisers 
about, or whether any storms have been encountered; the flags and the 
Code-book enable the one vessel to make, and the other to interpret, the 
necessary signals for these purposes. The Code-book contains nearly 
20,000 words, phrases, and sentences, each with its flag-signal; whereby 
the conversational power of ships at sea is really something considerable 
—all added to the 40,000 or 50,000 signals for the names of ships. 
Slight differences in the flags distinguish men-of-war and troop or trans- 
port ships from merchant vessels; and there is a system for bringing 
foreign ships under the same arrangement, whenever governments and 
owners are willing to do so. Some few shipowners even in England 
are too niggardly to afford a complete set of flags, with a Code and a 
Register ; and some captains are too old-fashioned to take easily to the 
system; but this foolishness is gradually disappearing. ' 

The invisible Lloyd may continue to keep a record of the inaudible 
speakings of ships at sea for ages to come, for aught we can see. Day 
and Martin’s blacking would be nothing particular without the name ; 
Day may be dead, and Martin dead, and yet both live in the small stone- 
bottles. And so it is with Lloyd. He lives after his death; lives not 
only in England, but abroad; for there is an Austrian Lloyd’s, founded 


for much the same purpose as the one in England, and borrowing the 
very name. 








Che Ancient Guilds of London. 


Bryonp the sound of Bow Bells there are probably but few people who 
have any definite notion of a modern Livery Company; and still fewer 
to whom the antecedents of these Companies are at all known. The 
various fraternities appear before us occasionally in the columns of the 
Times, and excite perhaps a faint curiosity, which dies away almost as 
soon as excited. Thus we read, for instance, that H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales has been enrolled a member of the Company of Mercers; or that 
Lords Palmerston and Russell have been partaking of salmon and white- 
bait—washed down by “rare” and “ curious ” wines—at the too-hospit- 
able board of the Worshipful Company of Fishmongers : but who and 
what the Mercers are, or how the Company of Fishmongers, or any 
other company, came by the means of giving these grand and genial 
banquets, we care not to inquire. We have a hazy notion of Gog and 
Magog, “ old civic customs,” &c., and we think no more about it till 
the festive phenomenon occurs again. 

But, in truth, the past history of these numerous companies over- 
flows with facts and incidents, all illustrating, more or less, the govern- 
ment, the religion, and the manners and customs of London in times 
gone by. Their history supplies the most valuable historical informa- 
tion on the value of labour, the prices of materials, manufactures, and 
provisions for several centuries back. It bristles with the quaintest 
accounts of the pageants, feasts, liveries, journeyings by land and 
by water, law-expenses, agreements, disputes, &c.; and gives us, so to 
speak, a perfect photograph of bygone times and people. 

From this photograph we will endeavour to take a sketch, slight 
indeed, and of necessity in the veriest outline, but which will neverthe- 
less retain, it is hoped, some of the features of the original picture, 
though it must naturally be wanting in many of the more strictly his- 
torical details. 

The several titles of “companies,” “ misteries,” “ feliships,” or 
“fraternities,” are all synonyms for the more ancient title of “ guild,” 
or more properly “ gild,” from the Saxon gildan, to pay. The word 
“ guild” is defined by our English lexicographers as “a fraternity ori- 
ginally contributing sums towards a common stock ;” and it was 
applied to the various trading companies because each member had to 
pay his share towards the common fund of the body. 

And now, passing by, as foreign to our present purpose, the Roman 
guilds—for there were guilds even in classic times—the Saxon guilds, 
and the Norman guilds, we will take a cursory glance at the “early 
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English guilds,” from the time of the union of the Saxon and Norman 
families in the person of Henry II., at which period of our history 
confederations for the purposes of commerce appear to have been com- 
mon enough. 

The guilds at this time seem to have been entitled indiscriminately 
from the name of their patron saint, their trade, their locality, or their 
alderman. And not only were the companies then numerous, but they 
shortly became powerful and pugnacious. Thus in the year 1226 a 
most odd encounter took place between the brethren of the Goldsmiths’ 
guild and the men of the brotherhood of Tailors. It seems that, on the 
occasion of some quarrel between these societies, about five hundred of 
both parties took it into their heads to settle a “ difference” after their 
own fashion. They met by deliberate appointment one fine evening, 
and went to work with such a genuine will that very soon half of them 
were hors de combat, a round dozen or so were killed outright, and the 
rest, at the appearance of the sheriffs of the City, “ran away,” to insure, 
if so it might be, a convenient chance to “ fight again another day.” It 
will be startling to those ladies and gentlemen who expend their super- 
fluous sympathy upon garotters, e¢ a genus omne, to hear that, for this 
comparatively harmless pastime, no less than thirteen of these well- 
belaboured brethren cooled their heels in the custody of the sheriff over- 
night and parted with their heads in the morning. But so it was. It 
naturally strikes us-that, if the sober cudgellers were thus tenderly dealt 
with, the roystering semi-professional rioters, the “ Waterfords” of the 
period, must have been a by-no-means-numerous class. 

Previous to the reign of Edward II., although the “mysteries” 
seem to have been all, more or less, under the rule of the City of 
London, they did not enjoy any exclusive right to recruit the Cor- 
poration from their ranks. In this reign, however, a civic ordinance 
provided that henceforth no one should be made free of the City unless 
he was a member of one of the “trades” or “ mysteries ”—the first 
glimpse that we have of the essentially mercantile character of the Cor- 
poration of the City of London. 

In the succeeding reign changes the most important took place ; 
and, under the tutelage of the illustrious son. of the unfortunate Edward, 
many of the budding guilds came forth in full-blown guise as chartered 
Companies, Liveries, Mysteries, or Crafts. Our grand merchant-king 
was not long in discovering the great capabilities of these trading 
societies. The sagacious Edward gave charters to the companies with- 
out stint ; and, all practical that he was, became a liveryman himself— 
enrolling himself, with his customary care for the interests of “ wool” 
and every thing “ wollen,” the first of royal Merchant Tailors. “ Ex- 
ample is better than precept,” and never was proverb more forcibly 
illustrated ; for by the reign of Richard II. the practice of belonging 
to some civic company had become so fashionable that royal dukes 
and earls and barons—spiritual as well as lay—vied with each other 
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to obtain co-membership with their sovereign; for Richard also was a 
Merchant Tailor. And could they not find room under the banner 
of Saint John the Baptist—the patron saint of Merchant Tailors—they 
were fain to become Mercers, Skinners, Drapers, Grocers, Fishmongers, 
Goldsmiths, or some other craftsmen, as the case might be. 

Almost simultaneously with the infusion of this aristocratic element 
the ancient guilds gradually assumed the form and style of Livery Com- ° 
panies. The Alderman of the Guild now became the Master or Warden 
of the Company ; and the title Alderman was henceforth used only to 
intitule the chiefs of the several City wards. Great, however, as were 
the concessions of Edward, the grants from his; successors were even 
ampler still. As yet the fraternities had no common seal, no license of * 
morimain, or liberty to hold lands; neither had they the inestimable 
privilege “to sue and be sued,” nor many other prerogatives and im- 
munities which they subsequently enjoyed. 

With respect to the relative positions of the several companies at 
this period of their history a few words must here be said. There is 
among the City archives, say the civic historians, a very interesting 
document, which gives at one glance the income, and, by consequence, 
the comparative importance, of no less than thirty-two companies—pro- 
bably pretty nearly the sum-total of the trading fraternities of that day. 
It is a “memorandum,” or receipt from “the King’s Chamberlain,” 
dated the “37th year of Edward III.,” for certain moneys contributed 
by the several companies towards the expenses of the king. The list 
‘,of donors contains the names of all the present twelve chief compa- 
nies—except the Haberdashers and the Clothworkers, who, although 
they do not appear as independent companies till the reigns of Henry VI. 
and Edward IV., had both a latent existence, the former in the Mercers, 
the latter in the Tailors and Drapers. And so we arrive at the fact 
that the relative position of these great companies is now much the 
same as it was more than five hundred years ago. Thus the Mercers, 
the Fishmongers, the Drapers, and the Skinners, each contributed xll.; 
the Vintners xxxiij/. vjs. viijd.; the Grocers xxvj/. vjs. viijd., and the 
Grocers in the Ropery cs.; the Tailors and the Goldsmiths each xx/.; 
the Ironmongers vj/. xviijs. iiijd.; and the Salters cs. In addition to 
these donations, there were grants to a considerable amount by some of 
what are now termed the “ minor companies.” The Butchers, in particu- 
lar, appear to have been a very flourishing community about this time, 
for we find no less than three mysteries of Butchers mentioned in this 
list, viz. the Butchers of St. Nicholas (carnificites Sci Nichi), who contri- 
buted ix/.; the Butchers of the Stocks (carnificites de les Stocks), who 
contributed vj/.; and the Butchers of Eastcheap (carnificites destchep), 
who contributed viijZ, From the Butchers the scale gradually descends 
to the Glovers, who only mustered the comparatively meagre sum of xxs. 
All these first-offerings are acknowledged by the King’s Chamberlain, 
John de Cauntebrigg, as presented “to the Lord the King of England” 
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(@no Regi Ang?); but there is a second series of contributions in the 
following year from four of the wealthier companies—the Mercers, the 
Drapers, the Fishmongers, and the Grocers—which, curiously enough, 
is acknowledged as being sent “to the Lord the King of France” (dno 
Regi Ffrane). Truly worthy “ John de Cauntebrigg” was Edvardo Ed- 
vardior, for he must surely have known that his royal master, although 
still quartering the arms of France with those of England, had some 
four years before this time, by the treaty of Bretigny, relinquished the 
title of King of France. It is true that he again resumed the title on 
the non-fulfilment of the terms of that treaty by the French, but that 
was not till five years after the memorandum of Chamberlain John de 
’ Cauntebrigg. As straws show the course of the stream, this little inci- 
dent is interesting as demonstrating the deeply-rooted desire of the 
English for the permanent conquest of France, never forecasting their 
own fate had England become—as in that case it surely would have 
become—a dispirited dependence of France. 

The last, and by no means the least, of Edward’s favours to the 
fraternities was conferred eleven years later, when he vested in the 
several trading companies the right of electing all the civic dignitaries 
—not excepting even the Members of Parliament for the City—a privi- 
lege which, with some slight modifications, existed up to the time of the 
Reform Bill. 

In passing from the reign of Edward to that of Richard II., we 
may just note, by the way, that the spirit of pugnacity formerly so 
prevalent in the fraternities was still as potent as in the days of 
Henry III. For in the year 1375 we read that, “at a wrestlynge, 
John Northwold, mercer, was sclayn at the Black heth where thorough 
aroos a gret discencion and debate among the crafts of London.” Most 
of these “ discencions” seem to have arisen from a sort of jealousy; and 
relics of these ancient rivalries are to be traced throughout the history 
of the several companies. From these and other such-like incidents 
we gather that, however much the “brethren” may have “dwelt toge- 
ther in unity” among themselves, they in nowise construed the precept 
as necessarily extending to their relations with the members of rival 
companies. And here we should note the unsettled order of preced- 
ence among the numerous companies prior to the accession of Richard 
III. Up to this time the question, What is a major company? seems 
to have been about as unsettled as the moot-point of our own day, 
What is a public school? 

Gradually, however, the Mercers, Grocers, Drapers, Fishmongers, 
Goldsmiths, Skinners, Tailors, Salters, Ironmongers, and Vintners 
emerged from the general throng; and these ten fraternities, together 
with the Hurrers (Haberdashers), and Shermen (Clothworkers)—the 
former an offshoot in 1447 from the Mercers, the latter separated from 
the Tailors and Drapers in 1482—have, from the time of Edward IV. 
to the present day, formed the “Twelve Great Livery Companies of 
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London.” The exact order of precedence among themselves seems to 
have been for some time not very strictly defined; but notwithstanding 
the earlier importance of some of the other fraternities—such e.g. as 
the Saddlers, Weavers, and others—these twelve companies, by their 
own internal influence, placed themselves, in the fifteenth century, in the 
same position of superiority which they occupy now in the nineteenth. 
Not but that there are at the present day some minor companies—e. g. 
the Stationers—of equal or greater reputed wealth than some of the 
twelve major companies; but it would seem that the numerous privileges 
enjoyed almost exclusively by the twelve for nearly four centuries gave 
to those societies so firm a standing-ground, that their position has 
hitherto proved impregnable. So powerful indeed had they become by 
the middle of the reign of Richard II., that in 1385 Sir Nicholas 
Brembre, a “ grosser, be the strong hand of certayne crafts” (by which 
is to be inferred the “grossers” and some of the other major companies), 
was returned mayor two years running, “in opposition,” we are told, 
“to the whole of the freemen.” Of the style of proceedings usual on 
such occasions we may form a kind of notion—in this case perhaps 
somewhat exaggerated—from the accounts given of the election of this 
same Sir Nicholas. From the Chronicle of London the learned historians 
of the city treat us to the quaint information, that “this yere (1385) 
8". Nicholl Brembre was chosen maire agene be the said craftes, and by 
men of the contre at Harowe and the contre there aboughte, and not be 
fre eleccion of the citee of London as it owith to be: and the oolde 
halle was stuffed with men of armes overe even, be ordinaunce and 
assente of S*. Nicholl Brembre, for to chose hym maire on the morowe;” 
after which we are not surprised at the sequel, recorded with a dry sig- 
nificance, “ and so he was.” 

It is not to be supposed, however, that this overbearing behaviour 
passed unresented. On the contrary, the King in Council was petitioned 
in the matter; and of this contest two important practical measures were 
the indirect result. In the first place, the power of the companies was 
considerably curtailed. Bya decision of the Common Hall, held shortly 
after the second election of Sir Nicholas Brembre, it was determined 
that the Common Council—hitherto chosen in unequal proportion by 
“certain crafts and mysteries’—was to be in future more equitably 
composed. There were to be four members from each ward elected by 
the several wards, under the direction of the aldermen. In the second 
place, the power was more equally distributed throughout the companies 
by aresolution passed at the same meeting limiting the number of alder- 
men in any one company to six. That this was a wholesome precau- 
tion there can be little doubt, for it seems that Sir Nicholas Brembre’s 
fraternity—the Grocers—numbered at this time no less than sixteen 
aldermen in its own ranks! This fact not only accounts in a great 
measure for that worthy’s success at the election, but also throws a 
curious light on the civic justice of the period; for it appears that if 
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any one had the temerity to kick at all against this rough-shod kind of 
riding, he was “anon apeched for arrysers ageins the pees.” 

Such, then, were the “ancient guilds” up to the time of Edward III., 
by which time they may be said to have established for themselves a 
firm foundation, upon which a solid superstructure was now speedily 
raised. The charters of Edward, and those of succeeding sovereigns, 
contain abundant evidence that these fraternities were originally all 
bond fide trading companies; that all the brethren—of course excepting 
the monarchs and the nobles, who were, as it were, “ honorary members” 
—were real, and not, as in most cases now, merely titular traders; that 
these fraternities possessed many of the privileges of joint-stock com- 
panies of the present day; that all insolvent members could claim relief 
from the general fund whilst alive; and that such impoverished brethren 
were entitled, equally with the wealthier members, to all the rites and 
ceremonies of a guild-funeral at their death. 

The essence of a charter was obviously monopoly ; but in applying 
for a document of this nature, the wary brethren always took very good 
care to represent their request for incorporation as by no means a matter 
personal to themselves, but as ingenuously intended “for the greater 
good and profit of the people.” In substance the charters are very 
similar. The privileges most generally granted are: (1) the exclusion 
from the City of “strangers” or “foreigners,” 7. ¢. all non-members of 
the craft in question; (2) the right of holding guild meetings for the 
conduct of the company’s business, and for the internal management of 
the society; (3) the power of holding land for various purposes; (4) the 
right of search for dishonest practices in their several crafts; (5) the 
power of punishing persons thus found offending; and many others too 
numerous to be mentioned here. 

The fraternities were originally founded in much the same manner 
as that in which a modern benefit-club is now set on foot. For example, 
we will take the account of the commencement of the Grocers’ Company, 
—a company whose history has been perhaps more accurately traced 
than that of any similar society. It appears that, about the year 1345, 
twenty-two persons carrying on the business of pepperers in Soper’s 
Lane, Cheapside, met together at a dinner at the Abbot of Bury’s, St. 
Mary Axe, and there committed to writing the particulars of their self- 
formation into a trading-company. They then appointed two governors 
or wardens, and likewise a priest, whose province it was to pray for the 
fraternity and all Christian people. Towards the maintenance of this 
priest every brother covenanted to pay at the rate of one penny per 
week, and each paid down, then and there, the sum of four shillings 
and fourpence im advance for the priest’s wages for the current year. 
A wholesome usage, truly; now, alas! but too uncommon. At the 
same time the brethren paid twelvepence a-piece towards defraying the 
expense of the dinner ; and they also agreed to adopt a livery, for which, ° 
as in the case of the priest’s wages, the stringent rule was ready-money. 
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And indeed it would appear that this was a precaution by no means 
unnecessary; for in 1346 the capital account of this newly-founded com- 
pany showed only a balance of six pounds six shillings in silver and gold. 

So low as this, however, the company’s funds did not long remain. 
Their business grew apace; and in proportion as their trade was ex- 
tended, so did their wealth, as a fellowship, increase. Such was the 
origin of the subsequently powerful Company of Grocers; and the other 
trading fraternities were commenced in much the same manner. 

With respect to the government of the companies, the first thing 
that strikes us is that it was almost entirely internal; the self-imposed 
regulations of the several societies being often both instructive and 
amusing. 

The three main requisites for membership appear to have been: 
(1) good condition, (2) good faith, and (3) good fellowship; and any 
failure in these last two essentials was punished rigorously by fine. 
The form in which the fine was levied was various, being sometimes in 
money, and sometimes in kind. Of this latter sort of fine, a swan for 
the Masters’ breakfast was a by-no-means-unfrequent requirement—an 
amercement, by the way, which alone speaks volumes as to the strength 
of the medieval digestion. By the books of the Brewers’ Company it 
appears that one Simon Potkin, of the Key, at Aldgate, being fined by 
the City-Chamberlain for bad measure, pleaded in justification that he 
had given money to the Masters of the Brewers’ Company “that he 
might sell at his own will.” For this dishonourable defamation of the 
Worshipful Masters he was, for a time, very coldly looked upon by his 
brother craftsmen. Eventually, however, he was pardoned on payment 
of “ iijs. and ivd.” “ for a swan to be eaten by the Masters ;” who, as a 
token of their reconcilement, allowed the mulcted member to eat “his 
own share of the swan.” 

Perhaps one of the best regulations of the companies was the rule 
which forbade one member of a craft to outbid another member of the 
same craft for his house. By the Grocers’ regulations any member who 
should be found “enhancing the rent” of another member’s house—‘e. 
offering a higher rent to take it, as we say, over his head—was bound 
to pay a fine of ten pounds, viz. “ five pounds to the fraternite, and five 
pounds to him that is put out of his house.” Of the enforcement of 
this rule there are many curious instances ; the following example being 
one of several in the accounts of the Grocers’ Company. It appears that 
in the year 1456, Richard Haale and Thomas Hove having “ befoore the 
wardeynes of the feleshepe associed” openly confessed themselves guilty 
of a breach of the above ‘good old ordinaunce wretyn,’ the said ‘ war- 
deynes and the feleshepe associed fully concluded that the said Richard 
and Thomas shall brynge in x/. sterlynges, according to the aforesaid 
ordinance.” And accordingly, at the next meeting of the company, it 
was “fully concluded by the wardeynes and feleshepe associed that 
Edmund Tervyle [the member who had been ‘ put out of his house’] 
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should have delivered to hym by the said wardeynes vi. sterlynges of 
the said x/., and the wardeynes to kepe the other vi. sterlynges, accord- 
ing to ther ‘olde ordinaunce.” 

The crime of perjury was punished by expulsion from the fellowship 
“‘for evermore without any redemption ;” but poverty from misfortune 
was then by no means the heinous offence that it has since become. 
Among the regulations of the Grocers’ Company there is a provision 
that any members becoming poor from “adventures on the sea, or by 
the advanced price of merchandize, or by borrowing and pledging, or 
by other misfortunes, might be assisted out of the common money, 
according to his situation (if he could not do without), when they were 
able to maintain him, or them, by the said money.” 

To this benevolent provision we may trace the origin of the numer- 
ous almshouses of the several companies. Formerly almost every fel- 
lowship had its almshouse for decayed members of the craft in the near 
neighbourhood of the common hall of the company. By degrees, how- 
ever, as the space in the City became more valuable, these institutions 
were transferred to the then suburbs; and now, in our own time, when 
the value of sites, even in those remoter localities, is so fabulously in- 
creased, they are being once more gradually transplanted to roomier and 
healthier spots. In not a few instances the sum obtained by the sale 
of the old sites has enabled a company to establish a real and complete 
“hospitium” for its decayed members in some pleasant place in the 
country within easy reach of London. 

Originally these hospitals were designed only for actual members of 
the companies, but in process of time benevolent individuals, more or 
less connected with the companies,—prompted by a still more happily- 
conceived idea of beneficence,—provided for the widows of unfortunate 
members of most of the fraternities asylums similar in character, and 
in number at least equal, to those founded for the benefit of the poor 
members themselves. 

Another very noticeable feature in the early history of the civic 
guilds of medizeval London is their wise and general precaution against 
resorting to legal proceedings between themselves, unless in matters of 
quite an exceptional character. 

In all minor disputes, such as debts, quarrels, &c., the power of the 
Master and Wardens was all but absolute. By an ordinance of the Gro- 
cers it is provided that “if any debate is between any of the fraternite 
for misgovernaunce of wordes, or asking of dette, or any other thynges, 
then anon the party playntiff shall come to the Master and tell his 
grievaunce, and the Master shall make an end thereof.” Again, if two 
members had “a dispute on any other matter wrongfully,” they were to 
go in company “to the Master to have the matter redressed to the best 
advantage that could be;” and, in case no penalty or punishment should 
be inflicted on the member complained against, the costs of the applica- 
tion were to be paid by the person preferring the complaint. In rare 
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cases only, where it was not found feasible to settle these disputes ami- 
cably, was permission accorded by the Master for the disputants to “ go 
to the lawe ”—a proceeding evidently regarded with little favour by the 
heads of the various fellowships. It seems that in no one instance did 
the Grocers ever give way to this fatuous weakness; but there are several 
instances to be found in the records of some of the other companies. 
In particular we may mention the Tailors, who seem in the sixteenth 
century to have been as prominent in legal squabbles as they were in 
cudgelling and fisticuffs four hundred years before. For instance, it is 
recorded that, in the year 1568, there was a “licence granted to one 
Elston, a member (7. e. of the Tailors’ Company), to arrest Brackshaw;” 
and in the same year leave was also granted by the Master “to Edward 
Baker to take the lawe of J. Gatret.” 

Amongst other offences punishable by the Master or Wardens may 
here be mentioned speaking disrespectfully in presence of the court; 
striking each other, or calling one another names; violating the pre- 
scribed regulations as to dress; employing “ foreigners ”—. e. non-free- 
men—to work for them; as well as all frauds whatsoever connected with 
the management of their several trades. 

From the chartering of the companies to the present time the titles 
and duties of the various guild officers have been very much the same. 
“Master” and “warden” were, even in medieval times, the titles 
most in vogue; though we meet occasionally with other appellations— 
such, for instance, as “ bailiff,” “purveyor;” and in one instance (that 
of the Merchant Tailors) the chief officer was styled the “ pilgrim;” 
the derivation of which unique denomination is probably to be deduced 
from the circumstance that the principal functionary of the Tailors was 
much employed in making journeys on the business of the company. 
At the present day ten out of the twelve chief companies of the city of 
London are presided over by a “ master,” assisted by two, three, or four 
“wardens;” whilst the remaining two, the Fishmongers and the Gold- 
smiths—are under the direction of a “prime warden,” with five and 
three ancillary wardens respectively as coadjutors. 

The fine for refusing to serve office appears to have been very early 
in use; but it was not always, as we shall see, the mere pecuniary 
penalty that it has since become. Then the Grocers’ fine was “ten 
marks” in money; but, in addition to this, the recalcitrant member 
was “to be put out of the brotherhood for alle dayes”—a somewhat 
severe measure, and one now more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance. 

To these principal officers, whatever their style, was intrusted the 
general management of the company’s affairs; and, to carry out chief 
officers’ orders, there was usually a bedel “to warne and summon the 
felliship,” and to perform sundry and divers duties. Amongst other 
functions, the bedel part was to ride, in the old days of horse pro- 
cessions, at the head of the band, in the pageants of the company, clad 
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in a gorgeous dress, which varied according to the company’s livery. 
The bedel of early days had, however, many less formal duties to 
perform. He had many real business matters to attend to, and was, 
we may imagine, altogether a more useful and important officer than 
his successor in modern times. Many of these more momentous mat- 
ters now fall to the “clerk to the company ”—a functionary whose office 
dates, generally speaking, no further back than the end of the fifteenth 
century, but who is now the principal pe*manent officer of the company. 

For the further ‘‘helpynge and counsellynge” of the Masters and 
Wardens, there gradually grew up, from towards the end of the four- 
teenth century, a sort of committee of the brethren—the apparent fore- 
runner of the more modern Court of Assistants, which does not appear 
to have existed, at least not by name, till the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. The first mention of the term “assistants” occurs in the re- 
cords of the? Merchant Tailors’ Company in 1512. 

But over and above all these officers of the several companies, there 
reigned the “right worshipful and gracious lord and sovereign the 
Maior of London,” who, by virtue of his office, is styled “the Master of 
all the Companies.” It seems that the mayor of London had a general 
supervision over the companies, and that he could even go so far as to 
fine and imprison the officers at his pleasure. As to the general way 
in which this supervision was exercised, it is beyond our purpose to 
inquire ; but the following quaint instances, from the accounts of the 
Brewers’ Company, throw a considerable, and by no means unentertain- 
ing, light on the kind of proceeding practised in those days. The prin- 
cipal figure in the first-recorded accounts of these fines, or forfeits, 
is the celebrated “ Richard Whityngtone,” “thrice Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don.” It appears that Whittington, whilst ex-mayor, alleged, before his 
successor in office, “that the Brewers had ridden into the country and 
forestalled“the malt to raise its price ;’ whereupon the masters and 
twelve members of the company, who had attended before the lord 
mayor on summons, were ordered by his worship to be kept in custody 
by the city chamberlain till they should pay a penalty of 207. But, 
though so publicly virtuous, Whittington does not appear to have been 
above receiving a bribe from the Brewers against whom he had so much 
bestirred himself; for, shortly after the malt question was settled, as 
above, there appears an entry in the Brewers’ books of 7/. 3s. 4d. “ for 
ij pipes of red wyne to Richard Whetyngton’s butler.” Another entry 
records that William Walderne (mayor 1422) behaved well to the com- 
pany until two or three weeks before the expiration of his term of office, 
when, beginning to annoy them, they “ assuaged his displeasure” by 
presenting him with “a boar price 20s., and an ox price 17s.” Many 
other entries record the receiving of presents of different kinds by the 
mayor and his officers in order to obtain favour, or, in other words, “ for 
their labour to the profit of the craft.” It is related in eulogy of one 
John Michelle (mayor 1424) that “he was a good man, and meek, and 
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soft to speak with.” When he was sworn into office the Brewers gave 
him “an ox that cost 21s. 2d. and a boar price 30s. 1d.;” for which 
thoughtful and timely consideration “he did no harm to the Brewers, 
and advised them to make good ale, that he might not have any com- 
plaint against them.” In the year before this a rara avis filled the 
civic chair. “ William Crowmere, mayor this year, was a good man, 
and pleased all the citizens, especially the Brewers;” for “ when the mas- 
ter offered gifts to him, he thanked them, but would not receive any.” 
Robert Chichele (mayor 1422), notwithstanding his having, at the in- 
stance of Whittington, imposed the fine above mentioned, is said to have 
always treated the Brewers well, and early exhorted them to due dili- 
gence in their craft, and to prevent transgressors. 

Thus much, then, for the early history of the ancient Guilds of Lon- 
don, their ancient state, their government, and officers. Their subse- 
quent history—the history of their “ liveries,” their “ observances,” their 
“ elections,” their “ funerals,” their “ feasts and ceremonies,” their “ tri- 
umphs and pageants,” their “ monopolies and patents,” though exceed- 


ingly quaint and interesting, would considerably outrun the limits of 
the present paper. 
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River of Dart. 


{The Dart flows in a wild tumultuous stream, and its “cry,” in the stillness of 
night, may be heard far from its banks. It is subject to frequent and sudden 
inundation. “ Dart came down last night” is an expression often in the mouths 
of the moor-men ; and it is said that a year never passes without one person at 
the least being drowned in the river. Hence the local rhyme : 


“River of Dart! O river of Dart! 
Every year thou claimest a heart.” Murray.] 


River of Dart! O river of Dart! 
Every year thou claimest a heart. 
Beautiful river, through fringe of fern 
Gliding swift to the southern sea, 
Such is the fame thy wild waves earn, 
Such is the dirge men sing by thee : 
For the ery of Dart is the voice of doom, 
When the floods are out in the moorland gloom. 


River of Dart! beside thy stream 
In the sweet Devon summer I linger and dream ; 
For thy mystic pools are dark and deep, 
And thy flying waters strangely clear, 
And the crags are wild by the Lover’s Leap, 
And thy song of sorrow I will not hear, 
While the fierce moor-falcon floats aloft, 
And I gaze on eyes that are loving and soft. 


River of Dart ! the praise be thine 
For the loving eyes that are meeting mine ! 
Where thy swift trout leap, and thy swallows dip, 
’Neath a gray tor’s shadow ’twas mine to know 
The pure first touch of a virgin lip, 
And the virgin pant of a breast of snow. 
River of Dart! O river of Dart! 
By thy waters wild I have found a heart. 


Mortmer CoLiins. 











